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PREFACE 

'I'^inS  book  is  a  study  in  civil  and  administrative 
liistory.  Its  object  is  to  describe  the  growth, 
to  analyse  the  character,  and  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  the  Napoleonic  system  in  Germany.  Of  campaigns 
and  battles  it  will  say  practically  nothing ;  of  diplo- 
macy only  so  much  as  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  how  it  was  that  by  1807  Napoleon  had 
become  the  master  of  Germany.  Personal  descrip- 
tions will  occur,  for  all  systems  are  worked  by  men 
and  moulded  by  those  who  work  them.  Hut  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  to  draw  portraits  of  j 
persons,  but  to  show  how  the  Napoleonic  States  in 
Gennany  were  created  and  governed. 

If  Napoleon,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  held,  was  the  greatest 
administrator  in  history,  then  his  administrative  work 
is  a  theme  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Yet  no 
complete  history  of  the  civil  side  of  the  Napoleonic 
Empire  has  yet  appeared,  and  indeed,  while  so  nmch 
material  still  remains  unpublished  and  unexplored,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  great  work  will  be  accomplished 
in  this  generation.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  me 
to  \)c  some  value  in  a  provisional  account,  however 
imperfect,  if  only  as  indicating  fruitful  lines  of  re- 
search, and  I  have  begun  with  a  volume  upon 
Germany,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  encouraged 
to  complete  the  work  at  some  future  date  by  further 
studies  of  Na[M)Ieonic  statesmanship  in  France,  Italy. 
Holland,  and  liclgium.  My  reason  for  beginning  with 
Ciermany  rather  than  with  Italy  or  France  is  partly 
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that  the  material  is  of  a  more  manageable  bulk,  and 
partly  that  the  way  has  been  simplified  by  some 
exeellent  monographs,  among  which  I  would  specially 
mention  the  names  of  Perthes,  llambaud,  Thimme, 
Goecke,  and  Darmstaedter.  At  the  same  time  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  approach  the  subject 
of  the  Napoleonic  system  in  Germany  without  a  feir 
working  knowledge  of  the  legal  and  administrative 
changes  which  came  over  France  during  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire ;  and  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  believe 
that  I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  essential 
authorities,  Ixx?r^,  Thibaudeau,  and  Fidv^,  not  to 
speak  of  more  recent  books  such  as  those  of  P^rouse, 
Blanc,  Rocquain,  Taine,  and  Sagnac. 

A  distinguished  French  writer  has  spoken  of  '/a 
furcur  (Jc  tim'dif,'  and  I  agree  that  the  homage  paid 
by  historical  scholars  to  unpublished  documents,  just 
because  they  are  unpublished,  often  amounts  to  a 
disease.  Yet  in  the  history  of  any  modem  adminis- 
tration, research  in  archives  is  of  high  importance. 
Every  member  of  the  Civil  Ser^'ice  is,  no  doubt,  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  vast  mass  of  correspondence, 
of  the  letters  and  memoranda,  the  petitions  and 
inquiries,  the  reports  and  statistical  tables  which 
accumulate  in  his  office.  Little  of  all  this  may  ever 
deser\e  to  be  published,  but  much  of  it  may  repay 
the  swift  reader,  who  takes  up  one  transaction  after 
another,  until  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  affairs  themselves,  but  with  the  prin- 
ciples u|K)n  which  they  are  handled,  and  with  the 
men  who  handle  them.  Impressions  derived  from 
such  a  course  of  study,  from  papers  no  one  of  which 
in  itself  may  deserve  publication,  may  only  be  repre- 
sented by  a  paragraph,  a  phrase,  or  an  epithet.  But 
they  are  none  the  less  worth  having.     They  reproduce, 
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tor  the  autlior  at  least,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
times. 

The  bibliographical  notes  appended  to  the  chapters 
will  indicate  to  the  reader  the  authorities  which  I 
have  personally  found  most  useful.  I  have  not  felt 
it  necessarj'  to  give  exhaustive  references  to  printed 
works.  The  Corrcspondance  de  XapoleoUy  with  its 
supplements  by  Brotonne  and  Lecestre,  is  naturally 
the  main  authority,  and  perhaps  second  in  importance 
comes  the  Corrcspondance  du  roi  Jerdme,  edited  by 
Baron  Ducasse.  A  ser\iceable  bibliography  of  Napo- 
leonic Uterature  has  been  brought  out  by  Kircheisen  : 
and  this,  together  with  the  excellent  bibliographies 
contained  in  Lavisse  et  Rambaud,  Histoire  G^n^ale ; 
Foumier,  Xapolcon  /;  and  Thimme,  Das  Kurfilrsten- 
thiim  Hannover,  will  put  the  student  in  possession  of 
all  that  he  is  likely  to  require.  It  may  perhaps  be 
useful  to  remind  such  as  may  consult  these  biblio- 
graphies, of  all  forms  of  literature  the  most  depressing, 
that  in  spite  of  the  torrent  of  fresh -poured  ink,  no 
one  can  neglect  with  impunity  the  splendid  apology 
of  Thiers,  the  keen  criticism  of  Lanfrey,  or  the  facile 
story  of  Bignon,  which, undertaken  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Napoleon  himself,  sparkles  in  places  with  the 
ghtter  of  '  things  seen.' 

A  word  may  now  be  said  as  to  the  unpublished 
sources  of  material  utilized  in  this  volume.  The 
French  occupation  of  Hanover  has  been  very 
thoroughly  treated  by  Thimme,  who  has  worked 
up  the  Hanoverian  archives,  but  there  is  valuable 
additional  material  to  be  found  in  the  Archives  du 
Minist^re  dcs  Affaires  I^UnuigtTcs,  and  some  curious 
details  in  the  reports  of  Sir  Charles  C.ordon  in  the 
Foreign  Office  Papers  in  our  Record  Office.  The  \ « ry 
valuable   Baden  Correspondence  published  by  Kid- 
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mannwlorflftT  throws  a  strong  ^i^^t  upon  Napoleon's 
diplomacy  in  (icrniaiiy  in  1804  and  1805,  but  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  papers  of  our  own  diplomatic 
agents  which  lie  at  the  Record  Office.  There  are  few 
better  chronicles  of  the  last  hours  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  than  the  despatches  of  Alexander  Home, 
our  envoy  at  Ratislx)n,  unless  it  be  the  correspon- 
dence of  General  H^ouville,  the  French  agent. 
The  first  of  these  authorities  has  not,  I  think,  been 
previously  used,  while  the  second  has  been  singularly 
neglected.  Home  is  to  be  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  English,  and  H^douville  among  those  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office. 

For  the  history  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg  the 
student  must  go  to  the  Archives  Nationales  in  Paris 
and  to  the  Staatsarchiv  at  Dilsseldorf.  The  material 
at  the  Archives  Nationales  is  extremely  voluminous. 
but  beautifully  arranged  and  catalogued.  I  have  read 
not  all,  but  nearly  all,  that  is  to  be  found  there.  At 
Diisseldorf  the  mass  of  papers  is  even  greater,  and  the 
cataloguing  very  rough.  Much  of  the  material,  pro- 
bably most  of  it,  is  a  duplicate  of  documents  trans- 
mitted to  Paris ;  but  nevertheless  the  archives  repay 
a  visit,  and  I  regret  that  my  stay  was  necessarily  so 
short.  There  are  a  few  papers  concerning  the  grand - 
duchy  at  the  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  but 
they  are  of  shght  importance. 

The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  far  richer  in  printed 
authorities  than  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg,  is  apparently 
less  rich  in  unpublished  material.  There  is  nothing  at 
the  Archives  Nationales,  and  copious  selections  from 
the  most  valuable  correspondence  of  Reinhard,  which 
are  preserved  at  the  Minist^re  des  Affaires  iiLtrangdres, 
have  been  printed  in  the  Revue  HlsUmque  by  IJaron 
Ducasse.     Little   or   nothing  can   be   found  at   the 
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Landesbihliotlick  at  Cassel,  save  some  rare  books 
and  pamphlets.  The  archives  of  Marburg  contain 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  local  material,  illus- 
trating the  working  of  French  administration  in 
Southern  Hesse,  but  unfortunately  the  accounts  of 
the  Royal  Westphalian  Trejisury,  which  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  see,  have  been  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  are  also  to  be  found  the  reports  of  the  Prussian 
envoy,  von  Kiister.  The  loss  of  Kiister  may  be 
lightly  borne,  for  his  correspondence  has  been  more 
than  once  used,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  a  dull 
fellow.  But  it  would  be  worth  while  to  check  the 
picturesque  statements  of  the  Secret  History  of  West- 
phalia and  simihir  works  by  reference  to  the  royal 
accounts. 

For  the  history  of  Northern  Germany  the  correspon- 
dence of  Davout  is  of  primary  importance.  Most 
but  not  aU  of  it  has  been  printed  by  Mazade,  and  it  is 
quite  essential  to  have  recourse  to  the  cartons  A.  F. 
iv.  1654-7  in  the  Archives  Nationales,  containing 
as  they  do,  not  merely  the  correspondence  of  Davout 
himself,  but  also  all  the  letters  and  memoranda  for- 
warded through  Davoilt  to  Napoleon.  Of  these  en- 
closures the  most  interesting  are  the  letters  of  Rapp 
and  Poniatowsky.  The  Foreign  Office  and  Colonial 
Office  papers  relating  to  Heligoland  throw  some 
interesting  light  on  tlie  continental  blockade,  and 
should  l)e  utilized  by  all  who  wish  to  write  upon  that 
subject. 

For  the  (.i.inii-Dutliy  of  Frankfort  I  have  Ikiii 
content  to  build  upon  tlie  excellent  monograph  of 
Darmstaedter,  who  has  used  the  archives  of  Frank- 
fort and  Wiesbaden  to  excellent  effect.  I  have, 
however,  supplemented  his  results  by  the  corre- 
spondence   of    HddouviUe,    Bachtr,    and    Dalberg, 
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which  is  contained  in  the  Archives  du  Minist^  des 
Affaires  ^trangi^res. 

The  history  of  the  four  Rhenish  departments  has 
still  to  be  written,  and  I  trust  that  M.  L^vy-Schneider, 
the  learned  biographer  of  Jean  Bon  St  Andr^,  may 
see  liis  way  to  write  it.  Assuredly  there  must  be 
valuable  material  at  Coblenz,  some  of  which  has 
probably  found  its  way  into  local  periodicals,  to  which 
1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  access.  But  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  Coblenz  was  beyond  me  ;  and  my 
chapter  upon  the  subject  adds  nothing,  save  for 
some  gleanings  from  the  Archives  Nationales,  to  what 
has  been  conunon  knowledge  to  students. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  generously  permitted  me  to 
consult  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
and  to  the  numerous  archivists,  French  and  German, 
whose  kindly  help  and  unfailing  courtesy  have  left 
a  deep  impression  upon  me.  It  is  also  a  great 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  ever-ready  assistance 
which  has  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  of 
the  Record  Office.  To  Mr.  Calderon,  of  the  British 
Museum,  I  owe  some  information  gleaned  from  the 
principal  Polish  authority  upon  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  especially  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  Professor  York  Powell,  a  Delegate 
of  the  Clarendon  Press,  for  the  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions which  he  has  made  while  the  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
my  first  obligation  to  the  Regius  Professor,  and  I 
intend  that  it  shall  not  be  my  last.  Men  so  learned 
and  generous  as  he  must  expect,  like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  be  *  much  exposed  to  authors.' 

H.  A.  L.  F. 

Aprily  1903. 
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CHAPTER   I 

GERMANY   AND  FRANCE 

'  L'AlIemand  est  one  er^atare  qui  boit  plus  qu'elle  ne  peat  porter,  on 
tonne«a  qui  rontieot  plus  qa'il  ne  parait,  et  on  honune  qui  MUt  pin* 
qu'il  ne  dit :  j'jr  ajoute,  un  homme  dlioanear  et  de  proUte.' 

OxmnmwmxA,  Pma4m  i 


IT^EW  probkms  are  more  interesting  to  the  sociologist  than 
f*     'lal  interaction  of  different  civilizations.     What  are 

the  .  IS  which  assist  fusion,  what  arc  the  subtle  causes 

that  arrest  it,  what  historical  medium  acts  as  a  conductor,  what 
medium  again  is  non-conducting,  what  elements  of  national 
{renins,  taste,  and  character  are  capable  of  exportation,  what 

ticapable,  and  why  some  characteristics  are  more  easily  assimi- 
lated or  imitated  than  others,  these  and  a  host  of  other 
subsidiary  questions  will  always  arise  when  conquest,  migration, 
or  mere  juxtaposition  places  two  different  races  in  a  position 
where  it  is  impossible  for  either  to  remain  unaffected  by  the 
'^  'icteristics  and  ideals  of  the  other.  The  collisi«»M  '»"*ueen 
c  and  Germany  during  the  revolutionary'  and  '  'uic 

age  was  far  more  than  a  shock  of  arms.  It  involvvd  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  France  to  complete  and  extend  the 
dSBllMSon  of  her  sentiment  and  her  logic,  of  her  lightest 
faflhtohs  and  deepest  thoughts,  and  above  all  of  her  most  solid 
(contrivances  in  the  realm  of  politics.  In  this  process  the 
political  map  of  Germany  was  transfigured,  and  the  old  ideas 
that  had  ruled  the  small  German  principalities  went  suddenly, 
p  "   .  and  shamefully  l>anknipt.     A  new  co!        •      i  of  the 

worked  out  in  practical  detail  with  th<  :  « icrmans 

ipon  German  soil     It  was  no  mere  superficial  affair,  for  ercry 

'  new  and  felt  the  change,  which  indeed  entered  into  the 

lu..,  ...i;mate  social  relations,  and  included  new  laws  touching 

divorce,  inheritance,  the  civil  marriage^  the  labour  service,  the 

right  to  take  up  a  trade  or  handicraft     But  this  ofukumU 
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profound  and  important  though  it  was,  was  carricMl  out  undtT 
conditions  which  ensured  faihirc,  though  the  efTccts  of  it, 
negative  and  positive,  have  been  far  reaching.  The  roost 
advene  of  these  conditions  was  the  fact  thai  tli  V   ^    med 

States  were  caugbt  up  into  the  whirl  of  the  Sai 

Of  the  two  countries  with  which  we  are  concerned,  one  was 
humble  and  docile,  while  the  other  was  proud  and  imperious. 
One  already  knew  mucrr  of  what  the  other  had  to  teach,  and 
had  long  looked  upon  her  as  spiritual  mistress  and  guide,  while 
the  other  hod  never  realized  that  the  pupil  of  so  many  generations 
had  achieved  intellectual  manhood  and  was  already  feeling  the 
charm  and  the  spell  of  a  new  discipline.  While  Germany  knew 
France  and  admired  her,  France  was  alike  ignorant  and  con- 
temptuous of  Germany.  *  Where  are  you  going  ? '  says  an 
imaginary  traveller  in  Baron  Risbeck's  Travels.  '  To  Germany.'' 
*To  that  horrid  country.**  I  have  just  been  through  it,  but  in 
truth  there  is  nothing  there  which  merits  attention  •.* 

The  really  remarkable  thing  in  Germany  escaped  all  French 
observers  until  the  Revolution  drove  Charles  de  Villers,  and 
the  Empire  drove  Matlame  de  Stael,  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond 
the  Rhine.  It  was  the  growing  emancipation  of  the  country 
from  the  intellectual  domination  of  France.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  national  literature  sprang  up  in 
Germany,  deriving  its  inspiration,  so  for  as  that  inspiration 
was  derived  at  all,  from  the  Elizabethan  drama  or  the  poets 
of  ancient  Greece,  or  from  the  literatures  of  primitive  or 
mediaeval  times. 

*  Scarcely,'  wrote  Schiller  in  1794,  *has  the  cold  fever  of 
Gallomania  left  us,  when  a  still  hotter  fever  of  Graecomania 
breaks  out.'  But  the  renascence  of  Hellenism — though  its  like 
had  not  been  experienced  since  the  fifteenth  century  diffused 
Greek  knowledge  among  the  scholars  of  the  West — was  merely 
one  symptom  out  of  many  of  a  changed  attitude  towards 
literature  and  art  Among  the  debts  the  world  owes  to 
Rousseau  the  greatest  perhaps  is  his  protest  against  the  com- 
plicated artifice  of  civilized  life.  But  the  conventions  of  litera- 
ture were  seen  to  be  as  complicated  and  as  arbitrary  as  the 
conventions  of  politics,  and  in  the  light  of  Rousseau's  teaching 
'  Risbeck,  Voyage*  en  AUemagne,  i.  5,  and  Lang,  Memoiren,  i.  248. 
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the  diriCTil  tradition  ot  1  ivikIi  literature,  with  its  delight  in 
logical  coherence,  ibt  passion  fur  abtitractiuns,  its  pure  colourkiB 
and  attenuated  vocabular}',  its  strict  n^i^ard  for  the  dramatic 
unitiea,  and  its  time-honoured  conventions  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  *  nature^  and  therefore  to 
be  condemned.  T^fwing  exposed  the  defects  of  the  Frendi 
dxama  and  attempted  to  provide  a  German  substitute.  Herder 
argued  that  there  was  an  essential  diherence  between  the  imita- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  models,  since  the  Greeks  represented 
the  natural  and  common  element  in  civilization  and  could  there- 
fore be  imitated  with  profit,  while  the  Latin  races,  representing 
a  specialized  form  of  culture  only  appropriate  to  their  own 
peculiar  racial  temperament,  could  not  be  copied  without 
danger.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  particular  argu- 
ment, it  was  a  sound  instinct  which  led  Herder  to  protest 
against  the  servile  imitation  of  French  models.  In  the  realm 
of  literature  Grermany  had  already  leanit  every  lesscm  from 
France  that  she  was  dupable  of  assimilating.  She  was  now 
banning  to  discover  a  soul  of  her  own. 

Of  this  profound  move!  I'  ■  ^'  ice  was  almost  wholly  i 
A  young  German  philoli_.  :  au  was  in  Paris  in  IbU .  _  :_ 
that  nobody  knew  Schiller,  that  a  French  friend  who  had  been 
taking  German  lessons  for  seven  years  cited  Hagedoni,  / 
and  Gellert  as  the  best  German  writers,  and  that  the  boo.v.v  .ici> 
only  remembered  to  have  heard  of  some  translations  of  a 
*  Monsieur  Sch^et,*  who  upon  examination  turned  out  to  be 
Goethe  *.  T\ie  statement  must  no  doubt  be  taken  with  qualifi- 
cations, but  in  the  main  the  impression  conveyed  by  it  is  correct. 
A  few  bad  translations — and  the  translations  from  the  German 
into  Freocfa  made  during  the  eighteenth  century  are  said  by 
those  who  have  examined  them  to  be  uniformly  bad — can  never 
popularize  a  foreign  literature,  and  with  the  single  exospticNi 
of  irrrtArr,  and  posubly  also  of  Schiller^s  Robber*^  which  was 
adapted  for  the  FVench  stage  and  acted  in  Paris  in  1792  and 
1793,  no  work  of  German  literature  achieved  anything  like 
popularity  in  France.  Of  more  serious  books  Lessing^s  Dramo' 
turgy  (traMHluted  in  1785)  alone  attracted  smne  notice,  for 
it  brought  principles  of  aesthatie  criticism  to  bear  upon 
*  J.  F.  Rsiehsrdt,  Vertrm¥lt»  Bri^  mm  Ptrit, 
•  S 
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French  dnunatic  art.  But  that  Germany  either  pomened  or 
might  posse—  a  literature  of  her  own  was  an  idea  which  had 
never  entered  the  French  mind  during  the  Ancien  Kt^me,  and 
the  Empire  of  Napoleon  had  already  been  fouiulcd  Ix^fore  a 
little  band  of  writers — Stapfer,  de  Villers,  de  Gerando,  Garat, 
and  Malouet — attempted  in  the  Archive*  LitUrairen  dc  V Europe 
to  give  to  France  a  true  idea  of  the  position  of  German  poetr>' 
and  German  thought  in  the  world  of  intellect '. 

If  it  was  a  rare  thing  f«)r  a  Frenchman  to  have  read  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Grerman  work,  the  Frenchman  who  understood  the 
German  language  was  a  still  more  singiilnr  phenomenon.  Vol. 
taire^s  countrymen  p^^arded  the  tongue  of  Goethe  as  a  Imrbarous 
and  difficult  patout  which  the  {)olite  society  of  Europe,  Germany 
inchided,  had  agreed  to  neglect ;  nor  could  it  be  forgotten  that 
Ix'ibnit/,  though  praising  the  virtues  of  German  as  a  medium 
for  philosophical  writing,  had  elected  to  publish  his  most  im- 
portant compositions  in  French,  and  that  Fretlerick  the  Great 
had  openly  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  his  oyrn  country. 

But  if  the  language  of  Goethe  was  almost  unknown  in  France, 
there  can  have  been  few  educated  Germans,  from  the  King  on 
his  throne  to  the  merchant  at  his  desk,  untu-quainted  with 
FVench.  French  was  the  language  of  diplomacy  and  Court 
society  ;  it  was  often  the  medium  of  erudite  intercourse ;  it  was 
the  key  to  the  most  accessible  polite  literature  in  the  world. 
When  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  a  Prussian  field- marshal, 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  \*Tote  in  French.  At  Herr 
Kiekhover's  house,  a  centre  of  musical  society  at  Hamburg, 
the  conversation,  says  Spohr,  was  almost  entirely  in  French  *. 
'  I  was  very  much  surprised,'  said  the  French  professor  at  the 
Karlsruhe  Lyc^  in  1807,  '  to  hear  at  Meschede  (in  Westphalia) 
a  man  in  the  costume  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  cite  with 
accuracy  Joinville,  Brantome,  de  ITiou,  and  all  our  classics.  He 
was  a  manufacturer  of  the  neighlx>urhood  '.'  Another  traveller 
says :  *  I  doubt  whether  there  are  in  France  many  towns  whose 

'  Virgile  Ro«el,  HUtoire  de*  relatioru  lUt^raire*  de  la  France  et  de  tAUe- 
magne  ;  Supfle,  Geachichte  den  deut»chen  KuUureinflu**et  auf  Frankreich. 
•  Spohr,  Autobiography  (En^l.  tr.),  17. 
'  LeUrtM  tur  la  WettphaHe,  1809. 
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libraries  are  furnished  with  German  journals.  In  the  first 
German  town  I  visited  I  found  the  journals  of  all  countries '. 
An  official  report  prepared  for  the  French  Emperor  in  1810 
offers  still  more  striking  testimony  to  the  capacity  of  GcrmanH 
fbr  reading  foreign  tongues  and  to  the  diffusion  of  reading 
habits  among  them  '*.  '  'lliere  is  scarcely  an  educated  German," 
it  says  *  ^'l^o  cannot  read  French,  Italian,  and  English,  as  well 
ns  Latin."  And  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  field  of  pedagogy 
Rousseau  had  no  disciples  so  strenuous,  so  unquestioning,  and 
so  devoid  of  humour  as  the  Grermans  '. 

The  intellectual  hegemony  of  France  was  indeed  so  clearly 
marked  as  to  excite  special  investigation.  In  1783  the  Academy 
of  Berlin  proposed  for  competition  the  question, '  What  is  it  that 
has  made  the  French  tongue  universal?"  and  Rivarol  gained 
the  prize  by  dwelling  pardonably  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  language  over  which  he  exercised  so  delicate  a  mastery. 
But  in  truth  many  historical  causes  quite  unconnected  with 
philology-  had  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  French :  the 
dazzling  magnificence  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV,  which  was 
specially  impressive  to  the  German  princes  who  were  just 
emerging  from  the  havoc  of  the  Thirty  Years"  War ;  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which,  by  dispersing  the  Huguenots 
over  Europe,  provided  every  considerable  city  with  needy  and 
competent  teachers  of  the  French  language ;  the  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  during  which  thousands 
of  French  deserters  found  a  home  in  Germany ;  but  above  all 
the  brilliance  of  the  French  classics,  the  elegance  and  wit  of 
their  lighter  literature,  and  the  attractive  urbanity  of  French 
life  and  conversation. 

The  contrast  Ix'tween  German  knowlwlge  of  France  and 
French  ignorance  of  Gennany  is  sinnmetl  up  thus  by  one  of 
the  few  Frenchmen  of  the  Revolutionary  period  who  knew 
what  Germany  was  like,  Charl«  de  Villera.     *  Germany/  he 

*  Vu^e  RoMel,  HitMrt  d*M  r^LUioiu  UMfrairtm  ds  la  Framea  »t  4t 
l'Anma§mt,  163-4. 

*  Report  of  Carter  and  Noei,  extmru*  m  ,  iili>h<  1  i 
Gotamuthii  A^Mt  AiMt<Mrytb> PUd^tfUc,  1812. 

*  HsmofW  Otrtdopkt  Fkiut  4  fAmmMt  NaMmah  « 
w»(/lmm  M  maHmal  A  fuM§»  4m  mfim*.    Aax  d^pttt*  ' 
liucckeburg  en  Westpbalie. 
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MLy%  'differs  from  France  so  profoundly  that  the  contrast  is 
hard  to  explain  and  the  countr>'  difficult  to  know  well.  For 
v/  us  Frenchmen  it  is  like  the  EUtst,  where  ever^'thing  is  at  first 
strange  and  unintelligible  alike  in  thought  and  in  expression. 
The  Germans  know  us  better  in  general  than  we  know  them. 
Of  all  Europeans  they  are  those  who  are  the  bcNt  at  oWrving 
and.stii(l\'       r      '  I  )li'«  and  who  do  moHt  justice  to  them. 

We  often  '^C  themselves  to  adopt  our  manner  of 

speech,  our  idiom,  to  enter  into  our  views ;  in  a  word,  they  will 
make  themselves  almost  Frenchmen  in  order  to  facilitate  our 
intercourse  with  them '.' 

This  docile,  laborious,  and  highly  educated  people  was  con- 
demned to  a  kind  of  political  paralysis.  While  in  the  realms 
of  speculation,  knowledge,  and  feeling  Germany  was  during  the 
seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties  achieving  results  which  no  other 
European  nation  could  rival,  her  political  system  was  so  un- 
reasonable, inconvenient,  and  cumbrous  as  to  be  destructive  of 
the  intelligent  handling  of  public  affairs.  Nominally  an  Empire, 
Grermany  was  in  reality  a  federation  of  States,  and,  as  Montes- 
quieu pointed  out,  a  very  bad  kind  of  federation.  The  units 
of  which  it  was  composed  were  unequal  in  size,  various  in 
constitution,  and  far  too  untrammelled  in  their  political  action. 
They  could  make  war  upon  their  own  account,  and  hire  out 
their  armies  to  foreign  powers  without  imperial  consent.  The 
map  of  Germany  was  a  mosaic,  especially  in  the  centre,  in 
Swabia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  W'estphalia, 
and  the  arbitrary  intermixture  of  States  was  fatal  to  any  effective 
administration  of  them.  Nor  were  the  imperial  institutions 
capable  of  directing  the  multifarious  atoms  which  composed 
the  Germanic  body.  The  Diet  of  Ratisbon  was  a  mere  con- 
gress of  diplomatic  agents  who  did  not  act,  but  did  little  more 
than  roister  decisions  separately  taken  by  the  States  from 
which  they  were  severally  accredited.  It  was  composed  of  three 
Colleges — the  Electoral  College  which  chose  the  Emperor,  the 
College  of  Princes,  and  the  College  of  Free  Towns.  A  majority 
of  two  Colleges  was  required  for  a  resolution  or  conchmtm  of 
the  Diet.     The  preponderant  influence  belonged  to  the  princes, 

*  Coup  ttminir  le*  umversiUa  et  le  mode  dinttruction  publique  de  I'AUe- 
mtifm  frotmttmte.    CmmeL,  1806. 
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Bad  among  the  princes  to  a  small  number  ci  families,  most 
of  whom  were  Electoral.  But  so  little  interest  was  taken  in 
the  affairs  of  the  body  that  absenteeism  was  rife.  Thus  in  1788 
of  the  hundred  voters  inscribed  in  the  Collie  of  Princes 
fourteen  only  came  to  Ratisbon,  while  of  the  fifty-one  free 
towns,  eight  alone  were  represented. 

The  Circles  of  the  Empire  were  doubtless  of  value  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  their  political  organization,  which  had 
never  been  complete,  had  almost  everywhere  fallen  entirely  into 
desuetude.  The  Emperor  was  in  reality  only  the  honorary 
president  of  the  confederation.  His  prerogatives  had  been 
whittled  away  by  a  series  of  imperial  capitulations,  the  first  of 
which  was  drawn  up  before  the  election  of  Charles  V.  He 
convoked  the  Diet,  ratified  its  recesses,  gave  investiture  of  fiefs, 
received  the  homage  of  imperial  towns,  and  had  the  right  to 
send  a  commissioner  to  be  present  at  episcopal  elections.  But 
an  official  document  of  1764  stated  his  imperial  revenue  to 
amount  to  13,884  florins  and  32  kreuzers.  The  imperial  army 
could  not  be  collected  without  the  order  of  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  and  could  not  march  without  the  consent  of  the  diets 
of  the  Circles.  The  two  courts  instituted  to  judge  cases 
resened  for  the  Emperor,  that  is  to  say,  the  imperial  Chamber 
at  AN'otzlar  and  the  Aulic  Court  at  Vienna,  were  proverbial 
tor  tJRir  delays,  and  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  their 
deS«ions  against  a  prominent  prince  who  chose  to  defy  them. 

.Nor  was  this  fetleration  by  any  means  a  federation  of  equals. 
ITjere  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  States  in  the  Empire,  repre- 
senting every  grade  in  the  feudal  hierarchy  from  the  knight 
to  the  Emperojt^  and  a  day^s  journey  might  take  a  traveller 
through  a  free  city,  throu^  the  territory  of  a  sovereign  abbot, 
through  a  village  owned  by  an  imperial  knight,  throu^  the 
possessions  of  a  landgrave,  a  duke,  a  priooe,  and  a  king  ^ 

This  political  diversity  would  not  necessarily  have  been 
injurious  though  it  would  always  have  been  inoonTenient,  if 
the  multitudinous  States  of  Germany  had  heat  animated  by 
a  ronunon  feeling  of  nationality.  But  such  a  feeling  thoqgfa 
(iiinly  present  to  some  natores,  had  no  weight  in  the  oonnseb 
of  German  cabinets.  Tlie  Beformation  and  the  wan  of  religion 
*  Hfanly,  FtrmaHtu  ttrrUmUk  *  iEm9p$t  SMt. 
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which  proceeded  from  it,  had  left  scars  and  divided  memories 
in  tlie  least  rancorous  of  ))e<)|)les.  The  Protestants  had  enlistetl 
Swedes  and  French,  and  the  Catholic  escutcheon  was  darkly 
stained  by  the  brutalities  of  Spaniards  and  Croats.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  savagery  was  diminished  but  the  egoism 
remained.  .Every  German  Court  pursued  its  own  advantage 
regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  Empire^  ^Austria  cttled  I^omiine 
to  France  that  the  Hapsburgs  might  be  strengthened  in  Italy, 
steadily  plotted  the  partition  of  Bavaria,  and  negotiated  for  the 
cession  of  Luxemburg.  Prussia  seixed  Silesia  in  1740,  and  with 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  entered  into  a  scheme  for  the  partition 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  leading 
Gennan  powers  led  to  foreign  intervention,  and  English,  French, 
and  Russians  joined  in  the  long  quarrel  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  greed  of  1740  and  was  only  tenninated  by  the  exhaustion 
of  1763.  The  first  partition  of  Poland,  nine  years  later,  was 
the  crowning  triumph  of  politic  fraud  and  greed  unabashed. 

With  such  examples  before  them  it  is  small  wonder  if  the 
secondary  German  princes  eagerly  sought  to  obtain  an  advance 
in  dignity,  to  swell  their  armies,  to  fill  their  coffers,  and  to 
expand  their  frontiers  at  the  expense  of  their  weaker  neighbours. 
The  clerical  principalities  seemed  marked  out  for  the  spoiler, 
and  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  men  were  already  talking  of 
secularization  as  an  easy  means  of  gratifying  the  lay  aj  »  'tite. 
*  The  only  desire  which  the  duke  clearly  expressed  to  nn  '(^  "s 
Mirabeau  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  1786,  *  is  the  sepaT"  -^  . 
of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  from  the  English  monarchy  and 
the  secularization  of  certain  States  which  may  one  day  con- 
tribute an  equivalent  for  Saxony  ^'  The  traffic  in  souls  and 
square  miles  was  no  invention  of  Napoleon.  All  through  the 
eighteenth  century  it  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  German 
princes. 

II 

Every  traveller  in  Germany  remarked  the  contrast  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  territories  of  the  Empire.  The 
difference,  says  Risbeck,  is  like  the  difference  between  France 

'  Cf.  Sorel,  V Europe  et  Is  Revolution  FranfaUe,  i.  460. 
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and  Spain  *.  In  one  quarter  you  found  ignorance,  squalor, 
degrading  superstition,  in  the  other  educational  seal,  reading 
habitii  widely  diffused,  and  free  thinking.  While  Protestant 
Saxony  was  thriving  and  intelligent,  in  Catholic  Bavaria  *  super- 
iitition  and  poverty  blended  with  distress '  were  *  visible  in  everv 
village  aiul  almost  in  every  countenance  *.'  In  Protestant  Ger- 
many crime  was  extraordinarily  rare,  but  nowhere  were  gallows 
and  wheels  so  much  in  roquisiticm  as  in  Bavaria,  and  the  astonish- 
ing proportion  which  burglary  bore  to  other  fonns  of  crime  in 
tliat  country  was  attributed  to  the  badness  of  the  schools  and 
the  habits  of  b^;gary  encouraged  by  the  Roman  Church  '. 

Whereas  the  Protestant  Universities  were  flourishing,  the 
Catholic  Universities  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  obscurantism 
and  decay,  ^^'hen  Soemmering,  an  able  young  anatomist,  wrote 
a  dissertation  upon  negroes  for  the  University  of  Mainz,  in 
which  he  argued  that  the  negro  was  structurally  more  akin  to  the 
ape  than  to  the  white  man,  he  was  reprimanded  at  the  instance 
of  the  Chapter  of  Cologne,  which  conserved  the  relics  of  the 
three  Kings  of  the  East,  and  was  jealous  of  the  honour  of  King 
Melchior*.  Sailer,  one  of  the  few  German  Catholics  of  real 
spiritual  power  in  the  later  half  of  the  century,  was  expelled  fronj 
his  professorial  chair  at  Dillingen,  because  it  was  only  by  expelling 
him  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  could  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
Obwexer  bank,  which  was  then  dominated  by  Jesuit  influence*. 

Nevertheless  during  the  later  half  of  tlie  century  even  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Gennany  gradually  became  aff'ected  by 
the  lilx^rating  influences  of  the  time.  New  ideas  arose  respect- 
ing ecclesiastical  organization,  and  a  change  began  to  come 
over  the  thought  and  spirit  of  many  (Jatholics, 

The  eightet-nth  ctntury  has  been  calle<l  the  age  of  enlightened 
despotism,  and  every  (it-nnnn  i  *  ,  '  '  .  ''  '  '  ,|  or 
liarliaric,   wiis    striving   to    tu<^  .  .    ■  own 

dominions.     In   this  enterprise  the  Catholic   print 

1    ,  ... 

»  \\ :: _  .;  ..^  ■_...„  ^  ..c ,^j., ,  .; 

in  the  yean  1777-0,  H  19Qu 

*  Jhtrrl^/lcife  dtirrh  DmiUBkimi,  4k  NitJtfUnit  tmd  f^mtkmcn,  >... 
156,  174  i  .MiralM-au,  iii.20ft. 

*  Miiabsau,  i.  224. 

*  iUfpsMstot  DwUekt  Bk§rafUtf  art.  Sailar. 
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tunate  than  their  Protestant  neighbours,  were  brouglit  into 
necessary  conflict  with  the  independent  power  of  t)u>  Cntliolic 
Church.  Ilie  power  of  the  Pope  directly  challenged  their 
territorial  sovereignty.  So  long  hh  this  power  lastwl  no  Catholic 
prince  in  Germany  wan,  or  could  be,  master  in  his  own  house. 

To  the  unuttered  thoughts  and  desires  of  dissatisfied  Catholics 
there  came  in  1768  a  startling  response  in  a  work  printed  at 
Frankfort  under  the  title  ItMti  Febronii  de  statu  Ecdesiae  et  le- 
gitima  potestaU  Romani  pontificts  liber  tingularis  ad  retmien- 
dot  duuidenies  in  religions  Christiana  composihu.  This  book, 
first  published  in  Latin,  but  speedily  translated  into  German, 
was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  monarchical  organization  of  the 
Roman  Church.  It  argued  that  the  Pope  was  subject  to 
general  councils :  that  he  possessed  no  spiritual  titles  superior 
to  those  of  the  bishops.  It  pleaded  for  the  conciliar  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  urged  that  if  the  Pope  refused  to 
summon  general  councils,  national  councils  should  meet  after 
the  French  model,  and  that  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops 
should  agree  to  stand  together  and  to  disregard  any  papal 
censures  which  might  be  provoked  by  their  action. 

Febronius  achieved  the  kind  of  8ucc*ess  which  rewards  the 
man  who  puts  into  formal  shape  a  large  inarticulate  mass 
of  feeling.  His  treatise  became  the  textbook  at  Vienna ; 
a  University  was  created  at  Bonn  to  expound  his  doctrine ; 
and  there  were  few  teachers  of  canon  law  in  the  Catholic 
Universities  of  Germany  who  did  not  teach  some  form  of 
Febronianism.  In  Austria  Joseph  II  carrie<l  out  the  pre- 
cepts to  the  letter,  submitting  monks  and  bishops  to  State 
control,  and  even  cherishing  the  thought  of  a  complete  separa- 
tion from  Rome.  Nor  was  *  Josephism '  confined  to  the  Haps- 
burg  dominions.  The  Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  Treves,  and 
Salzburg  met  together  at  Ems  in  1786  and  drew  up  a  declara- 
tion— the  famous  Ems  Punktation — in  which,  while  conceding 
to  the  Pope  all  the  privileges  which  he  could  be  proved  to  have 
exercised  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  they  denied 
all  the  claims  based  upon  the  spurious  Isidorian  decretals.  No 
diocesans  were  to  have  recourse  to  Rome,  no  papal  exemptions 
were  to  be  permitted,  monasteries  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
foreign  superiors,  and  no  papal  bulls  were  to  be  regarded  as 
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binding  until  they  had  reodved  the  sanction  of  the  I)ishop 
to  whose  diocese  they  were  directed.  The  attempt  to  establish 
a  national  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  failed,  but  in  few 
countries  was  there  less  of  Ultramontanism,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  breach  between  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Papacy  sensibly  aflected  the  prestige  of  France  among  German 
Cathoiiw  \ 

The  Roman  Catholic  system  does  not  admit  of  free  dogmatic 
criticism,  and  the  German  Catholics  were  but  rarely  tempted 
into  intellectual  indiscretions.  Here  and  there  a  German 
bishop  or  canon  would  finger  Voltaire  and  place  a  bust  of 
Rousseau  in  his  study,  but  the  scepticism  which  was  so  common 
among  the  French  abb^  was  rarely  to  be  found.  Nevertheless 
a  more  charitable  and  tolerant  spirit  gradually  spread  among 
the  educated  clergy.  Works  of  Protestant  theology  b^an 
to  find  their  way  into  Catholic  libraries  and  to  influence 
Catholic  thought  and  speech  * ;  in  the  See  of  Salzbui^  the  sing- 
ing of  German  hymns  and  the  use  of  the  Gennan  Bible  were 
encouraged.  In  Wiirzburg  and  in  Mainz  Catholic  prelates 
improved  the  elementary  schools,  and  Karl  Joseph  von 
Erthal,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  actually  abolished  some  monas- 
teries, applied  their  revenues  to  the  University,  and  appointed 
Protestant  professors  to  University  chairs.  The  newer  Catho- 
licism was  represented  by  an  order  of  Joseph  II  of  Austria,  who 
directed  that  ym  V  -      men  should  no  longer  be  trained 

*  in  dogmatic  su  i  >   schola.stic  nonsense,^  but  should 

rather  be  impressed  with  the  points  of  agreement  betweoi 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  Christian  Churches. 

The  two  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  were  affected  in 

a  fSu*  higher  degree  by  the  double  influence  of  Erastianism  and 

rationalism.     Prom   the  very  first  the  Lutheran  Church   had 

!>-.  I,  i.M./ln  n  department  of  the  State,  and  to  this  day  it  has 

tne  the  paralysing  dfects  of  this  association.     In 

'  m»n,Mtim  ITsaArwiy  Jmrck'9 l$km»  I  73 ;  Httnsr,  OtukMtt  4tr 
dtutaekm  XMSrstar,  tt.  306-18. 

*  Thus  udOT  the  snUglrtsosd  rule  of  Frmns  Udwig  n»  Erthal  of 
WOnboif  (1779-W),  Gsthobe  dsfgy  wsf«  moamA  of  frso  tUaldof , 
plain  spoaldnf,  and  eoovsna  wMi  Piotsslaols  {BOmnkm  to  AasfeM  4m 
Zkrfsarfw  4tr  Ratfim  awrf  0§ttlUtkktlt,  17W ;  gaoled  by  Schaaid,  Omekkhtt 
dtr  hathaltatkmk  Kirdm  in  DtmJaMand,  OS^ 
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the  eighteenth  centurv,  when  despotiiim  was  in  fashion,  the 
servihty  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  wan  a  byword  *.  There  waj* 
no  act  of  authority  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  applaud, 
and  no  mhilation  with  which  they  wouhl  not  l)e8|)atter  a  noble 
or  n  prince,  'Vhe  most  popular  preacher  in  Hanover,  Consis- 
torialrath  Uhle,  openly  in  the  pulpit  compared  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  come  to  redeem  the 
sins  of  his  people,  and  the  congregation  was  not  shcx-ked  ''. 

Few  passages  in  history  are  more  difficult  to  explain  tlian  the 
sudden  loss  of  spiritual  force  which  befell  the  Lutheran  Church 
after  the  death  of  its  founder.  An  age  of  intense  passion  and 
inner  conflict  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  the  most  arid 
theological  controversy.  A  fonn  of  orthodoxy  was  develojx?<l 
hardly  less  strict  than  that  from  which  the  north  of  Germany 
had  only  just  emancipated  itself,  and,  moreover,  utterly  deficient 
in  all  those  suggestions  and  appeals  to  the  imagination  that 
abound  in  the  lloman  system,  lliere  was  little  enough  either  of 
devotion  or  large- mindedness  in  the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  pedant^i 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  devotional  natures  sought  refuge 
in  various  forms  of  pietistic  exercise  which  lay  outside  the  hori7x)n 
of  official  worship.  But  no  organization  can  long  resist  the 
insidious  influence  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  which  encom- 
passes it,  and  the  vigorous  blast  of  rationalism  which  blew 
through  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  rents  in 
tlie  stout  old  Lutheran  fortress.  The  herald  and  the  prophet 
of  the  new  movement,  Johann  Sender,  occupied  the  chair  of 
theology  at  Halle  from  1754-91.  His  piety,  his  elevation  of 
character,  his  industry,  his  intellectual  fearlessness  combined 
with  exceptional  longevity  to  give  him  a  commanding  influence 
over  theological  studies  in  Germany.  'ITioroughly  versed  in 
Locke  and  the  literature  of  English  Deism,  Sender  applied 
himself  to  freeing  religion  from  its  dogmatic  trammels.  In  his 
view  theology  was  the  product  not  of  religion  but  of  the 
Church,  and  being  framed  to  meet  transitory  and  local  needs  it 
poesessed  merely  a  transitory  and  local  value.  Religion  was 
essential,  personal,  and  moral,  and  implied  the  full  and  har- 
monious  development   of   individual   character.      Every   man 

'  £iler8,  Meine  Wanderung  durch't  L^btn,  1856,  i.  25. 
'  Hannover  tcie  e*  tcor,  ut,  und  voerden  vrird,  1804, 34. 
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must  have  his  own  private  religion,  and  private  religions 
could  only  poaaeas  that  measure  of  common  agreement  which 
subsiiitcd  between  the  characters  of  men.  The  appeal  to  the 
Apostolic  Church  was  absurd  because  it  could  be  historically 
sho\*  '  '  ' '  A|x)stolic  Church  was  full  of  the  errors,  the 
su\y  A  the  crudities  of  the  time.     Nor  could  a  more 

certain  criterion  of  religious  truth  be  found  in  Sacred  Writ 
itself,  for  this  too  was  composed  under  historical  conditions, 
and  while  some  of  its  teaching  was  of  universal  application, 
other  parts  of  it  were  tempered  to  long-vanished  Hebraic 
readers  and  to  long-vanished  Hebraic  times  *. 

This  free  spirit  of  imjuiry,  this  search  for  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion, this  application  of  scientific  historical  canons  to  Biblical 
studies  spread  like  fire  through  Northern  Germany.  Mirabeau 
remarked  in  1786  that  almost  all  the  Prussian  clergy  were 
intetted.  *  Already/  he  writes,  *  they  openly  proclaim  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  mass  of  fables  mingled  with  the  history  of 
tlu-  Jewish  people,  which  has  no  obligatory  force  for  us ;  that 
the  Apostles  were  not  inspireil,  at  least  in  details,  and  that 
they  might  easily  have  been  deceived ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
H  prophet,  a  man  sent  by  God  to  preach  a  new  religion  and 
to  seal  it  with  his  blo<xl,  but  not  a  universal  redeemer  who  has 
paid  all  the  debts  of  the  human  raceV  A  superintendent- 
general,  issuing  a  direction  to  his  subordinate  clergy  in  1781, 
remarked  that  the  theologians  of  the  new  school  avoided 
mentioning  the  name  of  Jesus  in  their  sermons.  He  admitted 
that  the  common 'talk  about  the  Lamb,  the  blood  and  the  wounds^ 
was  'phantasy,'  but  nevertheless  the  clergy  were  wrong  in  going 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  should  remember  the  virtues  of 
this  'excellent  man  {vorirefflichrr  Aiann\  and  seek  to  awake  on 
ever)'  op|X)rtunity  a  feeling  of  love  and  gratitude  for  themV 
In  1800  it  was  reported  that  religion  was  dead,  and  that  '  it  is 
no  longer  the  fashion  to  be  a  Christian  *.''    Nowhere  was  there 

I  f  |i>ttn«»r .  nmcUtAh  dirr  jUtd^ek^  LUitratur  Im  arkimdkni*m  Jthrktmdtri, 
ii.  Ul' 

*  MinibMii,  i.  292. 

'  BUen,  Meimt  Wandtrmtg  dmrk's  Ubm,  I  81,  and  cf.   PhilippMui, 

*  Bilm.  i.  72.  75. 
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a  greater  abundance  of  natural  piety,  of  simple  domestic  reli^on, 
than  in  Germany.  But  much  of  it  was  not  enrolled  in  any  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  r^ments,  and  the  'drum  eocletiiaHtic,^ 
whether  beaten  by  a  Lutheran  pastor  or  a  Catholic  bishop 
about  the  year  1800,  would  have  had  no  power  to  thrill  a  single 
soul  or  to  lead  a  single  body  into  uncomfortable  places.  But 
in  truth  neither  pastor  nor  bishop  was  cast  in  the  heroic 
mould. 

Such  reflections  may  seem  superfluous.  But  it  is  well  to 
understand  from  the  outset,  that  a  force  which  in  a  nation 
largely  composed  of  peasants  may  be  often  expected  to  inflame 
passions  and  to  shape  events,  was  in  Germany  singularly 
feeble.  The  pastors  and  priests  of  Germany  had  long  been 
r^arded  as  the  spiritual  police  of  the  State.  Schooled  in 
obedience  themselves,  it  was  their  duty  to  enforce  the  same 
discipline  of  obedience  upon  their  flocks.  State  ordinances  were 
read  from  the  Prussian  pulpits,  and  some  of  the  men  who  read 
them  were  destined  within  a  few  years  to  give  out  from  the 
same  place  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon's  armies.  *  An  insurrec- 
tion of  the  airSs"*  was  impossible  in  Germany,  nor  did  the 
Churches  provide  any  tribunes  of  the  people.  Politics  were  the 
aftair  of  the  prince  whose  will  and  intelligence  were  guided  by 
God — a  theory  as  convenient  to  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia 
as  it  had  been  to  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse-Cassel  or  the  Kings 
of  Prussia. 

Ill 

These  political  and  intellectual  conditions  produced  a  spirit 
wholly  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  energetic  character. 
The  Sturm  und  Drang  period  of  German  history  has  indeed 
been  not  infrequently  compared  with  the  French  Revolution. 
There  was  the  same  upheaval  and  efFer\'escence  of  thought,  the 
same  glorification  of  nature,  the  same  removal  of  traditional 
restraint,  the  same  prodigal  sentimentality  in  both  movements. 
But  there  was  a  profound  difference.  The  French  enthusiasts 
created  a  new  order  of  society ;  for  the  German  it  was  sufficient 
to  experience  the  vicarious  violence  of  the  stage.  The  one 
movement  became  fiercely  practical ;    the  other  was  merely  an 
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emotional  fashion,  whidi  small  men  cherished  and  great  men 
(Hitgrew.  When  the  fiimes  of  this  excitement  had  evaporated, 
Germany  resumed  her  mood  of  bland  and  enlightened  curiosity. 
Gustav  Freytag  has  acutely  obsenred  that  no  German  writers 
of  the  period  knew  how  to  depict  a  real  nuui  of  action. 
Everywhere  the  speculative  self-questioning  temper  clouds  the 
will  of  their  honoes.  And  in  real  life  there  was  little  to  evoke 
iind  everything  to  impede  the  growth  of  practical  enterprise. 
Cnmmcrce  and  manufacture  were  as  yet  too  insignificant  in 
\'  .  aue  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  national  character. 
'I1ie  age  of  mediaeval  maritime  enterprise  had  passed,  that  of 
iiiixltni  colonial  adventure  had  not  begun.  War  is  sometimes 
ji  li^i  fill  school  of  riractical  cnerg}-,  and  the  wars  of  Frederick 
the  Gre^tj^ade  I  But  there  can  be  no  worse  influence 

in  a  State  than  unintelligent  militarism,  and  the  militarism  of 
the  German  States  was  unintelligent,  oppressive,  and  all-per- 
vading. In  those  days  the  rules  of  war  were  formal,  and  the 
men  pieces  of  a  machine  of  whom  little  else  was  demanded  save 
physical  precision.  There  was  scant  occasion  for  brain  or 
initiative  when  battles  were  decided  by  the  push  of  bayonet 
or  the  impact  of  cavalry.  There  was  little  patriotic  enthusiaMB 
when  soldiers  of  fortune  passed  from  service  to  service,  when 
choice  recruits  were  kidnapped  from  neighbouring  principalities 
and.  whole  r^ments  hired  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
army  was  one  of  the  properties  of  despotism,  t<^ther  with  the 
mistresses,  and  tlie  kennels,  and  the  well-filled  stables.  Only 
in  Prussia  had  an  army  served  a  serious  purpose,  and  Jena  was 
to  show  that  the  military  system  of  the  great  Frederick  was 
as  rotten  and  obsolete  as  the  useless  pomp  of  regiments  that 
decorated  the  prooMiioni  of  an  Elector  of  Mainz  or  a  Maigrave 
of  Baden. 

llie  reaction  of  all  this  militarism  upon  civil  life  was  veiy 
serious,  and  it  cannot  be  descril)cd  with  greater  force  than  in 
the  words  of  a  remarkable  book  which  appeared  in  1759,  *The 
Master  and  the  Servant  \'  by  Friedrich  Kari  von  Moser,  whose 
life  luul  been  spent  in  the  civil  service  of  Hesse-Homburg  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  *  The  despotism  of  several  of  our  German 
masters,*  he  writes,  *  their  hanh  treatoMnt  of  their  subjects,  the 

*  Ikr  Utrr  umd  dmr  Dttntr,  4£  ff. 
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frequency  with  which  they  violate  the  most  sacred  pn)nii8e8 
Hiicl  the  compacti}  which  they  have  made  with  their  KHtates, 
their  ij,^oraiicc  and  wilful  neglect  of  fluty,  their  exaggeration 
of  prerogatives  reasonable  and  inviolable  in  themselves,  for 
these,  together  with  many  other  signs  of  evil  times,  we  have 
mainly  to  thank  the  military  method  of  goveniment/  And 
then  the  writer  introduces  us  to  the  prince  who  having  spent 
his  youth  in  the  camp  succeefls  to  his  father's  throne.  He 
expects  the  same  blind  unquestioning  obedience  of  his  serxants 
as  the  officer  exacts  from  his  men  in  the  trenches.  He  plagues 
the  treasury  and  the  country  with  a  thousand  demands ;  he 
will  not  be  denied  or  contradicted,  and  looks  upon  all  with 
whom  he  has  to  do  as  his  enemies.  In  time  the  despotic 
temper  of  the  master  communicates  itself  to  all  departments 
of  the  State.  As  the  prince  bullies  and  hectors  his  ministers 
so  the  minister  bullies  and  hectors  his  inferiors,  and  the 
government,  which  should  be  all  harmony  and  co-operation, 
becomes  like  a  regiment  in  which  each  rank  despises  the  rank 
below  it. 

Militarism,  however,  was  not  the  only  poison  at  work.  It  is 
indeed  an  error  (refuted  by  the  whole  course  of  Greek  historj) 
to  suppose  that  large  and  serious  political  issues  cannot  arise 
in  small  States,  but  when  a  system  of  small  States  is  combined 
with  a  system  of  social  privilege  the  cumulative  effect  is  apt 
to  be  disastrous  to  political  perspective.  The  petty  cabals  and 
the  trivial  occupations  which  consumed  the  energies  of  many 
a  small  German  Court ;  the  ceremony,  the  red  tape,  the  aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness,  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  spite  and 
selfishness,  of  vice  and  ignorance,  have  been  depicted  in  many 
a  caustic  and  diverting  page'.  The  plethora  of  useless  offices, 
everywhere  a  blot  on  German  administration,  was  most  apparent 
in  the  small  State.  *  A  little  territory,'  writes  K.  von  Moser, 
'composed  of  a  small  town  and  four  or  five  villages  ha>> 
a  Chancery,  a  Consistory,  a  Treasury,  a  Court  MarshsJ's  office, 

'  The  lively  Wilhelmina  of  Prussia  has  cleverly  satirized  the  loutish 
and  spiteful  courtiers  of  Baireuth  who  derived  their  amusement  from  the 
bottle  and  their  instruction  from  the  stable  and  the  cow-bouse.  The 
picture  of  the  Court  of  Oettiiig-Oettiiig  in  Lang's  Memoiren  is  almost  eqoally 
mordant. 
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a  Forest  deptftment,  a  Board  of  Works;  and  a  case  aitiw 
within  my  Icnowledge  where  five  decrees  were  issued  horn 
the  Treasuiy  to  mend  some  broken  tiles  on  the  castle  root 
A  worti  spoken  to  a  builder  would  have  been  quite  as  cA- 
f-acious  */ 

In  the  larger  States  there  was  more  movement,  and  Frassia 
■it  least  offered  a  career  of  public  aenice  not  inferior  in  oppor- 
tunities, as  Stein  was  destined  to  show,  to  that  of  an  intendaocj 
or  prefectship  in  France.  Everywhere,  however,  initiative  was 
lamed  by  the  excess  of  central  control,  by  the  *Wtht  of 
fo- "  external    criticism,    by    the   habit    of   referring  all 

ati: .:ative  questions  to  Colleges  and  Boards,  by  the  vice 

of  inordinate  writing,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  main  avenue 
to  the  administrative  career  lay  through  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  law.  The  effect  of  these  interconnected  causes  may 
easily  be  imagined.  Whenever  an  administrative  problem 
tfered  itself,  the  first  impulse  of  the  administrator  was  to 
consider  it  upon  its  legal  side,  to  search  for  precedents,  to 
consult  colleagues,  to  refer  to  a  hi^er  authority.  ITie  slow- 
ness and  timidity  of  German  administrators  became  as  proverbial 
as  the  delays  of  the  German  law  courts ;  and  it  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  the  only  minister  gifted  with  comprehensive  vision 
who  appeared  in  Southern  Germany  during  the  later  half  of 
the  century  was  sprung  from  a  Savoyard  family  and  educated 
on  French  lines  in  a  French  school '. 

While  the  mofvcnient  of  philosophical  opinion  was  untram- 
melled, the  press  was  r^arded  with  dislike  and  oontroUed  with 
strictness,  lliere  was  not  a  State  in  Germany  but  was  prepared 
to  pwiish  the  newspaper  that  printed  unpleasing  news  or  in- 
dulged in  inconvenient  poUtical  comment.  A  writer  in  the 
Gaaette  of  Erlangen  expfcased  during  the  Seven  Years^  War 
some  KTmpathr  for  Aostria.    The  King  of  Phissia  ordered 

*  DerJItrrutidderIMmgr,aSA. 

*  Thspofdarpmlirfiesi^sfaist  First  MlaistsriWMssstfDng  in  GenMuiy 
as  in  Ei^rkuid  (Moscr,  Der  Herr  mmd  4tr  Dtentr,  214).  The  tune  ssthor 
my  that  phlegm  b  the  qoslitj  ommI  frmeraUj  prbed  in  a  minister  (ibid. 
248).  A.  W.  Rehhary  eonplains  that  the  Pnuriao  method  sets  *half 
the  inhabitants  of  a  eouitrjr  pPstoeaUii^'  (U§btr  ^k» 
imhiAtr  lamitr  wd  di>  £Hmmnk^/iSm  ffl^pisliii.    Uaoavar,  1807). 
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a  colonel  to  give  him  five  and  twenty  strokes  and  to  require 
a  receipt*.  When  a  paper  apjicarcd  in  Wurtcmbcrg  which 
publiHhcd  news  which,  though  true,  was  distasteful  to  Austria, 
the  government  of  Vienna  at  once  remonstrateil  with  the  Court 
of  Stuttgart,  and  furlwul  the  im{)cnal  post  t<i  di»itril)ute  the 
offending  OIgan^  The  result  was  that  the  newspapers  were 
few  in  number,  poor  in  matter,  and  restricted  in  circulation. 
Saxony  lived  upon  one  political  newspaper,  and  that  an  ofiiciul 
bi^n.  The  Diariuniy  founded  in  1709,  sufficed  for  Vienna ;  and 
in  Berlin,  where,  as  Leasing  renmrketl  in  1763,  freedom  of  speech 
meant  only  freedom  to  scatter  gibes  at  religion,  political 
iounialism  was  confined  to  two  meagre  periodicals,  the  Gazette 
of  Spener  and  the  Ga/cttc  of  Voss,  containing  half  the  interest 
which  can  be  found  nowadays  in  the  humblest  rural  paper. 
A  few  dry  facts  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Court,  an  official 
decree  or  circular,  talk  of  a  forthcoming  sale  of  horses,  a  notice 
of  a  book  or  two,  half  a  dozen  advertisements — such  is  the  type 
of  German  newspaper  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Timid, 
jejune,  servile,  plunging  into  the  turbid  morasses  of  science, 
literature,  and  theology  in  its  efforts  to  avoid  the  surging  and 
perilous  waters  of  politics,  it  is  powerless  to  instruct,  to  annise, 
or  to  influence. 

There  was  indeed  some  improvement  during  the  last  (juarter 
of  the  century.  Schlcizer,  a  professor  of  the  University  ot 
Gottingen  and  a  Hanoverian  subject,  started,  about  1770, 
a  political  paper,  in  which  many  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice 
committed  by  the  smaller  Grennan  despots  were  freely  criticizetl. 
But  there  was  an  ample  dose  of  discretion  mixed  with  the 
valour  of  the  professor.  The  editor  took  care  never  to  attack 
his  own  government,  which  would  have  been  suicidal,  or  the 
governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  would  have  been 
dangerous.  The  names  of  the  contributors  who  supplied  him 
with  facts  were  carefully  concealed,  and  their  manuscripts  re- 
copied  before  they  were  sent  to  the  press.  I'he  Hanoverian 
authorities,  who  may  have  enjoyed  an  exhibition  of  satirical 
artillery  that  would  never  be  directed  against  themselves,  replied 
to  the  representations  of  outraged  princelets  that  tlie  King  of 

*  L^vy-Bruhl,  L'AUemagne  depuu  Leibnitz,  208. 

*  Salomon,  Getchichte  det  deuttchen  ZeitungtweteM,  ii.  42  fif. 
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F>"r1and  granted  his  subjects  entire  liberty  of  thought  and 

:ilg>. 

But  though  political  papers  multiplied  towards  the  end  of 
the  centuns  especially  after  1789,  the  political  press  never 
became  a  power.  The  publicists  either  noisily  croaked  over 
a  particular  abuse  in  a  neighbouring  State  or  else  smothered 
♦'  '  1  the  clouds  of  abstract  philosophical  disquiHJtion. 

1  ,,  ^'rowing  that  political  inc<]uality  must  be  absurd, 

but  no  one  dared  advocate  far-reaching  changes.  The  cumbrous- 
ness  of  the  im|K>rial  constitution  was  a  commonplace,  but  no 
newspaper  undertook  a  cam{>aign  for  its  reform.  Indeed,  thirty 
\  ean  of  peace  seemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would 
plead  the  necessity  of  organic  change  '. 

In  some  tt'rritories  the  Landstiinde  or  Estates  afforded  a  pos- 
sibility of  debate  ;  but  though  these  assemblies  sometimes  per- 
formed a  useful  office,  acting  as  checks  upon  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  prince,  they  did  not  provide  any  real  political 
tniining.  They  were  for  the  most  part  highly  aristocratic  in 
composition,  their  powers  were  circumscribed,  and  their  meet- 
ings were  often  intermitted  for  long  periods  of  time,  during 
which  they  were  represented  by  a  standing  committee.  No 
great  reform  was  ever  inaugurated,  no  great  abuse  was  ever 
repressed  by  the  Landstiinde.  The  Hessian  Estates  repeatedly 
sanctioned  the  traffic  in  Hessian  soldiery.  The  provincial 
Estates  of  Hanover,  despite  the  connexion  of  the  Electorate 
with  the  free  people  of  England,  never  supported  the  alx)lition 
of  noble  privil^e  or  the  emancipation  of  the  {peasantry.  Indeed, 
the  fa-shion  of  enlightened  des|)oti8m,  which  prevailwl  in  th© 
forward  German  States  during  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  tended  more  and  more  to  throw  these  bodies  into  the 
shade ;  and  the  mace  advanced  and  intelligent  opinion  of  Germany 
<  (mdemned  them  as  obsolete  instruments  of  reaction,  much  as 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  condemned  by  Voltaire  and  Turgot '. 

Hie  extreme  intricacy  of  the  Germanic  Constitution  and  the 
(implication  of  territorial  rights  and  claims  gave  a  peculiar 

>  Ury-Bnihl,  SOO-10. 

*  EHin»ansd5fi>r,  Atu  im  M$Um  dm  imdtekm  /HiKlailiiiiiii,  10. 
■  Prewr,  Dtr  HnlUttnkwmid  te  IliatMii ;   Meser,  Air  Btrr  und  4er 
JMemer,  1(KM  ;  Winkopp,  Ikr  MsMWW  Bmd,  vL  IM. 
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colour  to  (Kilitical  activity.  The  qualities  required  in  a  public 
senrant  were  rather  thoKc  of  the  skillet!  solicitor  who  knows  all 
the  intricacies  of  a  lai^  and  complicated  family  estate  than 
those  of  the  politician  who  has  to  gauge  and  direct  popular  forces 
or  to  devise  remedies  for  popular  discontent  Since,  for  the 
most  part,  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  derived  from  the 
private  domains  of  the  sovereign,  the  art  of  public  fifwnwy  was 
hardly  known,  and  forestry,  mining,  and  farm  management 
became  a  branch  of  politics.  A  theory  of  administration,  or 
Cameral  Science,  as  it  was  called,  was  invoked  to  aid  the  State 
TVeasury  in  its  multifarious  and  domestic  functions;  and 
Cameral  Studies  formed  the  most  valuable  and  substantial  portion 
of  German  political  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  economics  of  forestry  were  discovered  by  von  Carlowitz  ; 
Su!ismilch''s  theory  of  population  ex|>oundetl  the  political  value 
of  numbers  to  Frederick  the  Great ;  while  Schliizer  of  Gottingen 
helped  to  create  descriptive  statistics. 

The  pursuit  of  technical  studies  at  the  Universities  doubtless 
had  some  advantages,  and  it  was  only  natural  that,  in  a  country 
wasted  and  depopulated  by  the  Thirty  Years'*  War,  the  theory 
of  production  should  have  outrun  the  theory  of  exchange.  But 
an  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  exchange  in  general 
would  have  been  more  fruitful  and  illuminating,  and  would 
have  provided  a  better  discipline  to  statesmen  than  the  specialized 
and  highly  technical  counsels  of  the  Cameralists.  The  system 
of  the  French  economists  or  physiocrats,  however,  was  more 
theoretical  and  less  immerse<l  in  matter  than  the  Cameralistic 
Science ;  and,  despite  many  fallacies,  it  had  the  supreme  merit  of 
preaching  freedom  of  trade.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  German  Universities,  being  made  known  chiefly  through  the 
Ephcmerides  du  citoyen^  published  from  1767  onwards,  and  was 
only  displaced  by  the  victorious  force  of  Adam  Smith''s  Wealth 
of  Nationn.  This  great  treatise,  however,  though  it  hat!  lx?en 
translated  into  German  in  1776-8,  had  hardly  left  a  mark  upon 
opinion  before  the  French  Revolution.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it 
had  in  any  way  affected  the  public  policy  of  the  German  States  '. 

*  Roscher,  G«tch0chte  der  National-Oekonomik  in  Deuttehkaut ;  Hi^rirs, 
The  Pkytiocrata  ;  Dictionary  of  Poktical  Economy,  art  German  School  of 
Political  Economy. 
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Vet  nowhere  was  there  stronger  need  for  sound  economic 
(Ifxirine.  Malthiu,  who  travelled  in  Germany  in  1799^  said  that 
there  was  no  part  of  the  country  rich  e^ot^gfa  to  rapport  an 
extensive  system  of  parochial  relief,  and  though  the  remark  is 
perhaps  exaggerated,  it  testifies  to  the  gmeral  impression  of  i»> 
digence  left  upon  the  mind  of  an  acute  observer  *.  Hie  volone 
of  trade  was  small,  and  impeded  by  the  roost  absurd  and 
hirMfing  regulations.  Industry  was  stifled  by  guilds,  by  State 
Mipa'vision,andby  unwise  taxes,  while  the  agricultural  population, 
weighted  by  feudal  dues  and  services,  was  unable  to  turn  the 
M)il  to  the  best  advftntagc.  The  roads  were  few  and  bad ;  the 
towns  decayed  in  numbers  and  prosperity ;  the  population 
>tationary,  if  not  diminishing  '.  Thirty  years  of  peace  had  done 
nothing  to  promote  the  economic  prosperity  of  Prussia,  simply 
through  the  unwise  I^islation  of  the  Prussian  government : 
and  yet  Plrussia  was  in  the  van  of  reform'.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  so  deeply  impressed  by 
the  bdief  that  the  strength  of  States  consists  in  population  *, 
should  never  have  dreamt  of  establishing  free  trade  in  land,  or 
of  abolishing  serfdom — the  two  surest  methods  for  increasing 
the  population  and  the  resources  of  his  kingdom.  And  where 
Frederick  II  wils  blind  it  wa.s  nut  Yuucltsafed  that  his  successor 
should  see. 

*  The  Germans/  \^  rote  Mme.  de  Stai.-],  '  have  much  universality 
in  mind,  in  literature,  and  in  philosophy,  but  none  in  afiBurs. 
.  .  .  They  unite  the  greatest  audacity  of  thought  to  the  moat 
'  >bedient  character  V  The  servile  reelect  for  authority,  whether 
L-mbodied  in  the  person  of  a  prince  or  in  the  parchment  of  an 
ancient  document,  had  entirely  obliterated  the  power  of  correct 
{toliUcal  vision  in  the  idiole  nation.    Though  the  study  of 

*  AMy  M  the  PrineipU  of  Popmhllm  (rsprint  oT  I8P0),  402. 

*  Bcfora  the  Thirty  Yearn'  War  the  pepalstkm  ef  Germaof  was  posribly 
25ja0Ofi0a.  In  1816  H  was  reckooad  at  24,890,000.  Himlj's  ifVM  for 
the  t^Msaatk  eaatarj  (28,000/100  to  ao/nOiOOO)  is  too  kiys.  IWtolsl 
liiUmlalhm  vi  the  freo  towns  was  at  moat  700,000  (O.  voa  S^tabsff , 
VtlkmiHlmk^/kkknt  L  86»-e ;  Uimly,  rkrmtMm  tmlttH^  4t  tamnpt, 
290,804). 

•  PLUippssn,  Bunkitkh  4m  pfmuitvkm  iliif ,  L  444.    Moot  of 

tho  Wlssioa  towns  woia  ksavtty  JndskloJ  ia  1788  (JbkL  445). 

•  AmUamMamI,  c  A.  *  Dt  tAtkmitmt,  Uv.  i,  o.  13,  §  2. 
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hiitory  and  political  economy  was  actiTely  pursued,  nobody 
seemed  to  understand  the  significance  and  drift  of  events. 
While  Napoleon  was  revolutionizing  their  country,  the  pub- 
licists of  Germany  were  applying  their  frigid  erudition  to  the 
discussion  of  irrelevant  and  futile  constitutional  subtleties, 
and  the  most  momentous  period  of  German  history  only  pro- 
duced two  political  writers  of  talent.  Bishop  Butler  once  asked 
himself  the  question  whether  a  whole  nation  can  go  mad.  With 
8<jme  of  the  German  periodical  literature  of  this  time  in  one's 
recollection,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  a  whole  nation  may 
not  grow  blind  *. 

The  French  Revolution  supplied  the  electric  shock  which 
woke  Gennany  from  her  lethai^.  To  the  intellectual  class  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights  seemed  to  be 
the  prelude  of  the  golden  age.  Minds  and  characters  so  diverse 
as  those  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  of  Goethe  and  Stolberg,  were 
affected  by  something  of  the  contagious  enthusiasm.  *l'he  14th 
of  July,'  wrote  Johann  von  Miiller,  the  historian,  *is  the  finest 
day  there  has  been  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  The 
whole  literary  class  was  in  ecstasies,  for  the  cosmopolitan  and 
humanitarian  dreams  upon  which  it  had  fed  for  more  than 
a  generation  seemed  destine<l  at  last  to  pass  into  the  region  of 
palpable  things. 

Yet  there  is  in  every  nation  a  massive  fund  of  unexamined 
sentiment  which  outweighs  all  the  light  sparkling  coin  of 
literary  gentlemen.  Germany  had  thought,  dreamed,  criticizetl, 
jested,  but  the  last  thing  which  could  be  said  of  German  public 
opinion  was  that  it  was  revolutionary.  The  peasantry  was 
alike  incapable  of  generalizing  its  grievances  and  closely  wedded 
to  ancient  ways.  There  was  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
princely  dynasties,  there  was  a  deep-rooted  respect  for  birth  and 
titles.  The  governments  were  despotic  and  for  the  most  part 
reactionary.  Though  Kant  had  proclaimed  that  man  should 
be  treated  as  an  end  in  himself,  there  was  no  readinesB  to  apply 

*  Read  the  pedantries  which  appeared  in  Winkopp,  Der  RheinUche  Bund, 
or  V'oss,  IMe  Zeiten.  Gorres  (with  Gentz  the  only  real  German  publicist 
of  the  period)  is  properly  severe  on  German  Unklarhnt  (Polititche  Schri/len, 
i.  115-32).  A  similar  complaint  urged  agminst  Pmasia  is  to  be  found  in 
Maasenbach,  Memoirtn,  iii.  48. 
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the  (l(M-trinr  to  i'  \  illage,  or  to  liberate  Mrfr 

after  tho  (|uix<)t;  .   >  II  of  Austria  or  Charlea 

Frederick  of  Baden.  Goethe  for  four  years  held  high  oflke  in 
the  government  of  Weimar;  he  waa  in  favour  of  freeing  the 
peasantr)'  from  feudal  burdoia,  and  of  multiplying  peasant 
holdingK,  but  he  was  totally  unable  to  give  effect  to  these 
amiable  %iewa,  so  great  were  the  obstructions  of  the  vested 
interest*  •.  No  one  loved  or  appreciated  the  German  country- 
folk more  deeply  than  Justus  Moser,  the  learned  and  fanciful 
historian  of  Osnabri'ick,  but  he  defended  serfdom  and  solemnly 
argued  that  unpropertied  persons  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  *. 

Again,  the  Grennan  was  essentially  pious.  Unorthodox  views 
of  Biblical  exegesis  are  happily  consistent  with  that  virtue. 
There  was  not,  as  in  France,  a  passion  to  subvert  a  dominant 
priesthood,  for  the  priesthood  in  Grermany  was  never  dominant. 
Nor  was  there  a  feeling,  save  for  a  short  time  in  Bavaria,  that 
the  Church  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  freedom  of  thought. 
Indeed,  the  Lutheran  divines  *  thought'  far  too  freely  for  the 
taste  of  their  congr^^tions,  and  the  Catholic  religion  was  at 
once  more  tolerant  and  more  staid  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  When  Napoleon  was  at  Weimar  in  1808  he  learnt 
that  Wieland  was  described  as  the  Voltaire  of  Germany.  With 
a  touch  of  malicious  curiosity  he  summoned  the  veteran  writer 
into  the  ball-room  and  tried  to  take  the  measure  of  his 
infidelity.  *Is  there  not,*  he  asked,  *good  reason  to  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  never  existed  ?  *  The  old  man  streamed  into 
rhetorical  denials*.  There  were  in  truth  iiianv  Senders  but  no 
Voltaires  in  Germany. 

If  German  society  was  ill-prepared  to  accept  the  French 
Revolution,  still  lea  prepared  were  the  German  govemroenta. 
Some  of  them  had  been  willing  to  initiate  reforms,  but  thej 
had  no  intention  of  capitulating  to  the  mob.  Prussia  was  now 
in  the  full  tide  of  obscurantist  reaction,  and  quick  to  take 

*  Gostha  an  Vnm  v«a  Slain,  April  t,  178S,  and  Jona  9, 1784 ;  and  ef. 
Riiii'hti   Ottekicktt  dbr  IfiMttttt-OthtiitiHlk  te  DtatodUhnd  477-9. 

•  Wtrkt,  U.  14,  V.  119,  X.  IM.  For  thsaa  nimaem  I  am  inJsHid  to 
HattDor,  Ui.  383-4. 

'  J.  von  MOllar,  Ertmmm^m,  Ul-t, 
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alarm  At  the  least  symptom  of  democracv.  As  early  m  the 
autumn  of  1798  the  government  of  Frederick  William  II  pro- 
hibited all  French  publications  in  Prussia,  and  the  Htrictest 
mCMures  were  devisccl  to  control  the  entrance  of  French 
caigruits  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  the  same  year 
Austria  and  Prussia  declared  war  upon  the  F^rench  Republic. 
A  peasant  revolt  in  Silesia  in  179'3,  supplemented  by  minor  riots 
in  other  parts  of  Gcmuuiy,  still  further  emphasized  the  policy  of 
repression.  The  I>iet  of  Katisbon,  urged  by  Weimar,  Pnissia, 
and  Saxony,  formally  prohibite<l  students^  associations,  under 
the  belief  that    they   were   specially    productive    of   political 

I  ferment,  and  in  1797  the  Prussian  goveniment  instituted 
a  permanent  commission  of  professors  in  every  University  of 
the  kin^lom,  charged  with  the  duty  of  checking  the  political 
ebullition  of  the  students.  Thus  a  bridle  was  placed  upon 
the  only  class  in  the  community  which  poasested  ideas  and  the 
spirit  of  reform '. 

Two  conceptions  of  the  State,  one  based  upon  autocracy 
and  privil^e,  and  the  other  based  upon  political  freedom  and 
equality  before  the  law,  were  now  brought  into  sudden  conflict. 
'Yhe  conquests  of  revolutionary  France  no  longer  permitted 
the  question  to  remain  in  academic  shadow.  In  1794  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  conquered  and  absorbed  into  the  new 
system,  and  though  in  the  following  year  Prussia  made  her 
peace  with  the  French  Directorate,  and  withdrew  Northern 
Germany  from  the  war,  the  contest  between  the  old  regime 
and  the  new  still  continued.  Austria  and  England  remained 
at  war  with  France,  fighting  for  Belgium,  for  the  lost  Rhenish 
Germany,  and  for  the  old  incapable  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  1796 
French  democrac)^  swept  into  Northern  Itnlv.  A  young  general 
of  the  Directorate  overran  the  I^mbard  plain,  brushed  away  the 
Sardinian  king,  overcame  the  armies  of  the  alien  Austrians,  and 

•  established  new-fangled  republican  institutions  upon  the  French 
model  over  the  vale  of  the  Po.  If  he  should  complete  his  conquest 
of  Austria  and  make  terms  at  Vienna,  what  might  not  be  the 
fate  of  Germany  ?  In  September  1797  General  Hoche  had  set 
up  a^  Cisrhenane  republic  at   Bonn.     Would   there   then   be 

*  Livy-Brnhl,  L'AUemojfnedepuis  Leibnitz,  232-3;  PhiUjfson,  Ot$ekiekte 
det  jnrtufiicheti  Staattwuau,  ii.  184. 
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a  aeries  of  such  republics,  CiHaipine,  risrhenanc,  Alcnmnnian, 
Bavarian,  forming  an  eastern  vanguard  for  the  new  de- 
mocracy? The  future  lay  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte  the 
conqueror  of  Italy,  but  he  stopped  short  in  the  full  tide  of 
\-ictor>'  and  on  October  17  made  peace  with  Austria  at  Campo- 
Fomiio. 

*  Cmmr  AirrwiaiTiB:  Hinaer,  DmiUeka  Omekiekta ;  Sorel,  L'Bmrtft 
tt  Im  Riwkttivm  firm»faiM ;  RaabaiHl,I«t  FSymfak  mtar  k  Rkin  ;  PhilippMio, 
Qmddektt  db>  prwrnttdum  Stmmtnomeni ;  Hettner,  Omekiekte  tfer  inUtekm 
LMumlmi  <n  aehtwOmNn  Jmkrktmdert ;  Levy-BroU,  VAOmmfm  itfMJi 


CHAPTER   II 

BONAPARTE  AND  THE  FIRST  GERMAN 
REVOLUTION 

I 

CAMPO-PORMIO  AND  RASTADT 

'  Cettt  ici  qae  m  decide  maintenant  le  sort  de  Tunivere  entier.' 

Mettkrwich,  Mhnoirta. 

It  was  during  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Treaty  of 
Campo-Formio  that  Bonaparte  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
political  problems  of  Germany.  Two  great  Austrian  provinces, 
the  Netheriands  and  the  Milanese,  had  been  conquered  by 
France,  and  French  diplomacy  intended  to  retain  them.  A  new 
State,  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  had  been  founded  by  Bonaparte 
in  Northern  Italy  from  the  Milanese,  from  part  of  the  Papal 
territories,  and  from  the  principality  of  Modena,  and  no  peace 
would  be  concluded  by  France  unless  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
were  recognized  by  the  Court  of  Vienna. U'  These  demands, 
however,  were  far  from  exhausting  the  sum  of  the  French 
claims.  It  was  one  of  the  secular  ambitions  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  to  extend  the  dominion  of  France  to  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine.  Henry  II  had  acquired  Mctz,  Toul,  and  Verdun, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  legalized  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  bishoprics  in  Lorraine,  and  added  to  them 
Austrian  Alsace.  Under  Louis  XIV  the  Rhine  frontier  wa.s 
more  than  a  policy,  it  was  a  passion.  First  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  then  Franche-Comte,  and  lastly  Strasburg  and  the  re- 
mainder of  Alsace,  passed  from  Grermany  to  France.^  Under 
the  later  Bourbons  the  momentum  of  French  arms  was  en- 
feebled, but  the  aims  of  French  diplomacy  were  unchanged, 
and  the  most  pacific  of  ministers  managed  to  extract  from  the 
Polish  AVar  of  Succession  the  reversion  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine 
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to  tht>  ( 'mwn  of  France.  The  Republic  inhoited  the  ambitioiMi 
and  ci>iii|>lited  the  work  of  the  Mcmardiy.  French  armiet 
overran  Belgium,  revolutionized  Holland,  and  sent  the  three 
Electors  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne  flying  acro88  the  Rhine. 
But  these  conquests,  though  practically  complete,  had  not  yet 
been  recognised  by  Diet  or  Emperor.  It  was  accordingly  part 
of  the  French  scheme  to  extract  from  the  German  ic  btxly 
a  formal  cession  of  the  conquered  territories  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine. 

But  to  secure  concessions  of  such  magnitude  it  was  necessary 
to  find  compensation  for  the  House  of  Hap«burg.  Bonaparte 
had  astutely  fomteen  and  made  provision  for  the  emergency. 
The  Republic  of  Venice  was  weak  and  defenceless ;  it  marched 
with  the  Austrian  border;  it  offered  a  post  on  the  Adriatic; 
it  was  invested  with  the  glory  of  a  great  commercial  and 
political  tradition.  On  shameful  pretexts  its  territory  was 
txvupied  by  the  French  army,  and  the  form  of  its  ancient 
constitution  overturned.  Such  a  bait  was  too  tempting  to  be 
refused,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio  the  Emperor 
accepted  Venice,  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  all  the  Venetian 
territory'  west  of  the  Adige.  In  return  he  ceded  Belgium, 
renounced  Lombardy,  and  consented  to  the  convocation  of 
a  congress  at  Rastadt  (a  small  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden)  to 
settle  the  terms  of  peace  between  France  and  the  German 
Empire.  Vet  the  cool  reason  which  dictated  these  provisions 
was  supplemented  by  a  startling  touch  of  imagination.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  spoils  of  Venice,  France  claimed  Corfu  and 
the  Ionian  Islands.  It  was  the  first  overt  hint  of  those  oriental 
ambitions  which  exerted  so  powerful  a  fascination  over  the 
mind  of  Bonaparte.  With  characteristic  veruttility  he  had 
profited  by  the  humiliations  of  Austria  to  lay  stepping-rtonei 
towanU  tbe  eonqiMst  of  Egypt  and  of  all  that  might  lie 
beyond. 

llicM  were  the  public  clauses  of  the  treaty,  llie  secret 
artidci  were  more  important  for  Germany,  and  revealed  the 
indiffierenoe  of  Austria  to  the  integrity  of  the  Reich.  Hie 
EmpetxMr  pronused  to  help  France  to  obtain  almost  all  tlie 
German  posMnioot  west  of  the  Rhine,  save  the  three  Prussian 
territories  of  Clevci,  Meun,  and  Gueldan,  a  stipulation  dictated 
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by  no  love  for  the  Court  of  Ik'rliri,  but  solely  that  Prussia 
m^^t  l)e  dcprivwl  of  any  cLiiin  to  coinpcnsntioii.  In  rt'turu  the 
French  government  promised  to  asMist  Austria  to  acquire  the 
Bishopric  of  Salzliur^  and  a  section  of  Western  liavaria.  For 
every  acquisition  France  might  make  in  Gennany  the  KmfK?ror 
was  to  receive  an  equivalent,  and  conversely  France  was  to  be 
compensated  for  any  ftiture  extensions  of  Aastrian  power 
within  the  Empire.  While  the  Emperor  promised  to  urge  the 
Diet  to  relinf|uish  its  suzerain  and  feudal  elainis  over  Italy,  the 
two  contracting  parties  agreed  to  *  unite  their  good  offices '  to 
secure  adequate  compensations  for  the  princes  and  States  of  the 
Empire  who  should  sufler  loss  either  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  Campo-Formio  itself^  or  in  consequence  of  the  agreement 
hereafler  to  be  made  at  Rastadt  between  the  French  Republic 
and  the  Diet.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  the  Stadtholderate  of  Holland,  was  likewise  to  receive  a 
territorial  indemnity  in  Germany.  Lastly,  twenty  days  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  Austrian  troops  were  to 
withdraw  within  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor, 
a  measure  which  would  leave  Western  Germany  open  and 
defenceless  before  a  French  mlvance,  while  by  an  additional 
secret  convention  Austria  promised  to  take  the  diplomatic  steps 
necessary  to  secure  the  cession  of  Mainz  to  France.  All  these 
undertakings  were  matle  by  the  head  of  the  Hapsburg  House, 
not  as  Emperor,  but  as  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

*  Never,  for  many  centuries'  wrote  Bona{)arte  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs, '  has  a  more  brilliant  peace  been  made  '.'  The 
recognition  of  the  regicide  government  of  France  by  one  of  the 
most  conservative  Courts  of  Europe ;  the  acquisition  of  Belgium 
and  Mainz,  of  the  Rhine  frontier  and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  the 
acceptance  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic ;  the  fresh  dissension  sown 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  between  Austria  and  the 
Reich  ;  the  large  place  reser\'ed  for  the  French  Republic  in  the 
assignment  of  territorial  compensations  in  Germany — such  were 
the  results  of  Bonaparte's  prowess  as  general  and  diplomatist. 

The  treaty  marks  a  new  e|x>ch  in  the  history  of  Germany. 
A  serious  blow  was  struck  at  the  German  En)pire,  which  was 
ccmdemned  to  lose  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Circle  of 
»  NapoUon  Corr.  iiu  392,  na  2,307. 
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Burgundy,  aixl  all  those  andcnt  Italian  rigbU  which  had  ham 
the  object  of  so  many  a  bitter  contest  ever  ainoe  in  the  tenth 
ceotury  Otto  I  had  nuutrhed  his  Saxons  to  Rome  to  dahn  the 
Imperial  cvmrn.  The  aeculariiation  of  the  eeciwiaetit  si  prin- 
cipalities was  rendered  inentaUe,  since  it  was  deeided  that  the 
German  prinoei  dispofssed  on  the  left  bank  were  to  receive 
territorial  tonipeMitionii  on  the  right.  Foreigners — a  Prince 
of  Modcna,  a  PHroe  of  Orange — were  to  be  imported  into  the 
Empire.  And  yet  Austria,  who  consented  to  all  thifi,  who  was 
willing  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  France  in  the  traffic  of 
populations  at  the  expense  of  the  c»ld  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  Empire,  was  to  lose  httle  or  nothii^  hersdf.  Thoogfa 
she  had  been  defeated  in  five  campaigns,  she  had  contrived  to 
cancel  her  penaHiee.  Voiice  was  more  than  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  Milanese,  and  the  Inn  quarter  of  Bavaria  for 
the  Netheriands,  which  Austria  had  always  regarded  as  a  useless 
CBeumbrance.  The  treaty  in  fact  consolidated,  unified,  and 
roanded  off  her  territories,  and  provided  that  l^russia,  for  all 
her  timid  subservience  to  France  and  jealously  guarded  neu- 
trality, should  gain  nothing.  Basle  was  avenged  at  Campo- 
Formio.  As  Prussia  had  abandoned  Aostria  and  the  Empire 
in  1795,  so  Austria  abandoned  Prussia  and  the  Empire  in  1797. 
France  was  waiting  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  jealoosies. 

Tlie  air  was  full  of  ideas  and  apprehensions  when  the  (ii|  ' 
matiits  of  Crermany  gathered  together  at  Rastadt  Sli  i 
sighted  optimists  bdieved  that  they  were  about  to  witness 
a  new  birth  of  the  old  Empire — an  improvement  in  imperial 
justice,  freedom  of  the  press,  religious  toleration,  the  abolition 
of  beggary,  the  protection  of  German  manufactures.  Other 
pamphleteers  were  frankly  Gallican.  A  German  patriot  r»> 
romnwdad  the  ceeeion  of  Ehrenbreitetein,  an  alhance  between 
FnoMa  and  nveeia,  and  a  great  nwtrai  waitm  of  German 
princes.  The  iiiiialiV  body  of  the  Reich  was  made  the  butt 
of  many  fii^okms  jests  and  satirical  brochures.  The  imperial 
titles,  it  was  intimated  hj  one  writer,  oi^ht  be  aold  by  auction 
to  provide  for  the  funeral  of  the  deAinct  Empire.  The  army 
might  go  to  the  Elector  of  Heeee  CmwI,  the  GoUeo  Bolls  to 
the  Pope,  the  arehhci  to  the  i-lwinieti,  and  the  retenues  to  the 
poor-house   at  Ratisbon,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  French 
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Republic   was   the  Hole  lawful  heir  of  the  left   bank    of  the 
lliiine. 

The  clumsy  mockery  of  the  pamphletcen  was  amply  de- 
•erved.  Save  the  French  Republic,  hanlly  a  power  represented 
at  Raatadt  was  not  at  once  deceiving  and  deceived.  The 
delegates  of  the  Emperor  professed  to  be  anxious  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Reich,  which  in  the  secret  articles  of  Campo- 
Forniio  their  master,  as  King  of  Bohemia  and  Ilungar)',  had  so 
completely  betrayed.  Austria  believed  that  France,  in  pur- 
suance of  her  promise,  would  assist  her  to  procure  part  of 
Bavaria,  but  the  government  of  the  Directorate  had  no  such 
intentions.  She  believed  that  France  would  neither  take  from 
Prussia  territory  on  the  left  bank,  nor  give  to  her  territory  on 
the  right,  for  this  too  had  been  promised  in  the  Treaty  of 
Campo-Formio.  But  France  had  already  signed  a  treaty  with 
Pnissia  (May  5,  1796)  by  which  the  latter  power  had  been 
promised  the  Westphalian  bishoprics  as  an  indemnity  for  her 
losses  on  the  left  bank.  The  smaller  German  powers  came  to 
the  Congress  loudly  protesting  their  fidelity  to  the  Empire. 
But  many  of  them  had  already  entered  into  secret  understand- 
ings with  France,  according  to  which  they  were  to  receive 
compensations  at  the  expense  of  the  Grerman  Church.  The 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  had  even  been  promised  the  Electoral  hat. 

Upon  this  curious  and  sordid  turmoil  Bonaparte  descended, 
as  First  Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic.  Leaving 
Milan  December  17,  1797,  he  crossed  Mont  Cenis  to  Greneva, 
where  three  hours  after  midnight  he  caused  the  imprisonment 
of  the  banker  Bontemps,  who  had  been  delated  to  him  for  an 
offence  against  the  government  of  France.  At  Soleure  he  was 
received  with  suspicion,  and  his  advice  to  the  inhabitants  of- 
Berne  to  make  a  fourteenth  Canton  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was 
rejected  with  pride.  He  stopped  at  Morat  to  visit  the  field 
of  battle  and  deplore  the  faults  of  Charles  the  Bold.  A  guanl 
of  honour  attended  him  from  Geneva  to  Basle,  and  in  the  last- 
named  city  he  was  received  with  arches  and  acclamations. 
*  I  will  not  compare  you  to  Turenne  or  Montecuculi ;  I  will  only 
say  Bonaparte  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  universe,'  is  a  phrase 
culled  from  one  of  the  complimentary  speeches  delivered  on  the 
occasion.     When  the  Greneral  sat  down  to  dinner,  respectable 
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(ler  that  they  mi^t  have  a  doier 
y.     Hie  honoured  guest  improved 
-Im     '<  ^  ision  acconling  to  his  custom.     *The  men  of  Basle,* 
he  said,  Mike  t)  .  have  in  ocmndanation  of  their 

democratic  f<-<>1<'  <-U;m  on  the  friendship  of  the 

FVoidi  Repii)  t  he  enemj  had  been  fortunate, 

Basle  would  have  been  niaile  a  tief  of  the  Empire/  It  was  the 
|iose  of  the  destro3rer  of  \'cnice  to  appear  as  the  champion  of 
the  democratic  party  in  Switxerland,  and  to  link  his  own  name 
with  thoee  of  the  Swiss  heroes  who  had  fought  in  the  liberating 
wars  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  But  there  was  little  time 
to  develop  the  theme.  On  the  night  of  November  25,  after 
a  swift  journey,  he  mounted  to  the  quarters  assigned  to  him  in 
the  Bond  old  Castle  of  Bastadt,  which  had  been  built  by  that 
Margrave  Louis  of  Baden  who  had  acquired  such  fame  in  the 
Turkish  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^ 

It  was  not  Bonaparte^s  intention  to  plunge  deeply  into  the 
Scrl)onian  bog  of  the  compensations.  He  wished  to  exchange 
t  tic  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  to  hasten  the 
^i ^nature  of  the  military  convention  which  was  to  cede  Mainz 
to  France,  to  impress  upon  the  peace  Deputation  the  necessity 
for  speed,  to  terrify  them  by  hints  of  force,  to  glitter  for 
H  moment  at  this  famous  Congress  which  his  victories  had  called 
into  bd^g.  He  had  not  yet  shown  himself  to  the  Germans, 
and  indeed  German  proUema  had  hardly  occupied  his  brain 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  involved  in  the  n^;otiations  with 
Austria.  But  these  negotiations  had  fixed  a  conviction  in  his 
mind.  *  If  the  Germanic  Body,"  he  wrote  to  the  Directorate, 
May  27,  1797,  *did  not  exist,  we  should  have  to  create  it 
fxprfwtly  for  our  convenienoe  V  An  ardent  student  of  the  life 
and  campaigns  of  Frederidi  the  Great,  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
arquainti^  with  the  main  historical  forces  which  were  at  work 
in  Germany,  but  the  BomeDt  for  complete  initiation  had  not 
jit  eome.     Paris  was  calling  for  her  Italian  victor,  and  the 
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young  general  was  anxious  to  enjoy  a  triumph  in  the  capital, 
and  to  take  the  horosoope  of  its  base  and  divided  government 

Meanwhile  it  would  be  possible  to  get  to  know  ■ometliin^' 
more  of  Gorman  men  and  mattera.  It  was  reported  that  at 
FViescnheim  the  General  had  made  exhaustive  inquiries  into 
the  characters  and  diMpositions  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  and 
his  ministers ;  and  the  Court  at  Karlsruhe  received  the  flattering 
intelligence  that  *  Baden  and  Wiirtemborg  are  the  Ckrman 
princes  who  realize  expectations.*  Soon  after  the  arrival  at 
Rastadt  the  General  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  members  of  the 
peace  Deputation.  They  made  their  >isits  scnnetimes  separately, 
sometimes  in  twos  and  threes,  full  of  curiosity  as  to  the  appear- 
ance and  demeanour  of  this  wonderful  man.  They  describe  hi> 
yellow  complexion,  his  thin  body,  his  lively  gestures  and  pro- 
found glance,  his  dress  rich  but  careless,  his  bearing  courteou> 
but  unconstrained  by  diplomatic  forms.  He  held  tiie  ear  ol 
Georgii,  a  deputy  &om  Wurtemberg,  as  he  walked  him  through 
two  long  saloons,  cross-questioning  him  upon  the  affaire  of  tin 
duchy,  and  appearing  well  content  to  learn  that  in  the  Estates 
of  Wurtemberg  there  was  neither  Tiers  Etat  nor  Noblesse. 
Towards  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  upon  whose  territory'  the 
Congress  was  held,  and  who  presented  him  with  a  carriage 
and  four  horses,  he  professed  to  entertain  feelings  of  special 
regard.  It  Mas  noticed  that  he  was  peculiarly  polite  to  the 
/envoys  of  the  free  towns,  to  whom  he  would  expound  his  own 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  community  of  principle  which  should 
bind  them  to  France.  He  did  not  conceal  his  disgust  at  the 
delay  of  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  (the  old  fogies,  le/t 
ganacheg^  as  he  called  them)  to  appear  at  the  Congress,  and 
he  uttered  his  mind  with  characteristic  frankness  upon  the 
most  important  affairs  of  state.  To  the  envoys  of  Baden  he 
explained  the  importance  of  the  future  French  garrisons  at 
Mainz  and  Kehl  for  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  who  would 
thereby  be  protected  by  France  against  their  natural  foes 
i  Prussia  and  Austria.  That  Austria  was  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  Reich  was  the  burden  of  many  a  discourse.  The  order 
issued  by  the  Emperor  to  the  deputies  at  Rastadt  to  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  Reich  was,  he  explained,  *mere  comedy,"" 
since  the  integrity  of  the  Reich  had  already  been  sacrificed  at 
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Campo-Formio.  He  had  in  his  poMcwioo  *  two  hundred  letten 
and  proofr'  that  Thugut  had  received  bribes  from  the  French 
at  Constantinople,  and  if  that  Austrian  statesman  had  thrown 
any  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace  they  would  have  been 
published  to  the  world.  To  Albini,  envoy  of  the  Elector,  he 
said  bmaqody,  *  Where  will  the  Elector  reside  when  he  has  lost 
Mainz?*  When  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Rastadt  came 
to  pay  their  respects,  he  delivered  to  them  a  harangue  upon  the 
unimportance  of  Baden  in  the  military  world.  Von  Stadion, 
who  haftpeoed  to  pay  his  call  attired  in  the  mantle  of  a  Wiirz- 
harg  cmoo,  received  a  lecture  upon  the  position  of  the  German 
clerg>'.  'The  German  bishops,"  said  Bonaparte,  *are  spiritual 
r\ilen  and  men  of  war.  How  do  these  titles  agree  ?  How  are 
they  grounded  in  the  Gospel  ?  The  Electors  of  Treves,  Cologne, 
and  Mains  are  always  talking  about  Heaven,  but  their  castlei 
and  riches  are  a  himirance  to  their  getting  there.  Do  you 
know  that  the  Gospel  says,  **  The  rich  shall  not  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven"?'  With  von  L(>ben,  the  Saxon  envoy,  he 
talked  of  the  Golden  Bull,  the  Imperial  Constitution,  and  the 
Deputation.  When  the  envoy  explained  that  both  religious 
parties  were  equally  represented  at  the  Congress,  Bonaparte 
remarked  that  for  that  they  had  specially  to  thank  the  Elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony  and  his  struggles  against  Charles  V.  He 
spoke  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  as  a  metaphysical  body 
without  oohcfence :  one  pert  waged  war,  another  stood  neutral, 
a  thiid  condBded  peace.  To  Professor  Martens  of  Gottingen, 
who  was  pTCMBt  as  Councillor  of  the  Hanoverian  Deputation, 
he  said,  '  You  teach  public  law ;  it  must  be  modernised.  How 
does  the  North-German  line  of  demarcation  agree  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Constitution  ?  I  believe  the  learned  men  will 
have  to  make  a  good  meaiy  dianges  in  their  Code.  The  soiaU 
sovereigns,  who  now  follow  the  Emperor  and  now  Prussia,  must 
feel  that  France  is  their  natural  protector,  and  make  peace  tike 
Baden  and  Wiirtemberg.*  Abo^  aU  he  fawfatwi  that  then 
must  be  no  ddaji,  no  seeood  edition  of  the  tedious  dnuna  of 
the  Westphalian  mgotielions,  tor  if  the  Reich  did  not  aeeqpC 
the  situation  promptly,  the  Fkvndi  drums  would  be  ♦*fpii^ 
in  the  Black  Forest  to  bring  Germany  to  its  senses.  These  eon- 
venataout  were  gnenllj  held  ea  Bonifrte  and  his  gimU  set 
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round  the  stove  in  the  evening,  when  the  darknow  hod  blotted 
the  western  spurs  of  the  Schwiirzwald  and  the  distant  outlines 
of  the  Vosges  *. 

It  was  in  the  same  room — in  the  left  wing  of  the  castle — as 
that  in  which  old  Manthal  Villars  had  slept  when  he  came  tu 
sign  another  treaty  sixty-five  years  before.  A  room  of  many 
memories  !  It  was  here,  before  the  n-stonislufl  old-fiushioned 
diplomats  of  the  lieich,  with  their  stiff*  thoughts  and  formal 
manners  and  carefully  powdered  perruquea^  that  Bonaparte 
first  expounded  his  thoughts  upon  Germany,  reeling  them  out 
with  the  verve  of  an  Italian  improvisatore,  as  a  man  might 
tell  a  ghost  story  or  a  fairy  tale  to  act  as  a  cordial  against 
the  chill  November  night. 

Among  the  inter^'iews  of  this  memorable  time  there  was  one 
which  attracted  considerable  notice.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who 
had  not  recently  troubled  himself  much  about  German  affairs, 
had  now  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  both  as  Duke  of  Pomerania 
and  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  he 
was  entitled  to  take  jmrt  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  latter  capacity  (as  guarantor  of  the  treaty)  he  now  sent 
to  liastadt  Count  Fersen,  a  man  who  is  famous  in  history  as 
having  been  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  Paris  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  as  one  of  the  contrivers  of  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  Ji8,  Count  Fersen 
called  upon  Bonaparte.  His  presence  was  extremely  distasteful 
on  three  grounds.  In  the  first  place  it  conflicted  with  Article 
20  of  the  Peace  of  Campo-Fonnio,  which  restricted  the  Congress 
to  the  envoys  of  the  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
Reich  on  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  if  Sweden  claimed  to 
be  represented  as  guarantor  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
Russia  might  equally  claim  to  be  represented  as  guarantor  of 
the  Peace  of  Teschen  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  personality  of  Fersen. 
a  declared  antagonist  of  the  French  Republic,  was  almost  an 
insult.  *I  cannot  understand,'  said  the  General,  *how  the 
Swedish  Court  can  send  an  ambassador  whose  person  must 
be  decidedly  unpleasant  to  every  French  citizen.  .  .  .  No,  sir. 

*  Vreede,  La  Souabe  aprh  la  pair  de  Bale,  Ixv ;  ErdmannsdorfFer . 
K.  F.  t»n  Baden,  Politinche  Komtpondenz ,  iii.  13-20 ;  Hiusser,  Deutsche 
Getchichte,  ii.  146  ff.  ;  Hueffer,  Der  Rattatter  Cmgrtu, 
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the  French  Republic  will  not  tolerate  that  persona,  who  are 
only  t(N)  wi'll  known  through  their  oomwctioD  with  the  old 
kingly  houM\  should  come  to  insult  the  representatives  of  the 
First  People  of  the  Earth."  After  a  stomiy  interview  Fenen 
was  shown  to  the  door.  *  He  changed  colour  many  times," 
wrote  Bonaparte  with  satisfaction  to  the  Directorate. 

On  the  evening  of  November  28,  the  Austrian  envoy  Cobenael 
arrived,  and  Bonaparte  was  able  at  last  to  get  to  business. 
llie  military  convmtion,  which  arranged  for  the  cession  of 
Mainz  to  France  and  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Venetian 
provinces  by  the  French,  was  signed  on  December  1.  To  the 
proposal  of  Cobenzel  to  leave  Germany  as  it  was,  and  to  provide 
compensations  in  Italy,  Bonaparte  would  not  give  a  hearing. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  disturb  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  he 
had  seen  enough  of  Germany  to  know  that  Fy^nrh  ip»orp«»« 
i.v  in  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  I 
e  Itttdiibent  of  the  German  princes  of  the  west  to  FVendi 
rule.  Nor  was  he  now  inclined  to  reopen  large  questions  of 
policy.  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  convention, 
at  3  a.m.  on  December  2,  he  left  Rastadt,  abruptly  postponing 
a  promised  visit  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  summoned  by 
a  letter  which  he  had  caused  Barras  to  write  to  him.  The 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries  were  told  that  he  expected  to  be 
back  again  in  a  week"s  time.  But  sharp  people  thought  that 
Ra.stadt  ha<l  seen  the  last  of  him  *. 

In  Paris  he  was  interviewed  by  Sandoz  Rollin,  the  Prussian 
envoy,  and  to  him  made  further  discourse  of  German  affairs. 
*The  Great  Frederick  is  the  hero  whom  I  love  to  consult  in 
evcr%'thing,  in  war  and  in  administration  :  I  have  studied  his 
principles  in  the  midst  of  camps,  and  his  familiar  letters  are  for 
me  lesions  of  philosophy."  To  the  proposal  that  France  should 
concert  with  both  the  Prussian  and  the  Austrian  Courts  upon 
the  print'i|)al  objects  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  he 
replied  ha.stily  in  the  negative,  saying  that  the  secret  artidai 

>  Corr.  iii.  4^2,  no.  2,383;  HoefiBr,  Dtr  BmataUmr  Owy wwt ;  F,  0., 
aemianp,  20.  '  At  •  drswii^-eooa  held  ysstsiJay,  His  ll^ssty  spoke  to 
I'riiirr  Ki'umi  with  intsfsst  and  aaoch  ssnsibUity  so  th«  mslsncholy 
»m>uiiu  wbkh  arrived  from  the  Enpirs,  sad  sssmsd  fiqasd  al  Um 
haiixhtincss  of  e§  Mtmttmtr  B,  moA  tbs  othor  VnaA  pIsBipotSBtiariss 
at  llMtadt '  (Qgia  to  GrsovUlo,  Dse.  ti,  1797.— H  0.,  PnmU,  46). 
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at  CAmpo-Formio  had  been  drafted  to  suit  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
and  that  it  was  rcj^ttablc  that  Pnuwiaii  envoys  had  not  been 
Ht^nt  to  Udine  or  Hjuttadt  He  dcfende<l  his  method  of  treating 
with  both  powers  separately,  a  method  well  calculated  to 
prolong  the  Grcrman  discord. 

*  The  policy  of  Austria,*  he  said  on  another  occasion,  *  is  to 
remove  her  pnnnfMinns  h%tm  the  French  Uepiihlic  and  to  have 
no  point  of  cootact  with  her.  This  ought  also  to  \)c  the  policy 
ai  Fhttsia.  Our  revolutionary  principles  should  suit  the  one 
power  as  little  as  the  other."*  He  protested  against  the  idea 
of  calling  Russia  and  Sweden  in  to  assist  at  the  0)ngrcs8 ;  he 
naid  that  Prussia  was  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and  that  she 
would  do  well  to  recognize  the  Cisalpine  Ilepublic  and  '  to 
establish  with  it  relations  of  the  most  intimate  amity,""  the 
surest  way  to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  Courts  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
had  been  agreed  upon  lietwcen  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  himself, 
and  it  should  be  carried  into  effect.  Certainly  the  possession 
of  Mainz,  which  the  Emperor  had  abandoned  to  France  *in 
a  deplorable  manner,'  and  without  compulsion,  had  given  the 
Directorate  the  idea  and  afterwards  the  right  {ridte  et  bientot 
le  droit)  of  acquiring  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  thing  which 
othe^^vise  could  not  have  occurred  to  its  mind.  But  his  desire 
and  that  of  the  Directorate  was  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  inten-ene  in  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  and  induce 
the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  to  consent  to  the  cession 
of  the  left  bank  Ijefore  the  Emperor  compelled  them  to  do 
so.  Prussia  would  thus  be  taking  upon  herself  some  of  the 
odium  which  would  attach  to  Austria  as  the  author  of  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  and  thereby  acquire  a  claim  to 
larger  indemnities.  It  was  not  obscurely  hinted  that  if  Prussia 
declined  to  depart  from  her  passive  neutrality  she  would  have 
to  witness  the  aggrandizement  of  Austria  at  the  expense  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  balance  of  power  within  the 
German  Empire  ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  reasonings  were 
disingenuous.  The  cession  of  Mainz  had  been  forced  on  Austria ; 
the  idea  of  the  Rhine  frontier  was  as  old  as  the  sixteenth 
'  Bailleu,  Pretuten  ujid  Frankreich,  ii.  164-9,  177,  184. 
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rcntury ;  the  partition  of  BavarU  had  Ix  i  in 

the  ncret  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo-iuntiiu,  as  albo  that 
Pnima  was  to  obtain  no  compensation  at  all.  But  it  wan 
i-on%-enient  to  sow  dissension  between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to 
pnvtnt  iui^M)tiation8  between  Prussia  and  Austria  about  the 
iotii{M.i).sHtioii.s  nnd  to  involve  both  Courts  in  the  common  dis- 
crt^lit  attaching  to  a  treaty  which  ratified  the  dismemberment  / 
of  the  Reich. 

All  the  leading  ideas  which  are  to  govern  French  policy  in 
the  future — the  secularitation  of  the  eodeaiastical  principalities,  ) 
the  pretended  care  for  the  wamJUf^  ^ftTBIIl  BriTH*!  *^^  Paying 
off  of  Berlin  ■gMUit  Yiama,  the  *Vf***^  ti  *''^  "^^  iTipf^'' 

pnT?ft  '  fKi*    Anmnmmtitwt    nf    F I     jl    WmIMII    GmIIIIIIJI,     Mil     ' 

'}  oLrirusiua  and  Austria  mllTITiri'i  '^'^  represented  in 

r  other  in  these  early  conversations  of  Bonaparte  in    I 
..-  c  ideas  were  not  bom   with  him  nor  were  they 
to  him.     They  belonged  to  an  old  French  diplomatic  \ 
tiiuiitiun ;    they   had   been   revived   by   the  conquests  of  the   ' 
revolutionary  armies ;  they  were  held  by  the  Directorate.    Even 
Germans  were  found  to  recognize  that  the  Empire  was  obsoletoi 
and  that  the  Rhine  was  the  natural  frontier  of  the  French 
H      ^  '         Nor  wa-s  Bonaparte  intending  to  resume  the  threads 
I  i  man  negotiation  which  he  luul  dropped  so  precipitately 

at  Rastadt  That  Congress,  as  he  shrewdly  saw,  would  Ust 
long ;  and  it  was  not  one  of  the  fields  in  which  a  man  might 
reap  a  harvest  of  pniae.  He  was  now  General  of  the  Army  of 
England,  inspecting  the  harbours  and  fortifications  on  the 
Channel  coast,  and  secretly  preparing  his  Egyptian  voyage. 
(>n  the  night  of  May  8-4  he  suddenly  left  Paris  to  embark 
at  Toulon  fur  the  East  Enou^  that  for  a  brief  moment  be 
has  contemplated  Germany.  He  does  not  inget,  and  he 
intends  to  return '. 

*  Rambaad,  Lm  F^mmfwU  mar  It  Rktm,  SM ;  BaOka,  fi.  Itt. 

Cnar  AimMNunM :  Koch  «t  ScbosU,  BUMm  alMfp*  *•  fVsMt  * 
/'ai#,  vol.  V  (contains  a  Ust  of  Um  oUor  sathoritiss) ;  Gardao,  JRiMrv 
g^m^rmk  4m  TrmiUt  4a  BaU,  vol.  vi ;  Rambaod,  Lm  Fnmftia  mtr  k  Bktm ; 
Sorsl,  BtmapmH  tt  Bttka;  Hoaiir,  Dmr  BatMlv  ftiysi 
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II 

LUN^ILLE  A?W  THE  ACT  OF  MEDIATION 

<  The  common  omm  of  the  German  State* . . .  must  be  gmthered  into  one 
by  the  violenoe  of  a  eonqoeror.'— Hbobl,  1801. 

Two  yean  after  his  brief  visit  to  Rastadt,  Napoleon  suddenly 
returned  from   Egypt,  overthrew  the   Directorate,   and   made 
himself  master  of  France.     During  his  absence  the  Cotigress 
had  been  dissolved,  and  war  had  broken  out  again  u{M)n  the 
continent.     The  Austrians  and  Russians  had  turned  the  French 
out  of  Italy ;    the  English  and  Russians  hnd  made  a  descent 
u|)on    Holland ;    and   all    the    issues   provisionally   settled   at 
Campo-Formio    were    again    immersed    in    the    boiling    and 
weltering  cauldron  of  Fate.     We  are  not  here  conccme<l  with 
the  military  events  which  alternately  depressed  and  exalted  the 
fortunes  of  France,  with  the  capitulation  of  Alkmaar  which  freed 
Holland  from  the  invading  army,  with  the  victory  of  Zurich 
which    made   France   mistress   of  Switzerland,    with    Marengo 
which   destroyed    the   Austrian    dominion    in    Italy,    or   with 
Hohenlinden  which   shattered   the  imperial  army  in  Southern 
Germany.     Suffice   it   to   say    that   by    1801    Napoleon    could 
dictate  his  own   terms,  and  secure  the  fruits  of  his  masterly 
success.     The  Treaty  of  Luneville,    February   9,    1801,    *  was 
nothing  else  than  the  Peace  of  Campo-Formio,  a  little  aggra- 
l  vated  for   Austria,  and   leaving  the  Empire  no  illasions.''     It 
gave  France   Belgium,   Frankenstein,  and    the   Frickthal.      It 
recognized  the  Cisalpine  Republic.    Jt  ceded,  both  in  the  name 
of  the   Emperor   and    in    that    of   the    Empire,   the   German 
territories  of  the  left  bank  to  the  French  Republic,  a  concession 
,  no  longer,  as  in  1797,  embodied  in  a  secret  article,  but  openly 
set  forth  in  the  seventh  clause  of  the  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Luneville  has  been  called  the  *  First  Revolu- 

jtion'  of  Grermany.     By  it  a  territory  of  150,000  square  miles," 

peopled    by    3,500,000    inhabitants   and    amounting  to  about 

a  seventh  part  of  the  population  and  territory  of  the  whole 

Empire,    was    definitely    transferred    to    foreign    non-German 

^powers.     To  indemnify  the  dispossessed  princes  the  principle 
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of  senilanMition  w"-  •••'•"•tU*!,  which  waa  tantamount  to  under-  ; 
nrnm^^j  tlu*  ftmiui  :  the  old  Tnipcrial  Constitution.      Hut 

if  the  (itTiiian  Empire  were  doomed  to  die,  ita  end  ii< 
Ua\c  been  indecorous.  The  Diet  of  Ratisbon  summoned  uy  uxe 
Kinjteror  to  consider  the  situation  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Bnuadenbui^  to  ratify  the  treaty  on  condition  that  it  should 
co-opente  in  a^rang^lg  the  tnuisfers  of  territory  which  the 
treaty  neoeMtated.  ./U  there  had  been  at  that  time  any  feeling 
for  the  good  name  and  internal  independence  of  Germany  as 
a  whole,  this  business  of  the  compensations  would  have  been 
arranged  as  a  domestic  matter  by  the  CoU^cs  of  the  Diet. 
Ikit  Germany  was  incapable  of  common  actioi^  In  the  Diet 
itself  tliere  were  three  parties — those  who  wanted  no  seculariza-  \  j 
tion  at  all,  those  who  wished  for  a  restricted  secularization,  and 
those  who  would  have  a  complete  and  absolute  secularization 

>r  all  ecclesiastical  property.  The  violent  ecclesiastics — the 
KUttor  of  Treves,  the  Bishops  of  Spire  and  Worms — belonged 
to  tlie  first  party;  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Mainz  to  the  second; 
Prtttsia  and  the  Protestant  powers  to  the  third.  Nor  was  there 
any  agreement  as  to  the  mofie  in  which  the  Empire  should 
ftrooeed.     Several  States  would  liavc  liked  the  Emperor  to  take 

i(X)n  himself  the  whole  odium  and  the  whole  responsibility. 

I  ti*    Emperor  was  willing  enough  to  do  this,  but  on  his  own 
ruis,   which  meant  restricted  secularization,  a   prospect   un- 

!>  i^ing  to  northern  greed.  Saxony  proposed  that  the  whole 
H>  i<  l:^t  i^r  should  discuss  the  affair,  but  the  lay  princes,  fearing 
Ml  tt  tin  V  mi^ht  be  swamped  by  the  clerics,  the  small  nobles, 
ml  ti„  i..^Mi>  opposed.  The  majority  decided  upon  a  s^-stem 
I'  <  onling  to  which  the  "Emperor  should  act  as  reporter,  while 
the  Hirirhatag  •hould  diacuss  his  propoaali,  but  the  Emperor 
dedined  with  dedsioa  and  irony.  The  jealouuet  of  Austria  { 
and  Prussia,  each  of  which  wished  to  aecure  the  laigeat  slice, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  agreement.  AVhen, 
in  September-  October  1801,  Austria  caused  an  Ardidukc  of 
^Uktria  to  be  elected  to  the  Electorate  of  Cologne  and  the 
Bishopric  of  MQnster  (the  terriUray  of  all  othen  which  Prussia 
was  oovetingX  the  rupture  between  the  two  powers  became 

(implcte,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  question  of  Gennan  in- 
•  lemnitics  must  be  submitted  to  foreign  arbitratioo. 
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Even  before  this  incident  the  Diet  had  declared  its  bank- 
ruptcy. After  futile  diacuasiona,  lasting  from  February  to 
October,  it  determined  (Oct()l)er  S)  to  ap[X)int  a  oommission  *  to 
discusH  with  the  French  govcnuuent  the  (juciitions  reserved  for  a 
particular  understanding  by  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville/  But  as 
the  two  leading  powers  represented  in  the  commission  were  hope- 
lessly at  variance,  this  issue  was  likewise  closed.  The  divisions  of 
Germany  were  the  opportunity  of  Bonaparte.  He  determined  to 
intervene  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  to  settle 
for  Gennany  the  affairs  she  was  unable  to  settle  for  herself. 

*The  ri^ht  of  France  to  intervene,'  says  a  French  writer, 
*r«ulted  not  only  from  the  interest  which  she  had  in  tSe^ 
definitive  organization  of  Germany,  but  from  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia,  from  the  special  treaties  which  she  hatl  concludea 
with  most  of  the  German  States,  Prussia,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  and  lastly  from  the  text  of  thfCl 
Treaty  of  Luneville.  The  right  of  Russia  to  intervene  was 
more  contestable.  It  proceeded  from  her  particijmtion  in  the 
Treaty  of  Teschen  (1779X  which  had  confirmed  former  treaties, 
and  from  the  desire  of  the  First  Consul  to  share  his  responsi- 
bility with  a  great  power  \''  But  in  truth  it  is  misleading  to 
speak  of  technical  rights.  ^;/^ranco-Ru88ian  mediation  was 
acceptable  to  the  German  powers  because  they  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,  and  it  was  offered  by  Napoleon  be^iSe^tt 
served  his  interest.  The  obtuse  and  dilatory  diplomacy  of  V' ienna 
gave  to  the  First  Consul  an  opjK)rtunity  which  he  was  quick 
to  improve.  \Vhen  Austria  proposed  to  the  Court  of  Munich 
that  Bavaria  should  cede  certain  territories  to  the  Hapsburgs 
on  her  eastern  border  in  exchange  for  compensations,  Bonaparte 
explained  to  the  Elector  with  masterly  clearness  that  such 
a  step  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  house'.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  princes  spontaneously  appealed  to  him,  for  an 
eye  so  clear,  a  hand  so  firm,  a  judgement  so  prompt,  were  not 
to  be  found  in  Germany.  With  serene  self-confidence  the 
French  Foreign  Office  was  prepared  for  the  emergency,  and 
had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  compensation  immediately  after  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Luneville^. 

>  Rambaud,  Le*  Franfai*  mr  le  Rhin,  396.  '  Corr.  vlL  284,  no.  5,796. 

'  Erdmaunsddrffer,  iv.  40. 
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In  the  Fnuicu-liuauan  note  pretonted  to  the  Diet  the 
two  mediatii^  powart  explained  their  position.  They  had 
been  compelled  to  act  by  the  delays  and  divisions  of  Ger^ 
many ;  they  were  *  perfectly  disinterested ' ;  they  would  proceed 
with  *  rigorous  impartiality/  Their  joint  object  was  so  to 
arrange  the  compensations  as  to  'establish  the  equilibrium 
which  existed  before  the  war  between  the  principal  houses  of 
Germany  *.* 

We  now  reach  the  moat  d^rading  page  in  the  history  of 
('  V.     The  secul*^  f^lf^  •^flT'  ^^  *^  «poiU  of  the 

I  sent  their  fnvny  tp  Baria  hf  tT**t  ^♦h  Talleyrand,    . 

tii<    i  I  ordgn  Afem^ who  handled  the  map  1, 

of  ( .  Lxxlum  littJcihocti^  b^ng  complete.    The 

ba-st  ....  ,.  uf  the  German  envoys  was  only  equalled  by 

the  tini'  ^    od  of  their  impatient  masters,  and  the  favours 

of  the  First  Consul  were  supplicated  in  terms  that  would  not 
have  been  exceeded  for  abjectness  in  Byzantium.  The  house  of 
Talleyrand  became  the  mart  in  wliich  so  many  square  miles, 
peopled  by  so  many  souls,  could  be  acquired  for  so  many  snuff- 
boxes, and  so  many  francs,  and  so  many  attentions  to  Madame 
TalleyraiMrs  poodle.  Princes  and  dukes,  princesses  and  duch- 
esses, paid  huge  sums  to  be  comprehended  in  the  indemnities. 
Some  of  the  money  was  intercepted  by  swindling  agents :  much 
found  its  way  into  the  long  purse  of  Talleyrand,  whose 
enormous  fortune  was  largely  built  out  of  the  complimentary 
gifts  which  he  received  for  his  services  upon  this  occasion  ^. 
The  First  Consul  wisely  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  open 
traffic,  but  behind  the  scenes  he  was  adieming  restlessly :  plan 
after  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  was  drawn  up  by 
his  own  hands,  and  then  thrown  into  the  fire.  Maps  would  be 
specially  prepared,  and  then  crossed  out :  now  he  would  liave 
Austria  near,  now  he  would  have  her  far;  his  subordinates 
were  in  despair,  and  doubted  whether  he  was  in  earnest,  but 
it  was  his  policy   which    really  guided   events.      To  isolate 

*  Ganlco,  UisMn  §*miTmk  4m  TmUM  it  BtiM,  vU.  147  ff. 

*  A  livelx  pietars  of  all  this  is  given  in  H.  von  Gsg«m,  Mtin  AntkeU  an 
itrFtmUtflUOt.  For  tiis  pfsssats  mads  to  ths  ft^spch  see  Brdmsans- 
i5Hfcr,  PtMHtnkr  A'li  mjuwrfwa,  hr.  IM,  90C«  ani  Hm  carieas  laClsr  of 
Hiniagn^yJAMTtt,  qaoted  p.  62,  n.  1. 
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,  Austria;  to  satisfy  V  "  i hie  and  tx)  attach  hor 

/  to  Frmnoe,  without  j'  „  tend  over  the  centre  of 

'  Germany  or  in  the  direction  of  the  French  frontier;  to  mak< 
wparate  treaties  with  the  nmall  prince*;  to  build  up  tie 
aecondary  States  of  Germany,  such  as  Bavarnu  Wiirh  iiil)erg, 
ansLBfld^  into  a  buffer  against  the  House  <>:  .  and'^^ 

in  all  this  to  make  such  concessions  io  Russia  as  niiglii  n.iltcr 
her  pride  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  interests  ot  1  i  uk  i , 
— these  were  the  main  ideas  of  his  policy  *. 

Everything  did  not  fall  out  exactly  as  Bonaparte  would  hav«- 
wished.  He  would  have  given  Mecklenburg  to  Prussia,  and 
transplanted  the  two  Mouses  of  Schwcrin  and  Strelitz  to  Fran- 
conia.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  Ilohenzollems  would  have 
been  preventetl  from  obtaining  their  com|x?n8ation8  either  in 
the  centre  or  in  the  west  of  Germany.  They  would  be  thrown 
northward  and  burdened  with  a  large  tract  of  barren  and 
backward  plain,  their  weight  in  European  affairs  would  not  l)e 
increased,  and  their  political  interest  would  shift  from  the  Main 
and  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic.  The  two  dukes,  however,  pmud 
of  their  ancient  Slavonic  descent,  refused  to  move,  and  even 
had  they  consented,  Russia  would  probably  have  opposed  the 
exchange.  But  the  main  objects  of  the  First  Consul's  policy 
were  attained.  Prussian  compensations  lay  partly  in  the  west 
— Westphalian  abljeys  and  bishoprics  —  and  partly  in  the 
centre,  Erfurt  and  Eichsfeld  *.  The  coveted  Baireuth  and  Wiirz- 
burg  went,  not  to  Prussia  (as  she  had  hopedX  but  to  Bavari.i 
Separate  treaties  were  signed  with  Baden,  Wurteniberg,  and 
Hesse-Cassel,  promising  each  territorial  gains  and  the  Electoral 
dignity.  OsnabriJck  was  to  go  to  Hanover,  the  old  Duchy  of 
Westphalia  to  Darmstadt ;  a  new  ecclesiastical  Electorate  at 
Aschaffenburg  was  designed  for  Dal  berg.  Coadjutor  of  Mainz : 
the  number  of  free  towns  was  to  be  reducwl  from  fifty-two  to 
eight.  All  this  was  done  by  a  series  of  separate  treaties  and 
conventions  between  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  tEeljennaii 
princes  or  towns  on  the  other. 

These  treaties  and  conventions  made  up  the  French  plan, 
which,  having  received   Russia's  assent,   was  presented  to   the 
Diet,  accompanied  by  the  insulting  but  necessary  provision  that 
»  Von  Gagem,  Mem  AntheU  an  der  Politik,  i.  11" 
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it  must  be  aooepted  in  two  monthi.     Still  further  to  *"»p>*fiTitft 

the  nullity  of  that  ancient  bodj,  Vnace  authorised  her  dients 

to  occupy  provisionally  the  territories  assigned  to  them.    The 

iieed  with  which   this  authorization  was  acted   on   was   the 

f  edifying,  and  gave  rise  to  much  Intimate  outcry. 

f  the  peace  Deputation  of  the  Diet  pursued  its  ex- 

smination   of  the    Franco-Russian    plan    amidst   a   storm   of 

iriminfitiimt  from  all  who  believed  themselves  injured.    The 

)cputalioii,  to  save  its  own  dignity,  wished  to  approve  the 

xvptation  of  the  act  of  indemnity  en  blocy  while  reserving  to 

itself  the  power  to  make  necessary  amendments.    But  Bonaparte 

refused  to  accept  a  resolution  that  might  have  opened  the  way 

to  insidious  dianges,  and,  so  long  as  the  Peace  of  Amims  lasted, 

<>  held  out  against  any  modification  of  his  plan.     But  the 

outhrenk  of  the  war  with  England,  and  a  coolness  with  Russia, 

made  him  disposed  to  be  mwe  accommodating  to  Austria,  who 

had  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  being  discontented  with  the 

Franco-Russian  plan.     Concessions  were  made  to  Francis,  who 

withdrew  his  oppositioD,  and  on  February  25,  1803,  the  Diet 

tegan  to  discuss  the  amended  plan.     Their  decree  ratifying  the 

tentorial  changes  proposed  by  France  and  Runia  changed  the 

ikce  and  the  structure  of  Germany. 

/    The  number  of  Gep»«»  Rfn^^  w  ..aAw.««l  hy  .Knwt  ni^^lf  \ 

"«  wAii  mmpletclj  broken  up.    Of  the  (ifty-two  free  towns 

ibei^     Of  **- '   ♦V-f^  ecclesiastical  Electora, 
1^  and    li  planted  from   Mains  to 

iiatinbon,  and  endowed  with  an  artiHcially  o  1  state 

ipoied  of  the  Bishopric  and  1  triin-ipality  of 
wii  and  county  of  Wctxlar,  the  IVincipality  of 
4,  and  a  charge  of  600,000  Borins  on  the  Rhenish 
td  Maslcn  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  of  the 
I  rcpraaented  all  that  was  left  oT  the  thirty- 
votes  in  the  Diet     In  the  College  of  PrincM 
-om  the 


-^ 
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mmU  jpniMK.i4id  Juu^^itAr-ihe^Amthan  garriwa  JB  thr  woit— 
were  eiUier  wholly  or  partially  diiiregarded. 
^^  All  the  <iistiiu'tive  featureN  of  the  Holy  Romaii  Empire  were 
in  fact  either  raodiBed  or  completely  obliterate^'  I'he  Emperor, 
whoee  prestige  had  been  already  Nlmttered  by  the  French 
victoria^  was  forced  to  look  on  while  Bonaparte  and  hi.s  Russian 
^f^  ally  arranged  the  map  of  Grermany  to  suit  their  convai)|gBoe. 
While  the  ascendency  of  the  Hapsburg  House  received  a  fatal 
^  blow  by  the  weakening  of  the  Catholic  element  of  the  Diet,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  eccltjsiastical  principalities,  by  the  surrender 
of  the  interests  of  the  knights  and  smaller  princes,  but  above  all 
by  the  strengthening  of  Prussia  and  the  intermediate  powers, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Wiirteniberg,  the  disappearance  of  most  of  the 
free  towns,  and  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  save  one, 
showed  that  Germany  was  at  last  nearing  the  end  of  her 
mediaeval  constitution.  "^  ^Tie  whole  internal  balance  of  |>ower 
was  in  fact  overtumedi^^  Prussia,  which  had  only  lost  Cleves, 
Meurs,  Guelders,  some  cantons  in  Frisia,  and  some  customs  on 
the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  received  territories  which  in  |)opu- 
lation  and  area  were  three  times  and  in  revenue  four  times  as 
considerable  as  those  which  she  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish. 
She  was  awarded  the  Westphalian  Bishoprics  of  Hildesheira  and 
Paderbom,  the  town  and  pari  of  the  Bishojmc  of  Miinster  (one 
of  the  richest  sees  in  Germany),  six  Westphalian  ablx'vs, 
Erfurt  and  the  Thuringian  territories  which  had  belonged  to  the 
See  of  Mainz,  and  the  free  towns  of  Miilhausen,  Nordhausen,  and 
Goslar.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  small  State,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  souls,  was  created 
for  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland  out  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Fulda 
and  Corvey,  the  imperial  town  of  Dortmund  and  three  scattered 
abbeys,  and  destined  to  revert  to  the  Prussian  crown  in  the 
event  of  the  extinction  of  the  Orange  line. 

Bavaria  obtained  even  greater  favours.  ^Vhile  she  had  lost  in 
the  Duchy  of  Deux-Ponts  and  other  scattered  principalities  and 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  580,000  inhabitants  and  4,000,000 
florins,  she  was  now  presented  with  854,000  inhabitants  and  a 
revenue  of  6,607,000  florins.  But  these  figures  only  inadequately 
represent  the  value  of  her  new  possessions.  She  acquired  the 
better  part  of  the  Bishopric  of  Wiirzburg,  and  the  whole  of  *  ^ 
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Bialiopric  at  Bunbog^  tvo  of  the  richest  and  most  ciTtlixed 
territories  in  Gennany.  She  obtained  the  Kaboprics  of  Fnmog 
and  Aqgsbui^,  part  of  the  BMhopric  of  Fmmui,  the  Prioiy  ^ 
Kempten,  twelve  abbeja,  and  lefmtBeM  free  towna.  Imtcad 
of  being  Kattered  in  widely  dispersed  firagnients  and  studded 
witii  municipal  and  eodesiastical  mcsbpM,  Bavaria  was  now 
a  eouipatt  and  continuoas  Slate^  nor  was  it  a  slight  advantage 
that  her  territory  with  its  poor  and  backward  population  should 
be  united  to  others  which  had  long  felt  the  stimulus  of  energetic 
and  enlightened  rule. 

Baden,  which  had  lost  about  25,000  inhabitants  and  240,000 
florins  on  the  left  bank,  received  benefits  on  a  similar  scale  from 
France.  She  gained  the  Bishopric  of  Constanee,  together  with 
the  territories  on  the  ri^t  bank  which  were  formerly  attached 
to  the  Seen  of  Spire,  Strasbuig,  and  Basle,  the  towns  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Mannheim,  ten  abbgra,  seven  free  towns,  and  other 
possessiuns,  in  all  287,000  inhabitants  and  1,500,000  florins,  or 
about  ten  times  as  muda  as  she  had  lost.  In  addition  to  this 
*he  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  received  the  Electoral  hat. 

'Vhe  Duke  of  Wiirteniljerg  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
issel  were  likewise  made  Electors  and  obtained  large  territorial 
acquisitions.  Hesiie-DamKstadt,  for  the  loas  of  40,000  subjects, 
was  recompensed  by  the  gain  of  three  timet  aa  many.  Hanover 
received  the  Bishopric  of  Osnabriick ;  Mecklenburg  a  claim  on 
the  octroi  of  the  Hhine.  The  recipients  of  these  favours  were 
under  no  ddusiona  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  were 
derived.  Tliey  had  bargained  for  them  in  Paris,  and  it  was 
wdl  ondentood  that  the  omsent  of  the  Reich  was  a  pure  fens-  \ 
alitv.  For  the  two  vein  during  which  the  rnwp— iticiiii  w«n  |  * 
bi^ng  ffinrntd,  Hm  nrnnmn^  ci  Boni^arta  wm  ^ 

jiniKt-s  who  seat  their  iinlj— idiiffs  to  Vtai»f  and  tfidr  back- 
sheesh to  Talleyrand,  were  in  reality  doing  their  lint  aeti  of 
obeiiaiio  to  the  new  Cbariami^pa.  Silntly  hot  surely  the 
bases  <>'  .  '^ '^P^^liiK''**  ^ifng  hU^mtan-   \ 

fedemr  tol^^W^ to Phww fcr Cag^    x^ 

lip,  protection,  an  mt  adS)  for  plunder.     Theeitamdi 

of  the  Empirt>  iiul  existed — the  Diet  at  Batiaboo,  the 

Court  of  Wct/Inf  i..<.vtoral  batiw    But  do  one  rsspected 
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them,  no  one  cared  when  they  were  to  go  or  how  goon,  except 
a  handful  of  interested  or  disinterested  ptnlnntH.  The  Gcnnaii 
Revolution  had  n«»f  ln-on  jiocomplished  without  exciting pajwidns 
but  they  were  tl  us  of  envy  and  gntnl.     It  \\iul  helped 

to  con»olidatcAl)d  to  uui^c-Gcrmany.  to  nmkc  it  J 

rcasonal)1cand  more  modem.    But  it  had  not  exc^ *;  ^ ... .  '^^ 

it  had  not  kindled  a  spark  of  patriotism,  it  had  not  e\ 
the  imagination  of  intellectual  men  as  something  tending  to 
higher  things,  llie  people  of  Germany  had  no  part  in  this 
^revolution.  The  guns  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  gave  the 
signal  for  it ;  Russia  and  France  presided  over  its  course :  the 
fruits  of  the  change  were  enjoyed  not  by  the  peo^eBut  by 
the  despots  who  ruled  them.  Its  first  result  was  to  enslave 
Germany  to  France.  "'*"'*^ 

One  person  all  the  while  had  lieen  watching  this  sordid 
process  of  dissolution  with  keen  and  restless  interest.  It  was 
more  than  five  years  since  Bonaparte  obtained  his  first  glimpse 
of  German  men  and  German  affairs  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt. 
Then  he  was  merely  the  First  Greneral  of  the  Republic,  and  in  no 
position  to  dominate  or  control  the  internal  rearrangements 
which  resulted  from  the  treaty  his  arms  had  wrung  from 
Austria.  Then  he  was  merely  a  spectator,  but  now  he  was 
a  master  as  well.  Le^  gros  lots  s'arrangent  en  secret,  and 
Bonaparte  is  the  final  arbiter.  To  the  disappointed  Germans 
he  repeats  a  formula,  Ilfaitt  Houffer  les  regrets.  If  he  affected 
to  believe  that  politics  are  propelled  by  their  own  momentum, 
and  that  human  will  is  only  important  in  war,  it  was  because 
he  wished  to  veil  his  own  interposition  ^  But  none  the  less 
he  has  learnt  many  things  in  the  course  of  this  passage  of 
diplomacy.  The  map  of  Germany,  the  resources  and  population 
of  the  German  States,  are  now  familiar  to  him.  He  knows  by 
heart  all  the  secret  ambitions,  all  the  historical  traditions,  of 
the  German  princes,  how  many  men  they  can  put  into  the  field 
under  the  old  dispensation,  and  how  many  men  they  can 
.  command  under  the  new  '.  Projects  large  and  small,  wise  and 
sober,  shoot  through  the  brain  which  has  been  kindled  by  these 
inquiries  and  discussions.     Why  should  not  part  of  Hanover 

*  Von  Ga^em,  i.  112. 

*  Erdmaniuddrffer,  iv.  192,  444. 
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go  to  Denmark,  and  Sweden  take  Sormy  *  ?  That  would 
change  the  whole  &oe  of  the  North.  Or  why  should  not 
a  league  or  leagine  of  Genaaan  prince*  be  formed  under  Fkendi 
protection,  to  tenre  as  a  barrier  against  the  ambitions  of  Plrussia 
and  Austria  ?  Tlie  idea  occurs  to  others  as  well.  On  Aug.  29, 
1808,  sereral  of  the  smaller  princes  and  counts  of  the  Empire 
entered  into  a  union  at  Frankfort  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  protection  of  France  '.  On  Sept.  20  a  plan  was  drawn  up 
for  a  League  of  Princes  at  Casscl.  In  November  the  Houses 
of  Furrtenbuig,  Hohenlohe,  and  Oettingen  decided  to  form  a 
union  after  the  pattern  which  had  been  set  at  Frankfort,  and  to 
send  a  resident  to  Paris  to  protect  their  rights  and  prerogatives, 

*  finding  thcmselfes  perhaps  unduly  disadvantaged  by  the  new 
plan  of  indemnities.*  *  The  direction  of  public  opinion,*  said 
Massias  the  envoy  at  Karlsruhe  to  Talleyrand,  Feb.  17,  1804, 

*  seems  to  me  to  tend  more  and  more  ever)*  day  to  the  partition 
of  Germany  V 

*  RnhnanasdAriiBr,  v.  7S. 

*  llardsabs^f ,  LtrnkmBrdifkeUtm,  ed.  lUnke,  ii.  37. 
r,  hr.  49B-9,  462,  402. 
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CHAPTER   III 

HANOVER 

'  L'An^letarre !  VoilA  la  racine  dea  diftcordea  caroplwiim ;  aanl  in« 
tiendrai-je  mim  omm  pr#t  k  toot  ^vtfnement'— Napolimn. 

Thk  early  years  of  the  Consulate  stand  out  in  all  French 
history  as  a  period  of  brilliant  legislative  achievement,  and  in 
the  Constitution  which  centralized  authority,  in  the  Concordat 
which  healed  religious  strife,  and  in  the  Code  which  harmonized 
the  discoveries  of  democratic  jurisprudence  with  the  ripe  and 
tested  wisdom  of  the  legists  of  the  Monarchy,  we  have  the 
most  durable  monument  of  Napoleon's  genius.  It  is  difficult 
for  posterity  to  realize  the  delighted  rapture  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  French  nation  watched  the  swift  unrolling  of 
this  splendid  pageant  of  civil  history.  Such  boldness  of  design, 
such  grandeur  of  scale,  such  swift  and  accurate  execution 
seemed  to  reveal  a  new  art  of  politics,  comparetl  with  which  the 
contrivances  of  other  times  and  other  nations  appeared  paltry 
and  outworn.  Guided  and  inspired  by  a  mind  so  potent, 
France  felt  herself  fit  to  rule  the  world*. 

During  a  portion  of  this  brilliant  period  in  her  annals  France 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  Her  two  in- 
veterate enemies,  Austria  and  England,  had  been  compelled, 
the  one  at  Lun^ville  in  1801,  the  other  at  Amiens  in  1802,  to 
come  to  terms  with  Napoleon,  and  it  was  only  in  the  distant 
island  of  St.  Domingo  that  French  armies  were  still  engaged  in 
warlike  operations.  It  is  idle  to  conjecture  what  might  have 
been  the  course  of  history  if  this  peace  had  been  prolonged 
for  ten  years,  and  if  Napoleon  had  continued  to  concentrate  his 
splendid  energies  upon  civil  and  colonial  enterprise.  But  the 
sane  and  temperate  character  of  the  Roman  was  wanting  to  the 
modem   Caesar,  and   England  took  reasonable   alarm   at   his 

^  The  early  writintrs  of  Roederer  are  the  best  reflection  of  the  jubilant 
enthosiasm  of  these  times. 
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mtleM  ambi lion.  It  is  indeed  at  probaUe  that  Napoleon  did  not 
intend  to  provoke  war,  as  it  is  certain  that  his  actions  wen 
calculated  to  proYolce  it.  He  annexed  Piedmont,  gate  a  con- 
ttitotion  to  Switxerland,  and  nuuie  no  •ecret  of  his  dedgns  on 
Eg>'pt.  The  government  of  Addington  may  have  violated 
^•xhnicalitie%  but   no  government  of  spirit   and   forethought 

>ul(I  have  acted  otherwise.  In  May  180S  the  short-lived 
i\-ace  of  Amiens  was  at  an  end. 

This  English  war  lasted  till  1814,  and  is  the  mast*  r  k.  \  to 
the  later  history  of  Napoleon.  All  his  wan  with  Au>tria  and 
IVussia,  with  Spain  and  Russia,  whidi  acted  with  such  solvent 
power  upon  the  old  &bric  of  Europe,  rose  out  of  the  war  with 
Eni^and,  and  are  connected  with  it.  To  conquer  England,  as 
Napoleon  hhndf  said,  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  continent. 
The  occupation  of  Hanover,  the  confetleration  of  the  Rhine, 
the  formation  of  client  principalities  and  kingdoms  in  Germany, 

le  exclusion  of  English  and  colonial  wares  from  the  continent, 
all  these  acts  of  policy  flowed  from  one  source,  the  dogged 
antagonism  of  the  English  people. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  England  showed  signs  of  strain.  Napoleon  at  once 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  German  poswiuns  of  the  ftitidi 
sovereign.  It,k  \mit  thait  the  EW»flrsl»  nf  ITawmww,  beoig 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  only  bound  to 
F.!  '  '  ^y  a  personal  connection,  was  not  necessarily  involved 
in  I  ^  II  quarrels.  Moreover,  Hanover  had  been  exjwessly 
included  among  the  powers  neutralised  at  the  (leaoe  of  Basle 
in  1795,  and  the  English  diplomatists  argued  that  if  the  King 
of  England  went  to  war  with  France,  he  went  to  war  as  King 
of  EngUnd  and  not  as  Elector  of  Hanover.  Any  violation  of 
Hanoverian  territory  would,  accotding  to  thu  view,  be  a  wanton 
'  iolntion  of  North  German  neutrality  and  of  treaty  obligations 

tcred  into  by  France  hersilf.  Such  a  theory  had  not  com* 
mended  itself  to  the  PruMians  in  1801,  and  it  was  little  likely 
to  commend  itsdf  to  Ni^wleon  in  1808.  In  1801  the  Prussiana 
who  had  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North  marched  an 
army  into  the  Electorate,  occupied  it  for  half  a  year,  and  left 
it  '    '  '  V  twenty  miUioa  thakn.    Why  ahotild  not 

N  !<«?    It  was  Indkraoi  to  speak  at  if  Hanofw 
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and  England  were  two  separate  entitiei,  when  Hanoverian 
soldicm  had  fought  in  the  Kng)iHh  wans  <^nd  when  the  Hano- 
verian foresbt  might  supply  tinilx;r  to  the  EngliHh  flecU.  The 
occupation  of  Hanover  by  the  French  armies  was  a  If^ititnate 
move  in  the  game  of  war;  it  was  also  the  only  direct  and 
j  immediate  way  in  which  Napoleon  could  strike  at  his  rival '. 

On  March  80,  1803,  Napoleon  tcxik  the  first  step  towards 
active  inter>'ention  in  Germany.  A  despatch  of  that  date 
orders  Citizen  Lacu<^  aide  de  camp  to  the  First  Consul,  to 
make  a  thorough  inspection  of  Holland,  and  thence  to  travel 
into  Germany.  *  You  will  go  to  Emden  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems,  to  Bremen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  you  will  go  tn 
Hanover,  Osnabriick,  Nimeguen.  .  .  .  You  will  estimate  the 
strength  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  the  obstacles  which  may  Ix' 
opposed  to  an  invasion  */  Meanwhile  troops  were  being  inassetl 
upon  the  Channel  coast,  and  on  April  18,  1803,  General 
Monbrichard  was  ordered  to  collect  at  Nimeguen,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Frere,  six  infantry  battalions,  six 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  division  of  eight  pieces  of  artiller>'. 
*  It  is  indispensable,^  ran  the  instructions,  '  that  this  gathering 
should  be  formed  without  noise  or  ostentation'.'  By  the 
beginning  of  May,  some  25,000  troops  had  been  collected  in 
the  north  of  Holland,  under  the  command  of  General  Mortier. 
ready  to  descend  upon  the  Electorate  whenever  the  expecte<l 
ultimatum  should  be  delivered. 

The  prospect  of  a  French  occupation  of  Hanover  was  highly 
displeasing  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  since  it  would  involve  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Northern  Germany,  of 
which  Prussia  was  the  chief  guamntfir.  but  also  a  blockade  by 
the  English  of  the  mouths  of  tin  W  i  >ct  and  the  £lbe«  with 
all  it8~consequent  drawbacks  to  Prussian  trade.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  was  one  course,  and  one  only,  which  Prussia 
could  have  pursued  with  credit  to  herself  and  with  a  reasonable 

'  The  advantages  which  Napoleon  contemplated  from  the  occupation 
are  summed  up  by  Lucchesini,  and  expounded  by  the  Emperor  himself  in 
an  interesting  conversation  (Bailleu,  ii.  201,  215,  216). 

•  Corr.    viii.    261-2,   no.    6,658.      On    March    22,    Duroc   warned   tli 
Prussian  Court  that  Hanover  would  be  occupied  by  the  French  in  thr 
event  of  war  (Bailleu,  ii.  129).  *  Cknt.  viii.  283.  no.  (;.(;95. 
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protpert  of  suooeM.  At  the  first  Hhot  fired  in  the  Channd, 
Frederick  William  should  have  thrown  his  troops  into  Hano%'er, 
and  kept  it  an  a  deposit  till  the  end  of  the  war.  But  the  King 
of  Pnitwia  hati  not  the  courage  to  accept  the  bold  counsels  of 
Haugwitz,  and  resorted  to  the  slow  medium  of  n^i^tiation. 
He  first  addressed  himself  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jame^X  offering 
to  take  the  Electorate  under  his  charge,  provided  that  Knglan<i 
nhouid  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser  under  the  Prussian  flag.  A  curt  refusal  from 
London  diverted  the  supplications  of  the  weak  king  to  PariK. 
But  while  the  precious  hours  were  wasted  in  entreaty,  the 
French  troops  were  advancing  in  forced  marches  upon  Han- 
over '. 

Imagine  a  flat  and  sandy  waste,  here  and  there  relieved  bv 
tracts  of  thriving  forest  and  arable  land,  and  only  on  its 
southern  boundary  by  rolling  pine-clad  hills ;  with  a  few  small 
towns,  the  largest,  Hanover,  containing  but  16,500  souls;  with 
little  trade  or  commerce ;  with  no  political  journals ;  its  roadn 
batl ;  its  villages  collections  of  miserable  huts ;  its  peasantry,  save 
in  the  Elbe  marshes  and  in  Hadeln,  subject  to  onerous  feudal 
services ;  its  politicians  all  aristocrats  supported  by  Court  offices, 
and  therefore  timorous  and  dependent ;  its  towns  governed  by 
narrow  and  domineering  oligarchies  ;  its  University  learned  but 
obsequious ;  its  industries  stifled  by  guilds,  and  uninformed  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  knowledge ;  its  government,  local  and 
oentral,  a  chaos  of  disparate  and  independent  institutions  grown 
together  by  accident  ami  the  lapse  of  time;  its  law  antique, 
barbarous,  chaotic — such  was  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  a 
country  intiabited  by  a  population  more  insular  than  the 
English,  an<l  long  sunk  in  the  lethargy  which  is  the  product 
of  a  bad  political  and  social  constitution,  of  consistent  n^lect, 
ami  of  the  absence  of  lai^  national  hopes.  Under  Gtargt  II 
something  had  been  done  to  rouse  the  country.  The  king  was 
a  frecjuent  visitor  to  Herrenhausen,  and  the  quiet  gabled  streets 
of  Hanover  were  enlivened  by  the  wigs,  the  uniforms,  and  the 
equipages  of  the  royal  Court  The  University  of  Guttingen* 
founded  in  1737  through  the  Mai  of  the  laurned  Miinchhauwn, 

'  Haillea,  U.  133,  145  t,  IM,  160;  Hardssbstf,  Dmk»§til$hiHH\, 
it.  1& 
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was  a  more  solid  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
did  aomething  to  civilize  a  sinn^larly  ignorant  aristocracy  as  well 
as  to  provide  a  training  for  the  statesmen  and  administrators 
of  Germany.  But  the  reign  of  George  III  was  an  epoch  of 
Mtagnation,  though  some  slight  impetus  was  given  to  fanning 
and  horse-breeding  by  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural  society 
and  a  royal  stud  at  Cclle.  The  king,  whose  boast  it  was  that 
he  was  bom  and  bred  a  Briton,  never  once  set  foot  in  his 
Grerman  dominion,  which  was  left  to  be  govenied  by  «  merit's 
of  councils.  As  there  was  no  general  assembly  for  the  whole 
Electorate,  and  as  every  province  save  one  (Diepholz)  poascescd 
its  own  provincial  Estates,  which  had  to  be  consulted  upon  all 
important  questions,  administrative  celerity  was  impossible. 
Aristocratic  bodies  are  proverbially  tenacious  of  ancient  right- 
and  privil^^,  and  the  provincial  Estates  of  Hanover  were 
aristocratic  and  obstructive.  In  the  absence  of  the  Elector 
the  supreme  goveniing  body,  the  Geheime-RaU-Kollegium^  had 
not  the  power  to  override  the  sinister  interests  of  these  local 
aasemblies,  whose  opposition  was  sufficient  to  thwart  any  serious 
effort  to  secure  reforms. 

Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  construct  a  piece  of 
machinery  more  perfectly  calculated  than  the  Hanoverian  Con- 
stitution to  defeat  progress.  The  Geheime-Rats-Kolleg'ium^  re- 
cruiting itself  by  co-optation  from  a  select  circle  of  aristocratic 
families,  was  not  only  devoid  of  personal  eminence,  but  also 
paralysed  by  the  extreme  subdivision  of  political  power.  The 
domains,  forests,  mines,  rivers,  tolls,  and  licences,  were  controlled 
by  a  separate  council  (the  Kammer-KoUegium)  respon.sible  only 
to  the  Elector,  military  arrangements  being  left  to  \yc  haggled 
over  by  a  commander-in-chief  who  wanted  to  spend  money, 
and  a  civilian  war-chancery  bent  upon  economy.  Again, 
certain  parts  of  the  Electorate,  Stade,  Ratzeburg,  Osnabriick, 
although  nominally  controlled  by  the  Gehetme-RtUs-KoUegium^ 
were  in  reality  almost  autonomous,  possessing  their  own  special 
governments.  True,  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  presided 
over  the  Chambers  that  administered  the  domains  and  also  over 
the  war-chancery,  and  some  slight  reforms  in  the  direction  of 
increased  centralization  were  made  in  1801  and  1802.  These 
circumstances,  however,  did  not  alter  the  fundamental  character 
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..r  Hio  ovnrenmient.  There  was  no  Prime  Minitter,  there  wm 
too  of  Calnnet  Mcendency,  the  memben  of  the  goveni- 
tnent  nrprewnted  nobody  but  thontelYet.  Thtt  mMillwt  cruis 
was  sure  to  reveal  divided  aims,  flurried  ootmeda,  and  paltry 
ambitions. 

This  diversified  and  divided  administration  was,  ao  to  ^>eak, 
stained  and  coloured  to  a  single  hue.  It  was  a  bureaucracy  of 
aristocrats,  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  exclusive  aristocracy 
in  Germany.  All  valuable  posts  in  the  State,  military  and 
>  Ivil,  were  moiiopolind  by  the  nobles.  The  provincial  Estatei^ 
'« ithout  whose  anent  no  new  tax  could  be  imposed,  wme  every- 
where dominated  by  the  nobility,  who  took  good  care  that  none 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  should  fall  upon  themselves.  Hence, 
although  every  province  had  its  own  peculiar  fiscal  system,  all 
syatems  were  agreed  upon  one  point,  that  the  burgher  and  the 
peasant  should  contribute  most.  Luckily  the  govoTiment  was 
mild  and  its  needs  were  small,  and  the  peasantry,  helped  by  fine- 

juent  remissions  of  taxation  and  by  some  domestic  industries^ 
was  generally  able  to  make  ends  meet  The  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  seems  however,  to  have  been  the  reverse 
of  prosperous.  In  Omabriick  the  peasant  was  still  a  serf,  and 
when  the  serf  died  the  lord  claimed  half  of  his  movable  pro- 
pert  v.  Insecunty  of  tenure,  feudal  dues,  inequality  of  taxation, 
imtrimonial  courts  (not  to  speak  of  the  high  corn-prices  that 
had  prevailed  in  the  country  since  1780),  were  more  general 

iifluenoes  c^perating  to  check  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  poor. 
il>e  movement  of  commerce,  impeded  by  intcnial  customs  duties, 
by  guilds,  and  by  the  predominance  of  English  imports,  was 
not  sufidently  brisk  to  attract  the  clever  young  countxymaa 
into  the  towns.  The  nobles  brought  over  their  luxuries  froni 
Ijondon,  and  it  is  with  some  reason  that  Hanoverian  writers 
complain  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Electorate  was 
sacrificed  to  the  Elfish  connection. 
The  repercusskm  of  the  FVcncfa  Bcvohition  was  felt  but  faintly 

t)  this  sleepy  quarter  of  the  world.  A  few  voices  were,  however, 
raised  against  the  regime  of  aristocratic  privilq^e  and  the 
pemnal  onion  with  Rugknd.  In  1790  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
tnent,  becoming  oooscioas  of  the  unpopuUmty  of  a  poll-tax, 
allayed  the  brewing  stom  by  some  ooooaMons  to  the  pciaeiiile 
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of  fiscal  equality.  A  little  blood  was  even  shed  at  Osnabriick, 
and  then  all  seemed  to  reli^Me  into  the  accustomed  calm.  But 
questions  had  been  raised  and  minds  exercised,  and  there  was 
a  growing  discontent  with  absentee  rule.  In  Bremen  and  Vcrden, 
old  poaaeasions  of  the  Swedish  Crown,  men  said  that  it  was 
lietter  to  be  ruled  from  Stockholm  than  from  l^ndon.  And 
though  elsewhere  the  loyalty  to  the  Guelphic  House  remained 
intact,  a  feeling  was  growing  up  that  the  Electorate  Hhuuld 
be  separated  from  England  and  transferred  to  the  Duke  of 
C^imbridge,  youngest  son  of  George  III,  who  in  the  earlv  months 
(if  180d  was  serving  as  inspector  of  iiifaiitrv  uiul  caviilrv  in  the 
Hanoverian  army. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  condition  of  the  Electorate  when  the 
news  came  to  Hanover  of  the  nipture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

The  Hanoverian  ministry  had  been  expressly  told  that  England 
could  do  nothing  for  them,  but  they  had  made  no  preparations, 
still  vainly  relying  upon  assistance  from  Berlin.  On  Mav  22, 
{)eople  positively  as.scrtcd  in  the  streets  of  Hanover  that  Prussia 
was  detennined  to  defend  the  Electorate  from  the  French.  Two 
days  earlier  the  feeble  and  undecided  government  hatl  ordered 
a  lev^  en  masse;  two  days  later,  alarn)ed  by  the  unpopularity 
of  the  measure,  they  explained  that  they  had  no  such  intention, 
l)ut  n>erely  wished  to  add  15,000  recruits  to  the  army.  But 
so  raw  and  undisciplined  were  these  hasty  levies  that  after 
a  week^s  probation  they  were  dismissed  to  their  homes '.  The 
army  which  General  Mortier  was  leading  into  Hanover  was 
composed  of  seasoned  troops,  but  its  numbers  did  not  exceed 
17,000  men.  With  22,000  regular  troops  at  his  command, 
half  of  them  experienced  veterans,  and  a  park  of  over  fifty 
guns,  the  Hanoverian  field  -  marshal  ought  to  have  given 
a  good  account  of  himself.  At  l)est  he  might  expect  to  fight 
on  even  terms  against  a  force  numerically  inferior,  dangerously 
short  of  ammunition,  far  weaker  in  the  artillerj'  and  cavalry 
arms,    and    operating    in   an    enemy's    country  -.       At    worst 

*  '  Without  uniforms,  without  discipline,  without  drill,  and  incapable  of 
the  commonest  movements  which  require  precision,  of  what  use  can  they 
be  to  us  ?  '—A  Hanoverian  EngUtk  qj/ieer  a  ktmdnd  fsarv  ago.  Memoir*  of 
Baron  Ompttda,  128. 

>  Dumas,    PtMm   de*  Mnmrnente  tmlUairtt,    ix.    187-8 ;    Mortier    to 
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lie  might  have  expected  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  Stade, 
whence  hb  army  might  be  safely  trans-shipped  to  England. 
But  the  Hanoverian  field  -  marshal  was  Johann  Ludwig  von 
Wallmoden,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  seventy-seven,  courtly, 
well-infunned  and  cultured,  but  totally  lacking  in  decision  and 
military  promptitude.  The  son  of  that  Mme.  von  Walhnoden 
who  as  the  mintrcss  of  George  II  has  been  immortalizctl  in  the 
memoirs  of  Lord  Ilervey,  John  Louis  had  owed  his  promotion 
ratluT  to  Court  favour  than  to  ability.  He  had  seen  something 
of  the  camp  in  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  and  again  in  1794,  but 
his  name  is  not  illustrated  by  a  single  action  of  daring  or  of 
skill.  As  the  owner  of  two  fine  houses  and  the  best  picture- 
galler)'  of  the  Electorate,  Walliuotlen  occupied  a  position  of 
social  distinction,  from  which  he  looked  down  with  some 
contempt  upon  the  civilian  members  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
He  was  the  last  man  to  unite  the  country,  to  inspire  enthusiasm, 
or  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope. 

Rumour  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  advancing  Frenchmen  to 
40,000  or  50,000,  and  the  Hanoverian  army  on  the  Weser, 
which  had  been  carefully  dispersed  into  four  separate  de- 
tachments, might  reasonably  feel  uneasy  at  the  imjx^nding 
shock  '. 

On  June  1  a  small  skirmish  was  fought  at  Vcchtsdam,  in 
which  a  dragoon  and  two  horses  were  wounded,  and  immediately 
the  Hanoverian  general  Lensingen  fell  back  upon  Suhlingen. 
Meanwhile  three  emissaries  from  the  Supreme  Council  were, 
with  the  consent  and  acquiescence  of  Wallmoden  (so  it  would 
appearX  treating  with  Mortier  in  the  French  camp.  The 
government  had  decided  to  capitulate  before  a  blow  was  struck, 
and  the  commander  of  the  army  actually  endorsed  their  decision. 

Nspoleoo,  JoM  3,  1800 :  A.  F.  iv.  1AM.  The  reports  of  Sir  Charles 
(Jordan  sr«  also  very  insCroetiTe  {P.  O.,  FrmUtn  ^  BtMamd:  Stent 
(^ummmmlmHtmt,  7),  Gordoa  My*  of  the  FVsneli,  'Thej  hwl  not  • 
pieee  at  srtUJery  above  ao  eifht-poonder ;  not  a  sin^  pootoon ;  and 
bet  three  ecwfenies  of  artiUeiy  of  abeet  sixtj  men  each,  with  oot 

•OOOfrh  ammntiittnn  tMit«rc«n  IIoIlAnd  and  tli»  Waaer  for  jui  action  of  two 
boars'  time. 

'  It  is  said  iii«i  mr  Hanoverian  annj  inw  ooaunaadod  not  t«>  tire,  and 
to  '  oae  the  boyunet  only  in  the  BMist  pessstef  eeeessity  and  with  modera- 
tioo'  (LtimtUUn «««  ^mm  R^tUu^ii^,  I  SOt). 
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On  tJtiiu-  o  a  Kiiiviiition  was  signed  with  the  i  niu  h  at  Suhlingen, 
which  stipulatt'd  that  Hanover  and  its  furts  should  l)e  (xx'upied 
by  the  French  army ;  that  the  Hanoverian  forces  should  retreat 
behind  the  Elbe,  and  engage  not  to  bear  arms  against  the 
FVench  army  and  its  allies  so  long  as  the  war  between  France 
and  England  should  last ;  that  all  munitions  of  war  were  to  be 
given  up  to  the  invaders ;  that  a  French  army  of  occupation, 
clothed,  supported,  and  provided  with  the  neceuAry  remounts 
by  the  Hanoverians,  was  to  occupy  the  Electorate  ;  that  all  the 
revenues  of  the  Electorate  were  to  be  put  at  the  disposition  of 
the  French,  who  were  also  to  fix  a  war-contribution  for  the 
support  of  their  army  ;  that  all  endowments,  save  those  of  the 
University,  and  all  properties  belonging  to  the  English  king 
were  to  be  sequestered,  and  all  English  soldiers  and  agents  to 
be  taken  to  France.  The  general  commandant -in -chief  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  making  such  changes  as  he 
should  jvidge  suitable  in  the  Hanoverian  administration,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  existing  goveniment  of  the  Electorate 
should  abstain  from  exercising  authority  in  the  country  occupied 
by  the  French  troops '. 

This  convention  was  signed  by  Mortier,  *  saving  the  ap- 
probation of  the  First  Consul,'  and  to  the  First  Consul  it  was 
submitted.  But  while  the  ruler  of  France  was  gratified  with  the 
ease  and  celerity  with  which  the  Electorate  had  been  occupied, 
"^ie  was  unwilling  to  ratify  the  Convention  of  Suhlingen  until 
the  British  government  had  given  their  ratification  and  con- 
sented to  exchange  captive  French  sailors  for  the  Hanoverian 
soldiers  who  had  pletlged  themselves  to  take  no  further  part 
in  the  war.  For  Napoleon  the  seizure  of  Hanover  was  merely 
a  move  in  the  game  against  England.  He  wanted  timljer  for  his 
ships,  horses  for  his  cavalry  ;  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  molesting 
British  commerce,  of  controlling  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe,  and  of  destroying  some  British  shipping.  Not  least, 
in  the  capitulation  of  Suhlingen,  there  ap|)eared  to  be  a  chance 
of  an  exchange  of  prisoners  such  as  would  reinforce  the  depleted 
crews  of  the  French  navy.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  evasion  of  the  convention,  he  ordered  the  Hanoverian 

*  DumaSj  PrMt  de»  icinenuntt  miiitairet,  ix.  392  ff. 
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troops  into  Uie  Buln^mc  of  Omabrikk,  and  sent  thither  General 
DeMole  with  three  half-brigadet  to  help  Mortier  in  the  task  of 
nipervision.  Until  the  decinoQ  of  hit  Britannic  Majesty  was 
known,  the  Hanoverian  army  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  retreat 
across  the  Elbe '. 

As  the  Cabinet  of  St  Jameses  declined  to  ratify  the  con- 
vention. Napoleon  ordered  Mortier  to  dtsarm  the  Hanoverian 
army,  to  dismount  the  cavalry,  and  to  send  cavalry  and  infantry 
alike  as  pnsoners  of  war  into  fVanoe  ■.  Ptovisions  were  running 
short  in  the  Hanoverian  camp,  and  though  11,000  of  his  men 
w«re  eager  to  contest  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  Wallmoden 
detennined  to  treat'.  It  mi|^t  be  argued  in  defence  of  this 
resolution  that  since  the  army  had  already  agreed  to  abstain  from 
any  further  participation  in  the  war  with  France,  there  was  not 
much  harm  in  going  a  step  further  and  consenting  to  be  dis- 
armed and  disbanded.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country  was 
against  fighting,  and  the  Landstande  declared  that  they  would 
no  longer  pay  the  troops  if  they  were  foolish  enough  to  offer 
a  patriotic  resistance  to  the  invaders.  Considerations  of  the 
pocket  were  more  potent  than  the  dictates  of  honour,  and  when 
Mortier  withdrew  the  proposal  that  the  moi  should  be  sent 
into  France  as  prisoners  of  war  there  was  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  *.  By  the  Elbe  Convention,  sometimes  called 
the  Convention  of  Artlenburg,  which  was  signed  July  5,  180S, 
the  Hanoverian  army  was  dissolved,  its  hones,  guns,  and  arms 
ceded  to  France,  and  its  officers  put  under  pledge  not  to  leave 
the  Ccmtinent*.  About  a  thousand  men  of  a  higher  spirit  than 
their  comrades  eacMped  to  Stade,  where  they  were  taken  up  by 
some  British  ships  and  transported  to  England.  This  was  the 
origin  of  that  Hanoverian  Legion  which  earned  such  high 
distinction  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

*  Citizen  IJeutenant-General  Mortier,*  wrote  Bonaparte  mi 
July  11,  180d,  *l  approve  of  the  convention  which  you  have 
made,  since  it  fulfils  my  political  object,  and  qMures  the 
blood  of  a  great  number  of  brave  men.    I  reoomncnd  yoQ  to 

*  Ont.  viU.  357-8,  DO.  6^1-2. 

*  lb.,  an,  DO.  6,836.  •  A.  P.  Vt.  18M. 

*  Omplsda,  ia»-88 ;  Daass,  U.  210. 

*  Ihuass,  U.  306-7. 
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be  inflexible  in  iU  execution,  not  to  tiuffer  in  any  manner  the 
introduction  of  mail.%  courierH,  or  KngliHh  merchandiiie  into  the 
country  which  you  occupy  cither  in  the  Elbe  or  the  Weacr.  .  .  . 
Send  us  horses  into  France,  especially  for  the  heavy  cavalry. 
If  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  for  the  guard,  send  them 
to  Paris.  Take  care  to  disarm  the  country ;  and  shut  up  all 
the  arms  in  strongholds  until  you  can  get  them  sent  into 
France '.' 

Baron  Risbeck,  writing  in  1780,  describes  Hanover  as  the  most 
miserable  country  in  Germany ;  *  I  cannot  conceive,*  he  says, 
'  how  our  troops  can  have  lived  in  this  country  during  the  last 
Silesian  war  V  Nor  had  the  lapse  of  a  score  of  years  material  ly 
altered  the  situation.  The  revenue  of  the  Electorate  all  told 
only  amounted  to  twelve  million  livres,  and  of  this  sum  half  was 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  ju-my  and  the  interest  on  the  debt. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  fresh  economies  to  be  practised,  no  fresh 
sources  of  wealth  to  be  explored.  The  income  derived  from 
the  private  domains  of  the  Elector  had  been  wholly  expended 
upon  public  objects  within  the  Electorate,  and  the  separation 
from  England  did  not  in  consequence  bring  an  extra  penny 
into  the  Hanoverian  exchequer.  Two  French  naval  officers 
inspected  the  forests,  and  reported  that  the  wood  was  too  tender 
to  be  used  in  ship-building.  The  subordinate  officials  were 
perhaps  over-numerous,  but  the  French  had  to  admit  that  their 
salaries  were  small,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  Electorate 
were  signalized  by  the  greatest  order  and  by  a  general  spirit 
of  economy.  For  the  government  of  the  Elector  the  French 
came  to  entertain  a  certain  respect.  *  Hanover,'  writes  the 
Intcndant-General  of  the  Grand  Army,  *  resembles  a  family 
submitted  to  feudal  but  paternal  regulations,  rather  than  a  State 
governed  by  laws  of  constraint.'  1'he  hospitals  were  pronounced 
excellent ;  the  prisons  '  sanitary "" ;  the  prisoners  well  fed  ;  *  the 
regime  very  humane.'  Specialists  reported  that  the  forests  were 
admirably  managed.  There  was  hardly  any  crime  or  litigation, 
and,  though  the  technical  rights  of  the  landlord  were  extensive, 
the  French  admitted  that  they  were  softened  in  practice  by 
clemency  and  good  feeling.    It  was  remarked  that '  an  hereditary 

»  Corr.  viii.  398,  no.  6,1)04. 

'  Vtgagtt  en  AUemagne,  iil.  114. 
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probity  *  was  m  general  characteristic  of  Hanoverian  oflicialc,  and 
the  obwrrer  was  inclined  to  attribute  this  pleasing  feature  to 
'the  beneBcence  of  the  goTernment,  to  good  examples,  and  to 
domestic  education.*  A  few  timid  and  obsequious  remarks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  F^^endi  occupation  teem  to  have  led  some 
nendiroen  to  believe  that  the  En|^ish  connection  was  universally 
unpopuhu-,  but  the  error  was  profound  and  soon  dissipated,  llic 
Hanoverians  were  patient ;  •  we  cannot  reproach  them  with  any 
complaint,  any  murmur,  any  act,'  says  an  official  report  in  1807, 
*  but  they  maintain  an  attachment  to  their  government  which 
they  do  not  dissimulate.  They  are  obedient  to  the  conqueror, 
but  they  sigh  for  peace,  and  hope  that  it  will  restore  them  to 
their  Elector  >.' 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  First  Consul  to  take  over  the 
government  of  the  country  or  to  present  it  with  a  new  legal 
and  institutional  equipment  So  long  as  Hanover  supported 
hb  army  of  occupation,  so  long  as  it  was  closed  to  the  English 
nierduuit  and  the  English  recruiting  seigeant,  he  was  content 
to  allow  the  old  machinery  to  creak  along  its  accustomed 
grooTes.  But  to  obtain  the  required  supplies  it  was  clearly 
neoesHtfy  to  construct  a  new  wheel  in  the  administration  which 
should  revolve  alike  more  rapidly  and  more  obediently  than 
the  rusty  engines  of  the  Electoral  polity.  A  small  Executive 
Commisdon,  consisting  of  Hanoverians  coDversant  with  the 
inanoe  of  the  country,  was  formed  by  General  Mortier,  and 
entnisted  with  the  task  of  extracting  the  ncceesary  supplies. 
Ute  orders  of  the  general  to  the  Executive  Commission 
were  transmitted  by  a  government  commisaaxy,  C.  F.  Durbadi 
by  name,  who  had  been  an  administrator  in  the  Rhuniih 
districts,  and  was  acquainted  with  both  the  FVench  and 
German  tongues.  Not  a  penny  could  be  expended  by  the 
Executive  Commisaion  without  Durbach*s  sanction,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  any  possible  source  of  taxation  from 
lying  hid.  It  was  Durbadi's  duty  to  take  stock  of  all  the 
revenoee  of  the  Elector,  the  Estates  and  the  bailiwicks,  of  all 
British  property,  of  all  taxes,  changes,  and  possible  resources, 
and  to  report  upon  tlie  relative  wealth  of  the  different  districts 
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of  the  Electorate.  He  wa«  to  render  a  daily  account  of  hit 
operations  to  the  general ;  be  was  empowered  to  attend 
•nd  to  preside  over  the  Executive  Comniiasion ;  and  he  wan 
duurged  to  transmit  all  sums  received  to  the  pajfeur  gMrtd  of 
the  army.  By  this  contrivance  Mortier  obtained  an  independent 
estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  country',  a  supply  of  well- 
instructed  Hanoverian  advice,  and  a  complete  control  over 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Electorate.  All  el»e  wnx 
allowed  to  pursue  its  ancient  course. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  applaud  or  to  condemn 
the  bovine  acquiescence  of  the  Hanoverian  population  under 
the  French  yoke.  Mortier''8  soldiery,  despite  the  fly-leaves 
sold  in  t^e  London  streets,  appears  to  have  been  well  in 
hand,  and  we  believe  that  there  were  few  outrageous  breaches 
of  discipline  \  Both  Mortier  and  Bcrnadotte  (who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command)  were  naturally  humane,  and  did  what 
they  could  to  apply  emollients  to  the  wound.  But  the 
malady  of  military  billeting  and  financial  extortion  remainccl 
persistent  and  exasperating.  A  small  landowner  in  the 
county  of  Hoya,  with  a  rent-roll  of  some  10,000  francs,  found 
himself  obliged  to  entertain  a  colonel,  an  officer,  ten  horses, 
and  three  ser>'ants,  at  a  monthly  charge  of  960  livres.  The 
town  of  Hanover  had  a  garrison  of  more  than  4,000  men,  an 
addition  equal  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  civilian  population, 
and  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  look  on  to  the  street  of 
any  Hanoverian  town  or  village  without  catching  sight  of 
a  French  uniform.  In  the  first  three  years  of  the  French 
occupation,  according  to  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  a 
French  statistical  survey,  the  Electorate  had  paid  into  the  army 
che^t  67,230,000  francs  and  increased  its  debt  by  22,000,000, 
and  all  this  time  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  were  drying 
up.  The  product  of  the  customs  had  diminished  by  a  thinl, 
owing  to  the  interruption  of  commerce.  Agriculture  was  half 
paralysed  by  the  withdrawal  of  horses,  carts,  and  cattle  for 
military  purpos^  and  by  1807  the  total  yield  of  taxation  had 

'  This  is  coDfirmed  by  Gordon,  who  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct 
of  the  French  soldiers  {F.  0.,  Frontiert  <tf  Holland:  Secret  Comrmmiear 
titntf  7).  The  atrocities  of  the  Annual  Register  are  borrowed  from  an 
4miV*'^^^®  fly-sheet 
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fallen  from  twi-lvt*  to  nine  milluHia,  ^and,'  wnyn  a  trench  report, 
*  it  cannot  be  incn>H.setl/ 

The  diiBculties  of  the  financial  situation  were  so  glaring,  and 
the  good  iaith  (it  the  HanoTeriant  was  so  obvious,  that  it  was 
dear  either  that  the  army  of  occupation  must  be  reduced  or 
that  fresh  sources  of  supply  must  be  obtained  outside  the 
Klectorate.  But  to  reduce  the  army  of  occupation  was  the 
one  thing  to  which  Napoleon  would  not  consent.  *It  must 
coontt,'  he  wrote  to  Mortier  (August  4,  1808X  *of  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  must  be  nourished  for  a  long 
time  by  the  country."  The  Hanoverian  envoys  in  Paris  vainly 
protated,  mingling  base  aaturanoes  of  hostility  to  England 
with  their  pleas.  The  First  Consul  gave  them  fair  words: 
he  did  not  wish  the  unfortunate  people  to  be  ruined ;  he 
would  *  withdraw  his  troop  an<l  make  the  country  feel  the 
effects  of  his  protection  and  his  clemency."  But  no  substantial 
reduction  was  ever  made.  The  army  of  occupation  averaged 
from  26,000  to  30,000  men,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the 
revenues  of  the  country  would  support  And  in  addition  there 
were  laige  requlnitions  of  horses  for  the  use  of  the  artillery  *.  -^ 

There  remained  the  expedient  of  a  loan.  The  credit  of  the 
Executive  Commission,  necessarily  slight,  was  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  several  members  of  the  old  R^ency  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  fostered 
a  belief  in  an  approaching  Guelphic  restoration.  But  the 
property  of  the  King  of  Englaud  in  the  Electorate  was  valued 
at  S00,000,000  livres,  and  it  was  suggested  to  the  Minister 
of  War  that  a  loan  issued  upon  this  security  and  backed  by  the 
name  of  the  First  Consul  would  be  readily  taken  up  by  the 
Hanseatic  towns  or  by  the  neighbouring  princes  *. 

The  three  Hanseatic  towns,  Hamburg  Bremen,  and  Liibeck, 
had  pteseried  th«r  ancient  independcaee  through  the  critical 


>  Our.  viU.  443.  no.  6.961 ;  AgUrm  ihm^im,  Cbrr.  pti. 
tt  Bmmtvrtt  64,  and  Uamkwr§,  11&  Bstasiulti  wrote  to  Nspolsoo 
(Jdjrl0,180ft):  '  If  tboarmjeoald  te  rsdwod  tolA/nOmso  wHk  staf  In 
proportioa,  Umo  bjr  aissiis  of  grsot  oeoosaif  and  •  losa  of  two  nrinisBS 
a  fssr  H  weald  bo  possiUo  to  makm  tho  two  sads  OMSt* 

'  Uopold  Bsrthkr  to  lbs  IfiBistar  of  War,  Bspl.  tt,  1608.    4|Wrw 
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ytm  immediately  followinf^  the  Peace  of  I.iini'viile,  when  so 
many  free  cities  of  the  Empire  had  been  (utxvi]  to  part  with 
their  political  Rovereignty.     Rumour  laid  that  the  miracle  had 
IxH'n  fttvomplisluHl  not  without  large  dlotiCCT<r«  to  Tallevrnnd  and 
to  the  officials  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  concernctl  with  the 
affair  of  the  German  compenitations  ^     Certainly  to  the  three 
towns  themselves  the  object  would  have  seemed  fully  worth 
larfjc  pecuniary  sacrifices,     'llie  Hanseatic  cities  were  proud  of 
their  traditions  and  rightly  jealous  of  an  independence  dating 
back   to  the  days  of  the  Hohenstauffen  Emperors.     Nowhere 
was  public  spirit  stronger  or  the  art  of  municipal  government 
more   fully  understood    than   in    Hamburg,     llie   commercial 
glory  of  Liibeck  had  indeed  departed,  and  Bremen  had  not  yet 
b^un  to  participate  in  the  advantages  derived  from  a  line  of 
steamers  to  the   North   American  shore,   but  judged    by   the 
standard  of  the  times  the  three  cities  were  prosperous,  cultivated, 
and  well  governed.     While  the  French  conquest  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  during  the  revolutionary  wars  had  temporarily  eclipsed 
the  prosperity  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  the  opulence  of 
Hamburg  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.     Though  the  streets  were 
unlighted  and  unpaved,  the  feasts  of  the  merchant-princes  were 
worthy  of  Lucullus.     It  was  currently  said  that  you  should 
breakfast  in  Scotland,  sup  in  France,  but  dine  at  Hamburg,  and 
that  nowhere  else  in  Europe  could  you  order  thirty-two  wines 
from  your  merchant  and  have  them  all  good*.      The  Com- 
mentaries of  a  critic  of  genius  will  not  permit  us  to  forget  that 
the  first  experiment  of  a  national  German  theatre  was  made 
at  Hamburg,  and  the  visitor  who  gazes  upon  the  loaded  barges, 
the  grim  warehouses,  and  the  dark  and  tortuous  canals  of  this 
Northern   Venice,   may   feel    that    Lessing's    onslaught    on   the 
classical  canons  of  French  dramatic  art  is  not  inappropriate  to 
the  Teutonic  genius  of  the  place. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  England  was 

'  '  At  Paris  M.  Abel  presented  to  M.  de  Tallejrrand  and  to  M.  Markoff 
a  box  en  hnail  containing  24,000  francs  in  notes,  &c.'— Hirsinger  to 
Maret,  Oct.  6,  1804.     A.  F.  iv.  1706  b. 

•  A  Journal  of  the  De/mce  of  Hamburg :  London,  18.32.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  three  cities  at  this  time  was  as  follows :— Hamburg,  115,000  ; 
Bremen,  45,000  ;  Lubeck,  40,000.     A.  F.  iv.  1706  b. 
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•  KHouB  blow  to  comiiiunitie*  whow  proaperity  largely  depended 
upon  the  carrying  tradejrriie  blockade  of  the  Weaer  and  the  Klbc 
by  the  English  was  answered  by  the  Frendi,  who  threatened  to 
confiscate  all  Kagiirfi  warea  tniMBitted  to  the  fain  of  Frankfort 
and  Leipng.  Yet  the  Hanseatic  bmi^ien,  realiting  that  loss 
was  inevitable,  hoped  by  strict  economy  and  a  conscientious 
presenation  of  neutrality  to  avert  the  ruin  that  had  swept 
over  the  neighbouring  Electorate.  But  if  they  expected  to  be 
let  alone  by  the  French,  their  disappointment  must  have  been 
great,  for  not  only  did  the  French  occupy  Cuzhaven  (which 
belonged  to  Hamburg)  but  they  proceeded  to  demand  a 
loan '. 

Of  all  forms  of  investment  which  could  have  haunted  the 
mind  of  a  Hanseatic  burgher  in  November  180S,  none  was 
likely  to  have  been  more  distasteful  than  a  loan  for  the  support 
of  the  French  army  of  occupation  in  Hanover.  The  security 
was  dubiout  and  the  purpose  was  hateful.  But  Hamburg 
was  left  no  choice.  *G«3ieral  Berthier,"  wrote  an  English 
«gent,  *said  that  he  was  no  diplomat,  that  he  must  have 
an  i'  '  N>  an!«wer — yes  or  no,^  and  the  Senate  of  Hamburg 
lent  1..-  i...L^  million  marks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ".  The 
First  Comal  was  indignant  that  a  loan  should  have  beoi  con- 
tncted  by  French  militaiy  officers  without  his  authorization, 
and  the  terms  of  the  convention  were  so  compromisiug  that 
be  insisted  upon  its  revision.  *This  loan  is  badly  made,*  he 
wrote ;  *  it  did  not  belong  to  French  dignity  to  send  a  general 
to  make  this  loan ;  that  degrades  the  character  of  a  general. 
If  the  loan  was  to  be  made  openly,  an  officer  of  inferior  rank 
should  have  been  sent,  accompanied  by  an  agent  of  the  treasury. 
But  it  would  have  been  much  better  that  the  loan  should 
have  been  made  by  the  Estates  (of  Hanover)  and  in  their 
name,  and  that  General  Mortier  should  only  have  ostensibly 
intervened  as  a  guarantor*.*     Accordingly  the  order  went  out 

*  (hrr.  vUL  4U,  no.  9JUB.  'Cosliavsa  rsslsit  «a  9kj0t  4a  dlseards 
^ni  sOt  wuipiuiiih  Hamboaif  ii  Iss  Aoflais  avatsnt  s«  j  entier  ak  tfj 

*  Bnikold  10  HawkaibuT,  Nov.  18,  18IML  F.  0.,  Ao^wf,  S4. 
A  mark  was  IM.  storBof. 

'  O^.  is.  lSO-1, 1£M,  DOS.  7A»,  7,M^1. 
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that  the  Efltate*  of  Hanover  should  be  the  contracting  party, 
and  that  the  loan  should  be  hypothecated  solely  upon  the 
domains  of  the  King  of  England.  If  the  Entatoi  refuned, 
France  must  have  recourse  to  war  impositions  upon  the 
Electorate. 

To  mortgage  the  private  domain  of  the  King  of  England 
was  as  repugnant  to  the  Hanoverian  Estates,  as  the  issue  of 
a  loan  based  upon  the  mortgage  was  distasteful  to  Hamburg, 
but  circumstances  were  imperious,  and  it  was  an  ill  season  for 
the  punctilios  of  loyalism.  The  Estates  borrowed  and  Ham- 
burg lent,  and  the  French  army  consumed.  In  this  way 
a  violent  situation  was  regularized  in  the  eyes  of  diplomatic 
Europe. 

When  Bemadotte  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Hano- 
verian army  in  July  1804,  he  found  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
four  months  in  arrear,  and  no  more  than  200,000  francs  in  hand. 
It  was  necessary  again  to  demand  money  from  outside.  Vainly 
did  Hamburg  plead  her  deserted  quays,  her  emptied  store- 
rooms, and  point  to  the  fact  that  the  first  loan  had  only  been 
covered  by  the  forced  advances  of  her  wealthier  burghers*. 
When  Bremen  grumbled  and  haggled,  such  of  her  merchants 
as  happened  to  be  travelling  in  the  Electorate  were  arrested 
and  their  goods  confiscated  by  the  French  soldiers,  and  when 
this  device  failed  Bemadotte  informed  the  Senate  that  if  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  had  not  sanctioned  the  loan, 
every  citizen  of  Bremen  found  upon  Hanoverian  territory 
would  be  treated  as  a  spy  and  shot  ^ 

It  was  not  sufficient  that  these  sovereign  towns  should  be 
forcibly  compelled  to  lend  money  to  a  foreign  aggressor  upon 
doubtful  security.  They  were  placed  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  the  French  police.  '  In  a  town  like  Hamburg,'  wrote 
Bonaparte,  December  26,  1803,  *  the  police  ought  to  have  not 
one    spy    but    ten^.'      The   agent   of    the  French    Republic, 

^  Bemadotte  to  TalleTrand,  July  11,  1804.  Answer  of  the  Senat« 
of  Hamburg,  July  27,  1804.  Affaire*  Hrangirtt,  Corr.  poi. :  Ham' 
burg,  118. 

*  Reinbard  to  Talleyrand,  Aug.  4, 1804,  and  Sept  2,  1804.  Reinbard, 
the  FVcDch  agent,  speaks  of  tbe  '  ridiculous  and  inconceivable  obstinacy  ' 
of  Bremen.     Affaire*  Hrang^res,  Corr.  pol.  :  Hamburg,  118. 

»  Corr.  ix.  173,  no.  7,428. 
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M.  Reinhard,  a  Wiirtanbeiger  by  birth  but  a  Freodiinan  in 
sympathy,  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
rigorous  neutrtdity  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  It  was  his  duty 
to  ddate  Englishmen  and  hn^pia,  and  to  commamd  the  suppres- 
sion of  papers  and  paroi^ikti  oficnnve  to  the  Flnt  Consul. 
The  Senates  of  Hamburg,  Bremai,  and  Lubeck  knew  too  well 
the  kind  of  sanction  which  underlay  the  re|H«sentations  of  the 
F^vnch  minister,  and  it  must  be  oonfeHed  that  Ronaparte 
encouraged  no  diplomatic  illusions.  *  Recommend  M.  Reinhard,^ 
so  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  Augtist  18,  1804,  *to  be  more 
active  in  suppressing  the  insolence  of  the  towns  of  Bremen 
and  Hambui^.  It  is  with  r^ret  that  the  Emperor  will 
Hnd  himself  obliged,  if  they  continue  to  manage  their  police  so 
ill,  to  send  8,000  or  10,000  men  to  manage  it  for  them.*  The 
answer  to  this  threat  was  the  prompt  suppression  of  an  offend- 
ing journal,  coupled  with  the  punishment  of  its  unfortunate 
printer  *. 

The  French  men  of  business  might  well  be  alarmed  at  these 
high-handed  proceedings,  for  at  that  time  no  leas  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  FVanoe  was  done  with  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  who  distributed  through  Central  and  Eastern 
Emx»pe  the  wines,  the  brandies,  and  the  silks  of  the  Re- 
public Since,  with  trifling  exertions,  all  this  trade  was 
carried  on  by  Dutch  or  German  vessels,  it  would  be  at  <mce 
interrupted  by  English  cruisers,  if  the  free  cities  were  forced 
by  Napoleon  to  abandon  their  attitude  of  neutrality.  But 
considerations  of  this  frigid  type  had  little  or  no  weight  in 
the  policy  of  the  Consulate.  One  day  before  the  breadi  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  observed  with  a  smik  to  the 
Council  of  State,  that  the  First  Consul  was  not  like  the 
kings  by  the  grace  o(  God.  Their  power  was  asnsted 
by  ancient  habits.  With  him  it  was  the  opposite.  Ancient 
habits  were  so   many  obttades.     *The    Firendi   goTenunent 


*  CWr.  Ix.  479,  no.  74M3 ;  Rsfaikuil  to  TsllejrTaad,  BsplsmWr  7, 1804, 
A^drm  Urmfirm,  Bmmkmr§,  11&  At  the  ksths  of  TVavMBOnds,  in  the 
tarritoffj  tt  LQbsek,  •  esrtain  Count  too  BodiMr  called  apon  tha 
la  strike  op  *  God  savo  tlM  Kli^'  Raialwrd  IntiaMlsd  to  tha 
that  if  this  hsppanad  ^ain,  ha  woald  fat  Baraadotta  to  aaad 
•  Fmdi  aargaaut  ^ffa  4»  mimut  wminimir  Is  aaalrail/.  Rainhaid  to 
TmiUfmad,  Jolf  »,  1804. 
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to-day  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  government  of  jetter- 
da^r.  It  has  need  of  action,  of  brilliance,  and  consequently 
of  war  V 

>  J.  H.  LuaUe,  D»  k  imilrmMt^  4m  vUht  antMlfrnt,  1800  (Brit 
MwL,  R.   300);  Msroo  de  Saiat-HUaii*,  Ni^$liam  mm  OmmU  dttat, 

PaiNoiPAL  AirmoMTm  :  Thinune,  Dis  iawgrwi  ZiuMii^  4m  Kur/Ortten- 
tkmu  Hammtnmr  wU$r  4m  fiwuOtMk  wettpkaMteken  Btm^k/t ;  A.  W. 
Ward,  Oftai  Britain  mud  Ahmwt;  Havemsiin,  Dot  KwrfUrMtmUkum 
Batmooer  tatter  gtki^ahriger  Frtmdkerraelu^ ;  Ompteda,  Memoirt ;  Bsilleu . 
Prmtmn  tmd  ^wikr$ick  ;  Dumas,  FrMt  4et  Mmmtntt  mUitairet. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  CONSPIRACY  AND  THE  RAIDS 

'  Bit-M  que  mw  crojWy  ehajnik  taiaMn,  ^«e  pavM  que  j«  salt  k 
llalouuaoo,  je  n*  mm  ri«i  ?  Je  ne  me  nfow  ym  nir  b  police  moi ! .  .  . 
Je  Cms  ma  police  moiniitaie,  eC  ii  k  rdin  TeUle,  comme  root  le  ditae, 
moi  onmi  jo  voQlo,  ot  ooaTcnt  joeqa'A  dou  bouoi  oprte  minait' 

NATOLBOIf. 

BIastek  of  Belgium  and  HolUnd,  of  the  Rhine  provinces  and 
Hanover,  and  real  though  informal  head  of  a  client  group  of 
G«nnan  prinoea,  the  First  Consul  began  to  regard  Germany  as 
annexed  to  his  system.  In  the  war  which  had  broken  out 
between  France  and  England,  Germany  must  show  unequivocal 
devotion  to  French  interests.  English  intrigue,  English  goods, 
English  emisHuries  must  be  excluded  from  the  continent,  and 
Great  Britain  must  be  exhibited  to  the  world  as  the  outlaw 
race,  violating  the  law  of  nations,  both  by  land  and  tea,  and 
unworthy  of  honest  or  re^wctable  friendships.  It  ii  poewble  to 
diacera  all  the  Itnwiinwits  of  the  continental  system  m  the 
policy  pursued  by  Niipoleon  in  1804. 

The  Tll^llih  govemmait  had  horn  the  first  proclaimed  its 
derotion  to  the  caoae  of  the  Bourbons,  and  it  made  no  secret  <^ 
its  denre  to  overturn  the  Consulate  and  restore  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  France.  Not  only  were  the  Count  of  Artoia, 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  living  in  England, 
but  England  was  still  the  asylum  of  those  royalist  hmgrit 
who  had  not  yet  been  erased  from  the  lists  of  emigration  and 
permitted  to  return  to  FVanoe.  Just  as  the  First  Consul  tried 
to  stir  op  sedition  in  Ireland,  so  the  gowfUMnt  of  George  III 
paid  money  to  asrist  in  ftwuenUiig  diiUifbmeis  in  BrittAtiy  and 
the  Vend^  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  ask  him  what 
means  of  influencing  public  opinion  in  Irdand  might  be  at  his 
disposition.  The  Finglidi  government  rdied  upon  royalist 
and  Jacobin  conspirators.     Neither  govenoMBt  would  have 

9% 
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stooped  to  encourage  aaaanination,  but  it  wax  considered  fair 
at  that  time  for  belligeroit  powers  not  only  to  acquire  all 
possible  information  through  spies  as  to  the  plauH  and  intentions 
of  their  adversaries,  but  aim  directly  to  foster  insurrection  and 
civil  war  in  the  dominions  of  their  foe  ^ 

The  rupture  of  the  relations  Ixitween  France  and  England 
fanned  the  hopes  of  the  exiles  into  sudden  flame,  but  their 
plans  now  assumed  a  shape  which  was  at  once  more  promising 
and  more  criminal  than  those  in  which  they  previously  had 
indulged.  The  Vend^  and  Brittany  were  exhausted,  the 
Houth  was  pacified,  there  was  no  hope  of  any  general  royalist 
rising.  But  a  blow  might  be  struck  in  Paris  itself  and  at  the 
person  of  the  First  Consul.  It  was  known  that  there  was 
a  Jacobin  party  in  the  city  which  deeply  resentetl  the  suppres- 
sion of  republican  liberties,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  whole 
network  of  Jacobin  influence  through  France  was  still  extant 
and  capable  of  being  used  for  royalist  ends.  *  Jacobinism,' 
wrote  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  one  of  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
exiles,  *  is  the  first  instrument  of  the  counter-revolution.  We 
must  restore  general  disorganization  and  the  kind  of  chaos 
from  which  the  Revolution  issued.^  In  this  unnatural  alliance 
between  the  two  extremes  of  political  thought  it  was  hoped 
that  General  Moreau  might  be  included.  The  victor  of 
Hohenlinden  was  the  most  popular  soldier  in  the  army  :  he 
was  known  to  cherish  republican  memories,  and  in  his  sulky 
retirement  at  Grosbois  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  jealousy 
and  his  chagrins.  It  was  believed  that  he  could  Ije  induced, 
through  the  solicitations  of  his  former  friend  Pichegru,  to  enter 
into  the  plot,  or  at  any  rate  that  he  could  be  hopelessly  com- 
promised. His  great  name  would  win  the  army.  The  crucial 
undertaking,  however,  was  not  to  be  left  to  the  accomplishment 
of  Jacobin  or  republican  hands.  A  bold  Breton  desperado, 
Greorges  Cadoudal,  with  a  band  of  hardy  Chouans,  was  to 
attack  the  First  Consul  and  his  escort  and  to  vanquish  them  in 
fair   fight.     In    this   struggle   Bonaparte   would    be   killed   or 

*  '  It  is  the  acknowledged  right  of  belligerent  powers  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  discontents  existing  in  the  countries  with  which  ihey  may  happen 
to  be  at  war.'  — Circular  note  of  Lurd  Hawkesbury,  April  30^  1804. 
Annual  Btgittert  1804,  215. 
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Two  Bourbon  prinoet,  the  Count  of  ArtoU  and  the 
:  Berry,  would  then  appear  in  France  to  direct  the 
royalist  roovementa.  In  the  wilds  of  Brittany  men  would  have 
aln^ady  i\m  muit  d  to  stir  the  old  white  furies,  and  with  the 
French  CroniweU  down  and  dead,  would  not  McMwaa  step  out 
of  the  shadow  to  play  the  part  of  Monk?  Such  were  the 
outlines  of  the  conspiracy. 

There  was  a  certain  villain  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Commune  and  is  said  to  have  been  coacerued  in  the 
September  massacres,  by  name  Mdi^  de  la  Touche.  This 
man,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  ConsuUur  goremment 
as  a  Jacobin,  arrived  in  Kngland  in  Febniary  180S,  representing 
himself  as  an  enemy  to  Bonaparte,  and  was  received  into  the 
counsels  of  the  royalists.  It  was  he  who  inspired  their  hopes 
of  Jacobin  help,  and  it  is  probably  to  him  that  the  conspiracy 
owed  much  of  its  actual  shape.     But  while  plotting  with  the 

lists  in  London  Mehee  was  also  in  the  pay  of  the  French 
^  ..ce,  and  through  him  Ni^wleon  was  made  aware  of  the 
details  of  the  plot.  We  need  not  blame  the  First  Consul  for 
regarding  it  as  outrageous  and  wicked.  We  need  not  question 
the  reality  or  appropriateness  of  his  indignation.  It  was  in 
truth  flat  murder  thinly  disguised;  had  it  been  successful  it 
must  have  led  to  the  utter  disorganisation  of  France.  That 
*'      T  V  *  of  Georges  should  have  received  the  full  sanction  of 

i  re  of  Artois  is  an  indelible  blot  on  the  reputation  of  the 
liourbon  House,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  wPSOOO 
of  English  moocj  should  have  been  expended  in  subsidising 
the  rising  in  the  west,  which  was  a  subsidiary  feature  in  this 
criminal  enterprise*. 

Napoleon,  once  aroused,  pursued  the  trail  of  conspiracy 
with  the  aest  of  a  practised  sleuthhound.  His  letters  to 
Hi^ier  and  Fouchd  are  full  of  directions  that  So-and-so 
should  be  watched.  So-and-so  imprisoned.  So-and-so  banished. 
He  dictates  instnictions  to  Meh^  for  the  plot  is  a  plant  of 
great  political  proouM^  whidi  most  be  watered,  encouraged, 
and  allowed  to  defdop  to  maturity.  The  Bourbona  must  be 
exposed,  the  English  government  implicated,  and  a  blow  struck 
to  teach  Europe  mannen.  Cet  wtitirMn  JmglaU  mms  par^ 
'  J.  H.  Ross,  rU  Iffi  ^Ntftkm  I,  L  451-1 
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tcni  la  eorrupHon  ntr  toute  la  cdte,  he  writes,  March  12,  1804 '. 
English  spies  at  Genoa,  English  intrigues  in  Munich,  an  'in- 
undation* of  English  spies  and  agents  in  Hanover,  imigrii  at 
Frankfort  and  Hamburg,  an  Anglophile  paper  in  Holland,  one 
English  agent  plotting  an  insurrection  in  the  four  departments, 
another  brewing  evil  with  a  French  abbe  at  Sttittgart,  *  a  sub- 
terranean working  at  Brest  and  Boulogne,  which  in  two  towns 
■o  far  apart  can  only  be  the  work  of  KngliRh  agents* — he  sees, 
or  professes  to  see,  perfidious  Albion  everywhere  spinning  her 
treacherous  and  all-embracing  nets '.  • 

Meanwhile  the  plot  ripened.  On  August  21,  1803,  Georges 
with  the  first  detachment  of  conspirators  disembarked  at  Biville, 
and  his  men  found  their  way  by  separate  routes  to  Paris. 
A  second  detachment  followed  in  December,  a  third  in  January. 
In  September  and  October  a  few  accomplices  had  been  arrested, 
but  there  was  no  certain  evidence  against  them.  They  were 
interrogated,  but  revealed  nothing.  On  January  21,  1804,  the 
First  Consul  determined  to  bring  the  men  before  a  military  com- 
mission, and  one  of  them,  Kerouelles,  turning  craven  on  the 
place  of  execution,  made  a  clean  breast  of  what  he  knew, 
and  declared  that  Georges  was  in  Paris.  Immediately  after- 
wards one  Troche,  on  being  arrested  by  the  police,  announced 
that  a  fourth  detachment  was  about  to  land,  headed  by  a 
Prince  of  the  Bourbon  House,  and  Savary,  in  disguise,  was 
despatched  to  watch  the  coast.  Indeed  every  piece  of  fresh 
eNidence  seemed  to  implicate  the  Princes,  and  to  reveal  a 
conspiracy  more  formidable  than  had  been  expected.  A  myste- 
rious person  about  forty  years  of  age  and  disguised  in  a  long 
cloak  used  to  visit  Georges,  so  ran  the  report  of  some  Chouans 
who  were  arrested  on  February  9.  Surely  he  must  be  a  prince  ? 
A  man  called  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  one  of  Georges'"  lieutenants, 
attempted  suicide,  failed,  and  with  broken  ner\'es  confessed  the 
whole  story  to  Real — how  Georges  and  Pichegru  hml  disem- 
barked, how  Monsieur  (the  Count  of  Artois)  was  to  come  to 
Paris,  how  Moreau  had  met  Pichegru  and  Georges  by  moonlight 
in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.     It  was  time  to  strike.     On 

»  OwT.  ix.  286,  no.  7,614. 

•  lb.  190,  no.  7,462  ;  272,  no.  7,694  ;  274,  no.  7,698  ;  299,  no.  7,633  ; 
329,  no.  7,690;  354,  no.  7,739. 
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February  16  the  warrant  for  Moreau's  arrest  was  Mignetl.  On 
February  18  Pichegni  was  betrayed.  On  March  9  Georges  was 
taken  after  a  deqperate  struggle.  The  MamUw,  March  10, 
declared  that  Geoigea  had  confessed  that  his  mission  was  to 
atsasrinate  the  First  Consul. 

All  the  principal  oon^xraton,  save  the  Princes,  were  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  First  Consul,  jret  on  the  theory  of  the  police 
the  rAle  assigned  to  the  Princes  was  hardly  less  important  than 
that  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Chouans.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
coast  was  watched.  The  Princes  did  not  land,  could  not  be 
found.  The  depositions  were  disappointing,  for  it  was  clear 
that  Moreau  was  barely  compromised,  and  Greorges  stoutly  and 
persistently  denied  that  the  plot  was  one  of  assassination.  The 
Pint  Consul  was  determined  to  put  a  stop  once  and  fur  all  to 
these  detestable  dealings.  On  March  10  he  wrote  to  Berthier 
ordering  the  seimre  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 

This  young  man,  the  grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  was 
living  at  Ettenheim  near  Strasburg,  a  place  in  the  territory  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  He  had  served  in  the  emigrant 
armiea,  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  England,  and  had 
requested  permission  to  join  an  English  r^ment,  but  he  was 
probably  ignorant  of  this  conspiracy  and  entirely  unconnected 
with  it.  His  residence  at  Ettenheim  was  well  known  to  be 
caused  by  an  attadunent  to  a  lady — Princess  Charlotte  de 
Rohan — to  whom,  in  fact,  he  was  secretly  married,  and  also  by 
the  neighbouriux)d  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  afforded  him 
facilities  for  sport  The  ingenuity  of  the  F^nch  {xilice  had, 
however,  woven  his  name  into  the  fatal  web.  On  February  t8 
Mdi^  told  ¥UtX  that  some  general  officers  of  the  army  of 
Cond^  had  come  to  Oflteburg,  a  village  in  the  neighbourtiood 
of  Ettenheim,  to  concert  measures  with  the  Due  d^Engfaien. 
Accordingly  the  prefect  of  Strasbur;^  acting  on  instructioos 
from  Paris,  sent  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  gendarmerie 
named  Lamothe  to  watch  the  Prince.  Laroothe  reported  that 
t  he  Prince  was  at  Ettenheim  in  the  company  of  Dumouriez  and 
a  Lieutenant  Smith,  recently  arrived  from  En^and,  and  that 
he  was  corresponding  actively  with  Offienbui]^  in  which  place 
there  was  a  number  of  imigrU.  Shee,  the  prefect  of  Strasburg, 
forwarded  this  report  to  R^  in  a  covering  letter  whieh  stated 
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that  the  Duke  had  made  fi^uent  visits  to  Strasburg  and 
Benfeldcn,  and  expatiated  on  the  intrigues  of  the  hnigria 
of  Offenburg  and  of  their  directress  the  Baroness  von  Reich. 
A  certain  L^vidant,  arrested  as  a  Chouan  in  Paris,  avowed  that 
he  had  seen  a  young  man  about  thirty,  well-clad,  with  dis- 
tinguished manners,  visit  Geoi^ges  at  Chaillot  He  had  im- 
mediately supposed  that  the  young  man  *m^ht  well  be  the 
Prince  of  whom  he  had  heard  speak/  Combining  these  scattered 
clues,  the  police  arrived  at  the  theory  that  the  Due  d'Enghien 
had  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Paris  to  direct  the  plot. 

Maria  Eleanora  Cecilia  Reich  von  Platz  had  corresponded 
with  Pichegru,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  little  coterie  of  hnigris 
who  lived  at  Offenburg.  It  was  said,  too,  that  she  8er\ed  as 
intermediary  between  Conde  and  Fauche  Borel,  a  well-known 
royalist  conspirator.  From  the  banning  of  March  she  had 
been  under  close  observation.  French  gendarmes  in  disguise 
were  lodging  in  the  town,  changing  their  names  and  their 
quarters  every  two  days.  On  March  7  Regnier,  the  Grand-Judge, 
drew  Napoleon's  attention  to  the  conspirators  at  Offenburg, 
and  recommended  a  demand  for  their  immediate  extradition, 
and  on  March  10  Talleyrand  wrote  to  Edelsheim,  the  minister 
of  Baden,  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  report,  and  formally  demand- 
ing *that  the  individuals  who  composed  this  committee  at 
Off*enburg  should  be  arrested  and  delivered  with  their  papers  to 
French  officers,  charged  to  receive  them  at  Strasburg."  The 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  further  required  *  that  by  a 
general  and  irrevocable  measure  all  the  French  hnigrh  should  be 
removed  from  the  countries  which  compose  the  Electorate  of 
Baden,'  explicitly  basing  his  order  on  the  first  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Lunt^ville,  which  provided  that  *  No  help  or  protec- 
tion shall  be  given  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  injure  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties." 
*  It  is  evident,'  he  remarked,  '  that  they  (the  emigres)  are  a  class 
I  of  persons  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  ought  not  to  find  asylum  or  protection  in  the  Germanic 
States.  Their  exclusion  is  then  a  matter  of  strict  right.' 
Whether  the  words  of  the  treaty  will  bear  this  interpretation 
may  be  a  matter  for  discussion ' ;  but  in  truth  all  argument 
'  '  n  ne  sera  donn^  aacon  secours  et  protection  soil  directement  K>it 
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was  something  of  a  superfluity.  On  the  very  day  on  which 
Talleyrand  wrote  the  letter  to  Exlelsheim,  Napoleon  took  the 
juestion  of  the  Baronesi  Ton  Reich  into  his  own  hands.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  answer  of  the  Court  of  Baden,  he  ordered 
General  Caulaincourt  to  surround  the  town  of  Offenburg,  and  to 
seixe  her  and  the  other  agents  of  the  Britannic  government. 

Rarely  has  a  more  complete  insult  been  offere<l  to  a  friendly 
power.  ITie  territory  of  Baden  was  suddenly,  without  warning, 
invaded  by  a  little  army  of  800  men,  provided  with  food  and 
ammunition  for  four  days.  Two  towns  belonging  to  the  Elector 
were  surrounded  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  several  persons 
forcibly  carried  off  into  France  without  any  formal  act  of 
extradition.  A  French  agent  assumed  the  unifonn  of  Baden 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  government  of  Karlsruhe  was 
a  consenting  party,  and  assisted  the  operations  at  Offenburg. 
At  Ettenheim  two  native  officials  presumed  to  expostulate  with 
tin-  ]><  rich  commanding  officer,  and  to  ask  the  cause  of  this 
t  xtraurdinary  violation  of  neutral  territory.  General  Ordener 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  himself,  that  it  was  an  affair  of 
State,  and  that  his  Serene  Highness  of  Baden  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  movement  the  evening  before.  He  added,  said 
these  officials,  *that  we  were  to  keep  quite  quiet,  for  he  had 
three  guns  with  him,  and  at  the  least  uprising  would  im- 
niwlintt'ly  order  them  to  open  fire  on  the  burghers'. '  The 
Due  tTKnghien,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Cond^  Foment  named 
Schmid,  the  Baroness  von  Reich,  General  de  Thumer)',  Colonel 
von  Griinstein,  and  eight  other  persons  were  driven  away 
across  the  border.  On  March  20,  after  a  perfunctory  trial 
before  a  military  tribunal,  the  Duke  was  shot  in  the  moat  of 
Viru-ennes'. 

Thirty -four  hours  after  the  event  the  government  of  Karls- 
ruhe received  the  news  of  this  astonishing  raid.  Hie  Elector 
indirsntwisnt  A  etnx  yu  vmmixaimui  portsr  pKjaJtes  4  raneoa  4  Tartw  dss 
partiss  eeotnctaiitsa.'  Tba  FVeoeh  mlaislavs  in  Ommaj  had  onUfs  to 
dcnaadtheespalsionoraf  Aii^r*,wyeb  Inplks  that  everj  Am^  was 
•  coniipirmtor.     BnfaHumadArfKsr,  v.  Sl« 

»  Id.,  V.  10. 

*  'I'vmrtht  had  eeoihssJ  Thamary  wUh  DoBoarlas,  but  Napolaoo  was 
awsr«  of  the  arrsr  hsibrs  d'A^isa's  asesatian.  BouUy  de  U  Meorthe, 
Im  dtmUrm  mmdm  4m  dme  ^Sk§Utm,  t09-». 
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was  an  old  man  with  an  amiable  philosophy  of  lifr,  atul  a 
rooted  diiiinrlination  to  navigate  rough  waters.  He  had  corre- 
sponded with  the  elder  Miralx^u  upon  economics,  and  even 
carried  out  in  his  own  margraviate  an  interesting  experiment  in 
physiocratic  finance,  llie  historians  of  Baden  wax  eloquent 
when  they  describe  the  beneficent  intentions  and  the  en- 
lightened rule  of  Charles  Frederick,  whose  chief  aim  had  been 
to  exemplify  in  his  own  government  and  person  the  ideas  of  the 
reigning  French  philosophy.  He  was  now,  after  taking  part 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  Revolution,  at  peace  with  the 
Consulate,  and  no  act  of  subservience  to  Napoleon  was  too 
abject  for  him  or  his  timid  ministers  '. 

All  that  the  French  demanded  was  granted.  No  sooner  was 
Talle\Tand'8  letter  received  than  a  decree  was  issued  banishing 
all  French  emigrants  from  the  territory  of  Baden.  'This  docu- 
ment,^ says  a  Dutch  diplomat  who  then  happened  to  be  in 
Paris,  *  closed  the  mouths  of  the  defenders  of  the  Elector.'  The 
only  reproach  the  government  of  Charles  Frederick  dared  to 
make  was  confined  to  a  statement  in  the  preamble  of  the 
decree,  to  the  effect  that  the  arrests  had  been  carried  out 
unexpectedly  and  without  its  knowledge.  In  the  Moniieur  the 
text  of  the  decree  was  altered,  so  that  the  Elector  might 
appear  to  be  a  consenting  party  to  the  raid.  The  minister  of 
Baden  in  Paris,  the  Baron  von  Dalberg,  attempted  to  redress  the 
error,  but  no  journalist  was  bold  enough  to  contradict  the 
organ  of  Napoleon.  Nor  did  the  Baron  inform  his  Court 
officially  of  the  raid  till  March  20,  and  then  in  language  which 
suggested  a  source  of  embarrassment  rather  than  a  crying 
scandal.  The  Court  of  Karlsruhe,  instead  of  protesting  bravely, 
a|>ologized  with  Ijaseness,  and  Talleyrand,  mingling  mendacity 
with  arrogance,  told  Dalberg  that  the  raid  had  been  undertaken 
*to  save  the  Elector  from  embarrassment,'  and  complained  of 
the  *  incredible  things'  which  were  said  at  Karlsruhe.  So 
terrified  was  Charles  Frederick  at  the  wrath  of  the  P'rench 
that  he  *  highly  disapproved'  of  the  *  licence'  with  which  his 

*  Drais,  OetchiclUe  der  Regierung  und  Bildung  von  Baden  unter  Carl 
FrimMA  ;  the  biographies  of  Kleinscbmidt,  Nebenius,  and  Vierordt  ; 
Oarl  Friedr%ek'$  htitfKdier  Verkehr  mit  Mirabeau,  edited  for  the  '  Badische 
Historifiche  Conuniasioii '  in  1892. 
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wlgecti  trented  the  theme.  When  the  King  of  Sweden, 
QimUiui  IV,  who  was  the  ton-in-Uw  of  the  Elector,  and  at 
that  tine  living  at  Karlsruhe,  openlj  cxprewed  his  abhorrence, 
certain  iiiirwim  of  the  Court  came  to  the  French  agent,  and 
prajed  him  to  eoavey  to  the  First  Consul  that  *  the  sojourn  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  at  Karlsrahe  was  in  many  respects  a  burden 
to  his  Eleelond  Serenity/  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was 
chivalroua,  powerful,  and  distant,  lodged  an  eneigetic  protest 
^  .May  6)  with  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  against  the  ▼iolation  of 
the  territory  of  Baden.  But  the  Elector  of  Baden,  instead  of 
hailing  such  a  prooounoement  with  joy,  was  struck  dumb  with 
terror.  He  thanked  Roida  ibr  her  excellent  intentions,  but 
at  the  same  time  supplicated  the  Diet,  in  terms  prescribed  by 
Talleyrand  himself,  to  drop  the  subject  in  the  interests  of 
Kuropean  peace.  He  had  received,  so  ran  the  memoir,  *suf!i- 
lently  tranquillizing  informatiun."  *The  knife  was  at  our 
hroat,*  wrote  Dalberg,  who  drafted  these  hollow  words ;  *  how 
cuuld  we  refuse  what  they  required  of  us?*  As  Napoleon 
remairked,  *  It  was  for  the  sovereign  of  Baden  alone  to  complain, 
and  he  has  not  done  so.*  The  First  Consul  also  freely  said  that 
the  sovereign  of  Baden  had  been  warned,  and  that  the  arrests 
had  his  consent. 

The  other  German  powers  emulated  though  they  could  not 
surpass  the  fulsome  acquiescence  of  Baden.  Berlin  society  was  \ 
indignant,  but  the  cowardly  goveroment  did  not  dare  to  protest.  | 
Austria  was  not  in  a  position  to  6ght,  for  her  finances  and 
army  were  alike  disorganised,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  in 
favour  of  peace.  She  refrained  from  influencing  the  German  Diet, 
declined  to  notice  the  protest  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  expelled  the 
Frendi  tmigrU  tnna  Swabia  and  the  Breisgan.  *  If  you  are  not 
pleased  with  my  minieten»*  said  Francis  to  Champagny,  *  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  dismiss  them.*  But,  nevertheleas,  behind  this 
loudly  advertised  complaiaanoe,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was 
reforming  htf  rdatioas  with  Fjigland  and  Russia  ^ 

If  socfa  was  the  conduct  of  the  great  powm,  what  could  be 

xpected  of  the  small  ones  ?     It  was  not  for  them  to  uphold  the 

(iignity  of  the  Reidi  when  Baden  acquiesced  and  Prussia  and 

Austria  thov^t  well  to  be  iflflit.   An  incidant  thoftly  revealed 

r,  V.  1-1S4. 
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in  the  dearest  light  the  Rulworvicncc  of  (ieniinny.  T"  T"  ]]s]\ 
envoy*  who  hi4>penc(l  at  this  time  to  be  accretlifrd  sely 

to  the   Courts  of  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  H<  <\  were 

Francis  Drake,  Spenoer-Smith,  and  Brook  Taylor.  'IhfMi  three 
gentlemen  were  not  only  using  their  j"».;H'iiiw  fn  procure  in- 
formation as  to  the  internal  condition  ii<l  the  plans 
of  Bonaparte — which  would  have  been  legit ii  it  were 
also  actively  engaged  in  intrigues  with  royali:^^  v.>ii>|iiratorH. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  them  had  knowlc<ige  of  an 
assassination  plot ;  indeed,  Drake  expressly  denied  having  had 
such  knowledge.  But  they  wished  to  promote  active  disaffec- 
tion, especially  in  the  army,  against  the  jxjrson  and  government 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  Drake^s  instructions,  as  given  in  the 
MomteuTy  are  scarcely  creditable  to  his  employers. 

Napoleon  was  aware  of  these  foolish  and  culpable  proceedings. 
The  British  ministers  at  the  Courts  of  Munich  and  Stuttgart 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  involved  in  a  compromising 
correspondence  with  the  agents  of  the  French  police ;  and  the 
notorious  Meh(^  his  imagination  quickened  by  the  careful 
promptings  of  the  First  Consul  himself,  extracted  from  Drake 
some  written  indiscretions,  which,  together  with  the  secret 
instructions  of  the  British  government,  were  printed  in  the 
Moniteur  on  March  25.  A  long  report  from  the  pen  of  the 
Grand-Judge  Regnier  accompanied  these  documents,  and  held 
up  the  British  government  to  execration.  It  was  represented 
that  the  true  object  of  Drake''s  mission  to  Munich  was  to 
*  recruit  agents  of  intrigue,  of  revolt,  of  assassination,  to  make 
a  war  of  brigandage  and  murder  against  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  to  injure  the  neutrality  and  dignity  of  the 
government  to  which  he  was  accredited,'  and  a  copy  of  the 
Drake  correspondence  was  addressed  to  every  member  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  accompanied  by  a  note  upon  the  profana- 
tion of  the  sacred  character  of  ambassador  ^ 

The  Due  d'Enghien  had  not  lain  in  his  grave  for  a  week 
when  Napoleon  made  this  solemn  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations. 
But  though  it  demanded  little  intelligence  to  perceive,  it  would 
have  argued  some  degree  of  courage  to  indicate  the  irony  of  the 

^  For  Napoleon's  instructions  to  Meh^e,  see  Corr.  ix.  78,  no.  7,240 ; 
216,  no.  7,497  ;  291,  no.  7,620;  Moniteur,  March  25,  1804. 
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it'iiitioit.  It  is  not  therefore  nupruing  that  the  imperial 
iiwinifeeto  was  met  by  exaggerated  assurances  of  horror  fmni  the 
timorous  Courts  of  Germany.  The  Bavarian  minister  had  no 
wuhIh  too  strong  to  ooodemn  *the  disgraceful  and  criminal 
priK-eftlings  of  Mr.  Drak&*  Count  Beust,  the  envoy  of  the 
Elector  of  Ratisbon,  professed  'profound  indignation/  while 
Abel,  the  a^nt  of  the  free  towns  spoke  of  the  plot  as  having 
>ieen  principally  directed  against  the  person  of  the  First  Consul, 

whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  towns  of  the  Empire 
r^ard  as  the  generous  protector  who  has  saved  their  in- 
'lependence,  and  for  whom  they  are  penetrated  with  the  highest 

>-ncration  and  the  most  perfect  attachment  */ 
Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  ordered  Talleyrand  to  demand  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  Drake  from  Munich,  the  seizure  of  his 
pafxrrs  bv  the  K lector,  and  the  arrest  of  the  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
and  of  two  other  royalist  conspirators  who  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  Drake  correspoiulence.  Tliree  months  before,  the  Elector 
had  informed  the  Hriti.sh  minister  that  no  one  abhorred 
Jacobinism  or  the  conduct  of  the  French  more  than  he  did, 
but  a  cloud  in  the  sky  was  not  more  unstable  than  the  will  of 
this  timid  sovereign.  Without  even  awaiting  explanations 
from  England,  Baron  von  Montgelas,  the  Bavarian  Prime 
Minister,  was  commanded  to  tell  Drake  that  the  Elector 
could  neither  communicate  with  him  nor  receive  him  in  his 
lialacc,  and  that  his  mission  was  terminated.  On  these  tidings, 
the  British  minister,  fearing  that  he  might  be  involve<l  in  the 
ikte  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  made  an  abrupt  and  somewhat 
ignominious  flight,  attributed  by  the  Momieur^  which  adds 
several  fanciful  detjiils  to  the  *  disorder  of  his  conscience  com- 
municating itself  to  his  mindV 

Soon  afterwards,  on  April  11,  a  second  report  was  published 
by  Rt^ier,  in  which  the  Firrt  Consul  was  solemnly  informed 
that  Drake  was  not  the  only  English  agent  implicated  in  vile 

»  MmUmir,  Marsh  28,  1804. 

■  Dimks's  oorrsspondsDos,  F.  0.  Bmmrim,  tS,  27 ;  Ammmal  AifMrr, 
1801,  220  f.  sod  283  f. ;  Moolfslas,  AnOwAnitoMlM,  87,  88;  MmUntr, 
April  11,  1804.  The  methods  of  Diake  were  o^fsetknaUe,  thoofh 
Moetioosd  bjr  nssfa  He  sahomsd  two  darks  in  ths  oAee  of  the 
Bsrariaa  Primo  Ifiaislor  to  helnqr  sseiels.  Drake  to  Hawkssbery, 
April  14,  1808.    F.  0.  BmmHm,  181 
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intrif^e.  Mr.  Spencer-Smith,  who  was  accredited  to  the  Court 
of  Wiirtemberg,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  ainiilar  mis- 
dMnMnoun.  Not  a  single  letter  of  Spencir-Sniith^s  was  in- 
cluded among  the  pi4)ers  annexed  to  the  report^  but  the  lacuna 
was  filled  by  the  narrative  of  a  certain  Captain  Hoscy,  who, 
acting  under  instructions  horn  Meh^  de  la  Touche,  and 
representing  himself  to  be  a  royalist  emi^^nt,  had  obtained 
some  oral  and  written  communications  with  tlie  British  agent. 
The  Court  of  Wiirtemberg,  alarmed  by  the  fuhninations  of  the 
MoniUur^  at  once  ordered  the  recall  of  Spencer-Smith,  but 
the  English  envoy,  anticipating  his  fate,  had  left  Stuttgart 
a  week  before  the  dhuniement.  Indeed,  his  position  in  that 
city  had  long  been  intolerable.  The  government  of  the  Duchy 
had  actually  decreed  that  all  French  travellers  and  all  strangers 
not  invested  with  any  public  character,  civil  or  military,  or 
travelling  without  passports  should  be  brought  before  M.  Di- 
delot,  the  representative  of  France,  upon  their  first  entry  into 
the  capital.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  the  British  envoy 
was  shadowed  as  if  he  were  a  murderer  or  an  anarchist.  *  I  had 
generally,'  he  wrote  home,  *two  or  three  police-sergeants  in 
sight  from  my  windows,  and  not  infrequently  the  French 
secretaries  of  Jegation  (of  whom  there  were  three  or  four 
attached  to  the  mission  of  Stuttgart)  relieving  one  another  like 
regular  patrols,  particularly  when  a  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
I  could  not  send  a  person  out  on  an  errand  who  was  not  dogged 
out  and  at  home,  nor  walk  about  myself  without  eternally 
meeting  the  same  inquisitive  faces.*  It  is  little  wonder  that 
under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Smith  kept  a  pistol  handy,  for  as 
he  explained  to  Captain  Rosey,  the  Elector  of  Wiirtemberg 
would  give  him  up  without  a  word  of  warning,  if  Bonaparte 
should  demand  his  arrest^. 

There  remained  Mr.  Brook  Taylor,  the  somewhat  guileless 
representative  of  British  interests  at  the  Court  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
On  July  30,  1803,  Taylor  wrote  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  enclosing 

»  Spencer-Smith  to  Hawkesbary,  June  3,  1802,  F.  0.  Wiirtemberg,  3  ; 
Moniteur,  April  13,  1804,  piece  ii  ;  Annual  Register,  1804,286.  Smith, 
on  his  return  to  London,  gave  an  account  of  his  conversations  with  Rosey 
which  is  at  variance  with  that  given  in  the  Moniteur.  The  reader  should 
compare  the  Annual  B/yieter. 
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communications  from  a  body  whidi  i^led  itaelf  the  Genenl 
Council  of  the  Cbrfaenane  Coafcdenition.  There  was  a  letter 
to  George  III,  a  letter  to  the  British  Cabinet,  and  a  table  of 
the  *eflectiTe  strength"  of  the  Confcdwtion  on  July  15,  1808. 
Aoeording  to  the  nioty  of  the  conspirators,  the  Confederacy  had 
been  fitNrmed  in  the  later  part  of  1800,  with  a  view  of  freeing 
Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  proTinoes  from  the  intolerable  oppres- 
sions of  the  FVench.  A  general  rising  had  been  concerted  for 
the  night  of  February  1-2, 1801,  but  the  plan  fell  through,  and 
before  a  blow  could  be  stnick  the  Peace  of  Luneville  dashed 
the  hopes  of  120,000  men.  Now,  however,  the  renewal  of  the 
war  had  revived  the  activities  of  the  plot.  In  the  matter  of 
men  the  Confederacy  was  stronger  than  ever,  for  it  numbered 
over  172,000  seattered  through  the  eastern  arrondiuementt 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  ChanneL  But  in  money  it  was  weak. 
To  be  precise,  a  sum  of  jP20,000  was  urgently  required  of  the 
British  government  With  a  viaticum  so  modest  the  leaders 
had  little  doubt  of  success.  Ten  days  after  the  rising  300,000 
Rhinelanders  would  join  the  standard,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Unistes,  a  widely  ramified  and  powerful  secret  society  in  France, 
with  which  they  had  already  entered  into  relations.  Such 
a  force  would  make  but  short  work  of  the  8,000  men  who 
garrisoned  the  conquered  provinces,  and  when  success  had  been 
•diieved,  it  was  intimated  that  the  coo^irators,  respectable 
HMO  and  mightily  adverse  to  repuUics,  wwild  establish  a  Cis- 
rhenane  monarchy,  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the 
'Prince  of  York,'  whose  'sublime  qualities*  had  already  made 
an  ineffiioeaUe  impression  on  their  hearts '. 

Further  research  may  periiaps  be  able  to  determine  the  exact 
signiBcance  of  these  wild  proposals.  Was  it  merely  the  clumsy 
attempt  of  a  knot  of  needy  Germans  to  replenish  their  purses  ? 
Was  it  a  subtle  cooooction  of  the  FVeodi  police  ?  Or  was  there 
a  basis  of  truth  in  the  story  of  this  gigantic  conspiracy  hatdied 
by  the  makootoits  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine  provinces  ?  Two 
frets,  however,  are  certain.  The  Britinh  government  dedined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  chiefr  of  the  dsrfaenane 
Confederation,  and  somehow  or  other  the  Taylor  mrieipuudence 
found  its  way  into  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Awndi  minittiy  of 
*  The  OMMJMAi^rWto  Oeeifs  III.    F.  0.  Oiwee  AMM,  IS. 
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police'.  It  was  not  until  May  8,  1804,  that  the  First  (onnul 
determined  to  utilize  his  information.  *See,'  he  wrote  to 
iU^ier,  '  that  all  the  documents  relative  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  the 
insurrection  which  he  wished  to  cause  in  the  four  departments 
of  the  Rhine,  lie  sent  to  you  at  once  and  put  in  order,  so  as 
to  get  this  minister  driven  out  of  Hesse-Cassel  V  Yet  the 
documents  were  not  published  till  November  18,  and  then  they 
were  not  printed  in  their  entirety,  for  the  long  list  of  the 
conspiring  communes  was  omitted.  Was  it  that  Napoleon  was 
contemplating  a  voyage  to  the  land  of  172,916  lx>gus  members 
of  a  bogus  Cisrhcnane  Confederacy  ?  And  did  he  reflect  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  publish  aspersions  upon  the  loyalty  of 
provinces  recently  annexed  to  France,  through  which  he  was 
proposing  to  make  a  triumphal  tour  ?  But  however  this  might 
be,  Brook  Taylor  was  driven  from  Cassel. 
V  Meanwhile  a  great  event  had  occurred  in  France,  for  on 
May  18,  1804,  the  Senate  adopted  a  new  constitution  which 
transformed  the  Consulate  into  the  Empire.  It  was  a  change 
not  only  of  internal  structure,  though  in  this  respect  it  was  of 
the  greatest  moment,  discarding,  as  it  did,  the  last  forms  of 
republicanism ;  but  it  also  marked  a  new  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Napoleon"'s  European  ambitions.  They  were  now 
indeed  patent  to  all  men.  *The  arriere-peruSe  of  the  man,' 
w  rote  Dalberg,  the  minister  of  Baden  at  Paris  (April  27, 1804X 
*is  the  domination  of  the  world^  and  his  mind  is  struck  ^;ith 
\X  the  idea  that  destiny  calls  him  to  the  n)le  tyf  AlpT«uidpr  i^prl 
'-^N  Charlemflgne.^.'  But  it  was  a  needless  refinement  to  speak  of 
arriire-pensies.  *  If  I  am  forced  to  make  a  continental  war,' 
observed  the  new-made  Emperor  to  his  marshals,  *  I  will  change 
the  face  of  Europe  *.' 
.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Empire  there  followed  a  tour 

/  of  inspection  and  triumph  through  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the 
object  of  which  was  alike  military  and  political  The  new 
Emperor,   who    was   aware  that   Germany    might   once   more 

*  Taylor  to  Hammond,  Dec.  28,  1803,  F.  0.  German  Statfji,  12  : 
*  I  have  informed  the  chiefs  of  the  Cisrhenane  Confederation  that  H.  M.'s 
government  has  come  to  the  determination  not  to  encourage  any  insur- 
rection under  the  present  circumstances  in  France.' 

•  Corr.  ix.  354,  no.  7,739. 
»  Erdmannadorffer,  v.  66, 126.  *  Id.  v.  114. 
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becoine  the  bfttUe-field  oi  Emopt,  wm  anxious  to  ttnogthen 
hit  frontier  on  the  Gennan  lide,  and  to  prepare  a  rapid 
mobilisation.  It  was  well  alao  that  he  Hhould  be  rea«ared  of 
the  pliancy  of  the  German  princes  of  the  south;  that  he 
shoold  learn  from  their  own  lips,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  from 
the  lips  of  their  ministers,  the  amount  of  assistance  that  they 
would  be  able  to  afford  in  the  case  of  a  war  with  Austria ;  in 
a  word,  that  he  should  Uy  the  foundations  of  a  German  Con- 
iBderacy  under  French  protection.  At  Aix-U-Chapelle  he 
received  an  envoy  from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  sent  to  recognise 
formally  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown.  The  head  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Francis  II,  had  already  (August  11, 
1804)  taken  the  new  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  there  was 
neverthelem  a  small  but  studied  humiliation  conveyed  in  the 
dioice  of  the  capital  of  Chaifemagne  as  the  plaoe  in  which 
the  successor  of  the  Carlovingians  should  recognise  the  usurper's 
title.  From  Aix-la-Chapelle  Napoleon  proceeded  to  Mains, 
where  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  meet  a  great 
assemUage  of  subservient  Germans. 

The  famous  city  of  Mains  still  bore  the  scars  of  war.  One 
whole  quarter  was  in  ruins,  and  others  presented  a  sad  spectacle. 
But  while  the  evils  of  war  are  temporary  and  may  be  remedied, 
the  city  was  sufTering  a  more  durable  hardship  in  the  shape 
of  the  French  customs  r^ulations.  The  Mayen^ais  had  the 
mortificatioo  of  knowing  that  in  Germany  artides  of  luxury 
could  be  purchased  at  two-thirds  of  the  price  which  they  were 
oompdled  to  ptj  for  them  on  the  left  or  French  bank  of  the 
river.  TTi^  oompkioed  that  their  itwnmfwe  was  ruined  and 
their  trade  destroyed,  and  they  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the 
French  Emperor  would  put  a  term  to  their  misfortunes.  Bona- 
parte held  colloquies  with  the  merchants  while  an  anxious  or 
curious  crowd  eoUected  round  his  boose,  but  he  was  not  come 
upon  a  commercial  errand  ^  His  first  care  was  to  in^wct  the 
fortificatiooi  of  a  dty  which  would  deariy  play  an  important 
part  in  any  German  campaign,  and  for  two  days  he  spent 
eight  hours  on  horseback,  surveyiqg  bridges,  walls,  and  cannon. 
His  next  object  was  to  sound  the  loyalty  and  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  his  Cicrman  cSmtHt.  The  ■ssfmhliga.was  not  indeed 
*  EtiMiiMJHiffsi,  V.  194. 
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all  that  he  had  intended.  On  one  excuse  or  another  the 
Electors  of  IIcKse,  of  Wiirtembcrg,  and  of  Bavaria,  as  well  as 
the  Landgrave  of  Hease-Dannstadt,  absented  themselves  froin 
the  meeting,  and  sent  their  agents  instead  to  convey  compli- 
ments  to  the  French  Emperor.  But  there  were  two  persons 
whoee  pretence  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  for  Napoleon  to 
secure,  and  these  two  persons  came.  The  first  of  theHc  was 
the  old  Elector  of  Baden,  whose  territory  had  been  violated  by 
the  capture  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  the  second  was  Freiherr 
Karl  Theodor  Anton  Maria  von  Dallxirg,  Arch-chancellor  of 
the  Fimpire  and  Archbishop  of  Ratittbon,  who  hml  been  evicted 
from  the  See  of  Mainz  in  consequence  of  the  French  annexations. 
Of  all  German  princes  these  two  had  most  reason  to  complain 
of  Napoleon,  and  their  attendance  at  Mainz  would  most  signally 
demonstrate  the  Emperor's  influence,  lliere  was  no  difficulty 
in  securing  Charles  Frederick  :  he  had  been  effectually  cowed  by 
Talleyramrs  hectoring  diplomacy,  and,  as  one  of  his  ministers 
remarked,  'the  guns  of  Strasburg  commanded  the  policy  of 
Baden.'*  But  the  Arch-chancellor  made  a  feint  of  resistance. 
It  would  be,  he  representetl,  extremely  painful  to  him  to  come 
to  Mainz,  a  city  associatc<l  with  his  ancient  glory.  Might  he 
not  pay  his  respects  at  some  other  place  on  Napoleon''s  route  .'* 
The  Emperor,  however,  was  inexorable.  To  Mainz  he  must 
come,  and  to  Mainz  he  came '. 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  singular 
character  and  career  of  Karl  von  Dal  berg.  His  birth  made 
him  the  peer  of  the  most  noble  and  ancient  families  of  Germany. 
In  the  twelfth  century  a  Dallierg  had  been  Archbishop  of 
Cologne ;  a  Johann  von  Dalberg,  Bishop  of  Worms,  had  been 
a  famous  patron  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  dedications  from  German  Humanists.  But 
it  was  at  the  imperial  coronations  that  the  pride  of  the  Dalberg 
family  was  most  conspicuously  exhibited.  At  this  high  festival, 
attended  by  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany,  the  herald 
would  at  a  given  moment  cry  out  three  times,  '  Is  no  Dalberg 
there  ?  *  And  if  a  Dalberg  were  present  he  stepped  out  of  the 
throng  fully  armed  and  accoutred,  the  first  of  all  the  chivalry 

»  Erdmannsddrffer,  v.  129,  131,  133;  Corr.  x.  1,  2,  nos.  8,066-8; 
JTsmteur,  1804. 
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of  the  Empire  to  receive  the  honour  of  kni^thood  from  his 
newly  elected  •overeign.  The  traditions  of  old  imperial  and 
wrhwiHcal  Gcnnaay,  destined  so  soon  to  pus  away,  seem  to 
be  specially  embodied  in  this  Rhenish  house  which  had  given 
a  president  to  the  imperial  Chamber  of  Wetilar,  a  prince- 
abbot  to  Fulda,  archbishops  to  Mains  and  to  Cologne,  and 
a  long  series  of  chamberiains  and  coancillon  to  the  prince- 
bishc^  of  the  Rhine.  Yet  there  was  nobody  in  Germany 
whose  temper  was  less  mediaeval  than  Karl  von  Dalberg. 
Though  fttMn  the  age  of  ten  onwards  he  had  held  posts  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  his  mind  was  singulariy  liberal  and 
free  finom  prejudice.  His  education  had  been  broken  and  some- 
what desultory,  a  combination  of  law,  theology,  and  painting 
Against  a  backgrouml  of  travel,  fortified  by  excellent  intro- 
ductions. But  his  intelligence  was  quick,  his  sympathies  open, 
his  aifectioos  warm.  He  entered  puUic  life  at  a  happy  moment, 
after  the  last  fiery  spurts  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  when  even 
prince-bishops  began  to  think  of  setting  their  houses  in  order 
after  the  model  of  the  great  and  victorious  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
His  master,  Emmanuel  Joseph,  Archbishop  of  Mains,  was  a  man 
cast  in  the  new  mould  of  despotic  philanthropy,  and  Dalbeig 
proved  as  apt  and  sealous  a  pupil,  as  high  birth  combined  yr\i\\ 
a  sentimental  and  dilettante  temperament  would  pennit.  In 
1772,  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  made  Statthalter 
at  Erfurt,  a  position  which  gave  him  the  <^|^rtunities  of 
a  proconsul  His  rule  was  mild,  tolerant,  and  beneficent  He 
abolished  torture,  started  a  chemical  laboratory,  stimulated 
useful  economic  inquiries,  and  <nganised  the  wits  and  savants 
of  hie  8«um  proconsulate  into  an  Academy.  The  praise  of 
this  *«w<*M«  youi^  pen»n  was  on  all  nien*s  lips.  Goethe  sent 
him  the  manuscript  of  his  FarhenlAre^  and  treated  the  Dal- 
bergian  comments  with  respect  Twenty  yean  after  he  had 
quitted  Thuringia  the  natives  would  speak  of  the  *Coadjutor*s 
time*  with  gratitude  and  regret  Schiller  received  subsidies 
fimn  the  Dalbergian  pune,  as  well  as  an  indifTerent  picture 
flmn  the  Dalbogian  brush  on  the  occasion  of  his  wedding. 
Wieland  priaed  hb  warm  and  raspeetftil  letters.  Young  Wil- 
bdm  von  Humboldt  thought  him  charming,  and  Uuded  the 
elevation  of  his  views  and  the  e»ceUence  of  his  character.     He 

•  t 
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govwed  his  people,  shot  his  pheasants,  flirted  platonically 
with  his  female  friends,  gave  charming  dinners,  read  papers 
innumerable  to  his  Academy,  lectured  on  the  principles  of 
aesthetics,  and  published  Contemplations  on  the  Universal. 
Tlwre  was  no  subject,  from  a  kitchen  stove  to  a  scheme  of  penal 
law,  upon  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  dash  off  wome  well- 
intentioned,  high-sounding,  and  ill-considered  effusion.  He 
was  one  of  thoae  expansive  and  prosperous  perHons  who  are 
blind  to  differences  and  dividing  lines,  and  have  not  the  grit 
to  think  unpleasantly.  When  the  news  came  to  Erfurt  that 
Louis  XVI  had  been  brought  back  from  Varennes,  he  walked 
out  on  to  the  balcony  with  a  lady  friend,  Karoline  von  Beulwitz, 
and,  looking  up  at  the  moon  and  stars,  said  in  full  round  tones, 
*  What  arc  the  events  of  this  little  Earth  in  comparison  with 
the  immeasurable  Heaven  ?  A  king  and  a  queen  fleeing  their 
realm,  what  is  that  beside  the  world  above  us?'  Men  with 
such  powers  of  spacious  self-consolation  easily  adapt  themselves 
to  circumstance,  and  often  fall  into  moral  disaster  unconsciously, 
while  bestowing  upon  their  own  dubious  actions  the  most 
handsome  epithets.  Dalberg  posed  as  a  high-priest  of  Nature 
and  humanity,  but  a  political  n*)le  was  forced  upon  him. 
A  conflict  of  allegiances  at  once  arose,  calculated  to  perplex 
an  honest  judgement  prepared  to  face  facts.  The  Elector 
of  Mainz  belonged  to  the  Fiirstenbund,  and  the  object  of  the 
I  Fiirstenbund  was  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Joseph  II  of  Austria. 
Dalberg  was  an  imperialist  if  he  was  anything;  he  hcartilv 
admired  Joseph  as  a  statesman  and  reverenced  him  as  the  head 
of  the  Empire.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  made  Coadjutor 
of  Mainz  in  1787  by  Prussian  influence,  and  as  coadjutor  he  was 
member  of  the  Bund.  A  strong  man  would  have  gone  into  the 
whole  situation,  and  then  taken  his  side.  He  would  have  argued 
either  that  the  increase  of  Austrian  power  in  Germany  was 
good  or  that  it  was  bad ;  either  that  Prussia  represented  the 
true  course  of  German  development  or  that  she  did  not.  But 
Dalberg  did  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  In  a  series 
of  vague  and  verbose  epistles  he  tried  to  represent  to  his 
imperial  friend  that  the  Fiirstenbund,  so  far  from  being  aimed 
against  the  Hapsburgs,  was  in  reality  but  a  step  towards  the 
unification  of  Grermany  under  their  control,  and   salved   his 
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cooadence  with  many  pious  aapiratioiM  to  that  desirable  end. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  be  may  have  deceived  himiielf. 
But  if  RO»  be  must  have  been  the  only  dupe. 

llie  FWnch  Revolution  found  him  still  vague,  benevolent, 
and  patriotic.  Ai  a  priest  and  a  German  be  deplored,  as  a 
man  of  letters  and  an  optimist  be  was  inclined  to  palliate,  the 
eftnresoent  actions  of  the  conquerors.  Meanwhile  a  rich  crop 
of  wrWiBstirsl  pluralities  came  to  ripeness  for  him,  the 
Bishopric  of  Constance  in  1800,  the  Archbishopric  of  Mainz 
in  1802.  No  more  golden  harvest  was  offered  to  the  advancing 
scjr'the  of  secularization,  and  Dalberg  was  compelled  to  take 
precautions.  Already  in  1797  the  Court  of  Mainz  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  accept  the  principle  of  secularization,  and  to 
drive  the  best  bargain  which  the  circumstances  might  permit. 
At  Rastadt  its  representative.  Baron  Albini,  pleaded  that  though 
bidioprics  and  abbeys  might  be  thrown  to  the  hungry,  the 
Electorate  at  least  should  be  spared.  But  the  question  was 
not  settled  then,  and  five  years  succeeded,  ominoas  with  menace. 
It  was  dear  to  Dalberg  that  he  oould  ho{)e  for  little  support 
from  Austria  or  Prussia,  for  in  his  efforts  to  please  both  powers 
he  had  earned  the  gratitude  of  neither.  So  he  turned  to 
the  rising  sun,  and  sent  Count  Beust  to  Paris  to  save  as  much 
as  might  be  of  his  spiritual  dignity.  The  step  was  successful, 
and  amid  the  plentiful  mowings  of  1808  be  was  left,  not  indeed 
uninjured,  but  still  erect,  and  sole  survivor  of  the  race  of 
ecclesiastical  Electors.  The  dioceses  of  Ratisbon  and  Mainz, 
of  Treves  and  Cologne,  or  rather  those  parts  of  them  which 
lay  west  of  the  Rhine,  were  placed  under  his  spiritual  super- 
vision,  and  a  small  secular  State  with  Ratisbon  for  capital  was 
•instructed  to  maintain  his  temporal  dignity*.  Such  was  the 
man  who  was  now  to  serve  as  an  i^  instmment  in  Napoleon^s  j) 
unsparinghand.  ^ 

The  meeting  of  so  many  princes,  princesses,  and  ambassadors  ' 
exdted  the  liveliest  curionity  in  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Tliat 
there  was  some  poUtical  design  behind  these  sumptuous  fiestivi- 
ties  was  obvioosi  but  it  was  not  daar  what  that  design  predsely  f 
was.  Luodiesini,  who  was  Priissian  ambassador  in  Paris,  told 
his  master  (November  16^  1804)  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
*  nwiillse  Msr^ennsy,  KmH  mm  HsHwf  mti  mtrn  Mm. 
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/  Arcfa-chanoellor  wen  diacuasing  the  plan  of  a  union  between 
the  Electoral  Courts,  adding  that  so  inordinate  was  the 
Emperor's  ambition  that  he  might  some  day  wear  the  imperial 
crown  in  Germany.     In  a  later  letter  (December  21)  further 

'details  were  added.  Tlie  plan  of  a  German  federation 
under  French  protection  was  mooted  by  Dalberg,  and  warmly 

xtupported  by  Hesse-Caaael,  in  the  presence  of  Bonaparte  him- 
self. Electoral  Saxony  and  Baden  had  not  concurred,  and 
the  Bavarian  envoy  told  Lucchesini  that  his  own  Court 
wa8  ignorant  of  any  such  plan.  It  was  represented  that 
the  French  Empire,  having  secured  its  natural  limits  on  the 
side  of  Germany  by  the  Rhine  frontier,  had  no  interest  in 
further  aggrandizement ;   that  the  Court  of  France  was  con- 

I  sequently  *the  natural  friend  and  impartial  protector'  of  the 
German  Empire  against  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  who 
would  naturally  seek  to  enlarge  their  boundaries  at  the  expense 
of  the  smaller  princes.    According  to  another  account,  Napoleon 

,  spoke  ver)'  strongly  against  Russian  influence  in  the  Reich, 
and  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  third  power  under  French 
protection,  which  could  hold  Prussia  and  Austria  in  check, 
thrusting  aside  the  objections  of  the  Arch-chancellor  with 
*  Good !  if  the  princes  do  not  desire  my  protection,  I  will  give 
their  lands  to  the  man  who  shall  aid  my  plans.'  Another 
report  says  that  he  urged  Dalberg  to  appoint  a  coadjutor,  and 
thus  settle  the  succession  to  his  important  post.  *  It  will  never 
do,'  he  said,  '  for  an  Austrian  prince  to  get  the  place  ;  that  house 
can  never  be  given  the  head  and  tail  of  German  affairs,  the 
initiative  and  the  ratification  '.' 

Nothing,  however,  was  decided.  It  was  enough  for  the  Em- 
peror to  have  supervised  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  to  have 
received  the  homage  of  the  princes  and  envoys  of  Germany, 
and  to  have  thrown  into  the  timid  minds  of  his  audience  the 
seeds  of  so  vast  a  political  idea  as  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine. 

Some  scraps  of  Bonaparte's  talk  have  been  preserved.     He 

'  Rechberg's  despatch  of  October  16, 1804,  quoted  by  Sicherer,  Stoat  und 
Kirvhe  in  Boffem,  106-9.  For  the  achemes  and  conversations  at  Mainz 
•nd  Paris,  Bailleu,  Prrtuten  und  Frankreich,  and  Erdmannsdorffer's 
collection  of  the  Baden  correspondence  have  been  utilized. 
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uiud  the  envoy  of  the  Elector  of  Wiirtemberg  whether  the 
intettiiie  war  between  the  father  and  aon  would  1000  finUh, 
and  aaid  that  a  term  muat  be  put  to  it  The  agent  of  Bavaria 
was  questioned  a*  to  the  di^XMition  of  the  troops  in  Munich. 
Were  they  in  camps  or  in  cantonments  ?  It  was  renuu-ked  that 
althou^  Bonaparte  did  not  return  the  visit  of  the  Electors, 
he  jet  spedally  singled  them  out  for  distinction,  and  the 
temptiDg  prospect  of  the  Breisgau  was  hung  out  before  the 
Princes  of  Baden. 

Some  of  the  acol\'tcs  of  Mainz  reappeared  in  Paris  later  on 
in  the  year,  for  the  ceremooy  of  the  imperial  coronation  by 
the  Pope.  Tlie  Elector  of  Baden,  whose  govemroent  coveted 
the  Austrian  posscsiioni  in  Alsace,  sent  his  soo  and  his  grand- 
son to  offer  the  *  homage  of  his  profound  veneration  on  the 
important  occasi<Ni,^  and  the  Arch-chancellor  and  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  also  attended  to  pay  their  homage. 
Never  was  Dalberg  more  serrae  or  self-important.  At  a 
dinner-party,  at  which  the  Pope  was  present,  the  Emperor 
declared  that  he  would  not  admit  the  pretensions  of  the 
cardinals  to  rank  above  the  German  Electors,  sa3ring,  *  I  treat 
you  as  a  sovereign  and  brother ;  the  cardinals  are  my  cousins.' 
When  the  conversation  turned  on  the  ecdesiastical  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany,  his  Imperial  Majesty  said  that  the  proposed 
plan  for  a  German  Concordat,  a  sdieme  much  favoured  by 
Dalberg,  had  a  *  particular  interest^  for  him,  and  even  used 
threats  to  the  cardinals  who  were  throwing  obstructions  in  its 
way.  *How  do  you  dare,^  he  asked,  *to  refuse  longer  when 
it  depends  upon  me  to  make  you  canons  oi  Rome,  and  the 
Pope  a  bishop.'*  And  indeed  it  was  to  the  interest  of  France 
that  the  Pope  should  sanction  the  dumges  resulting  from 
the  political  rearraogonents  of  1800. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  festivities  all  kinds  of  political  schenwi 
wov  broached.  Hints  were  thrown  out  that  a  new  Congress 
mi^  meet  in  some  German  town,  sudi  as  Ratisbon,  to  settle 
the  Concordat,  to  reorganise  the  Circles,  and  to  arrange  dis- 
putes as  to  the  debts  of  the  princes  who  had  received  com- 
pensations in  1806.  His  Blajesty,  receiving  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Baden  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  let  drop  in 
oonvenation  that  his  territmy  (which  was  in  the  direst  financial 
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struts)  might  well  maintain  ten  thniis.uid  troops.  >fAr^avc 
Louis  of  Bftden  wa«  told  that  it  hmi  !»  (  u  ;i  miNtakt  to  Kave  the 
Brcisgau  in  the  hands  of  Aiuttria.  *  We  cannot,"  said  Napoleon, 
'  tolerate  it  any  longer/  The  Henian  plan  of  an  Electoral 
union  leaked  out  and  became  matter  for  open  diitcuiwion. 
Dalberg  fonnally  proposed  to  the  Count  von  Bunau,  the  Saxon 
minister  at  Paris,  that  his  Court  should  join  the  union,  but 
the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  professed  the  most 
complete  indifference,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  plans  for 
changing  the  Germanic  Constitution.  The  Foreign  Office  was 
even  for  the  time  inaccessible  to  the  solicitations  of  German 
princes.  It  was  clearly  the  Emperor's  object  to  profess  the 
utmost  loyalty  to  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Reich,  while 
stimulating  the  princes  to  the  discussion  of  subversive  schemes. 
In  the  approaching  struggle  with  Austria  he  would  raise  the 
banner  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  when  victory  had 
been  secured,  the  Grermans  themselves  should  help  him  to 
destroy  it. 

The  amenities  of  the  coronation  were  hardly  concluded  when 
Germany  was  startled  by  a  fresh  and  unexpected  outrage. 

The  free  town  of  Hamburg  had  already  suffered  from  the 
invasion  of  Hanover.  It  had  been  compelled  to  advance  a  loan 
to  the  French  at  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  ;  but  it  was  now  to 
experience  an  insult,  no  less  direct  than  that  inflicted  on  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  by  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 
*  Inmiediately  after  the  Drake  affair,'  wrote  Bonaparte  to  Fouche, 
October  7,  1804,  '  I>ord  Hawkesbury  had  the  imbecility  to  issue 
a  circular  to  justify  the  conduct  of  that  minister  before  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  In  order  to  expose  the  abstudity  and 
atrocity  of  the  principles  he  then  advanced,  my  intention  was 
to  send  to  the  same  cabinets  the  circular  with  an  answer'. 
I  have  thought  better  of  it  since.     I  wish  the  English  minister 

*  Corr.  X,  17,  no.  8,100.  Lord  Hawkesbury 's  circular  note  (April  30, 
1804),  after  disclaiming^ '  the  unfounded  and  atrocious  calumny '  that  his 
government  were  '  parties  to  any  project  of  assaasinatioii,'  proceeds  to  lay 
down  the  principle  that '  a  minister  in  a  foreign  country  is  bound  by  the 
nature  of  his  office  ...  to  abstain  from  all  communication  with  the 
disaffected  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  .  .  .  but  he  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  restraints  with  respect  to  those  countries  with  which 
his  sovereign  is  at  war'  {Armual  BegiaUr,  1804,  215-17)- 
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at  Hamburg  to  be  carried  oft,  together  with  his  papers,  and 
imiiictliately  afterward*  I  will  cause  this  abduction  to  be 
iK>ti6ed  to  the  Courts  of  Europe,  justifying  it  by  Lord  Hawkea- 
bury's  note.  They  amire  me  he  ia  lodged  near  the  river.  It 
will  be  easy  for  General  Bemadotte  to  get  him  carried  off. 
Write  to  him  in  this  sense  and  eonsult  M.  Lachevardi^ 
who  is,  I  beliere,  in  Pans,  and  who  ought  to  know  this 
minister's  house.  Two  boats,  full  of  infantry,  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  disguised  gendarmei  woald  saffioe  for  this  ex* 
pedition.  We  should  find  some  interesting  lights  in  this 
r-orrespondenoe.' 

Sir  George  Berriman  Runibold,  the  British  agent  at  Hamburg, 
figainst  whom  Bonaparte  was  plotting  this  design,  was  a  robust 
(iallophobe.  His  correspcmdence  shows  him  to  have  been  an 
honourable  man,  but  not  a  Tery  discreet  one.  He  hated  the 
French,  expected  other  powers  to  do  the  same,  and  was,  perhaps, 
too  ready  with  the  epithets  *  pliant "  and  *  pasillaninious,'  when 
describing  in  an  official  despatch  the  conduct  of  a  friendly 
]M>\Mr.  As  Hamburg  was  naturally  friendly  to  England, 
Kunihold  was  the  centre  of  a  large  and  active  Gallophobe 
i-oloiiy.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  regular  correspondence 
with  many  of  the  foremost  hnigtis  at  that  time  residing  in 
'  Germany,  and  it  was  his  function  not  only  to  represent  British 
interests  in  the  most  important  of  the  free  cities  of  the  north, 
but  also  to  transmit  intelligence  to  his  government  and  to 
enoourage  resistance  to  French  aggression.  But  not  a  particle 
of  eridenoe  can  be  found  in  the  correspondence  now  lying  in 
the  National  Archives  of  Paris  to  implicate  either  Sir  George 
Kumbold  or  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  any  plot  against  the  life  of 
he  First  Consul  •.  There  are,  in  fact,  in  this  litter  of  washing 
bills  and  tailon  bills  and  draft  despatches  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  no  Mights'  which  would  have  seemed  *  interesting* 
'')  Napoleon  or  his  police. 

Bernadotte  threw  himself  ^'**h  nal  into  the  congenial  task 


*  Arddma  Nmtimalm,  T.  •,44«  ou,  mad  F.  0.,  gssilsif,  U.  *  I  have 
aevsr  rseshrsd  fWMBsnds  from  fo«r  Lordship  to  safsce  in  opsratiops  of 
a  eooidsatial  or  sssral  astara.  1  have  thoisfcto  wetamk  mjmit  to 
•ndsavottfo  to  oMaia  hifenastton  of  what  oar  sosasios  wors  preferrinf 
os-'-RttmboU  to  Hawkssbarjr,  AprU  SO,  1804. 
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of  capturing  a  British  envoy  in  a  neutral  town.  No  sooner  had 
he  received  Fouchi^s  letter  than  he  sent  the  chief  of  hiit  HtalT, 
General  Berthier,  to  inspect  the  fortifications  of  Hamburg. 
That  officer  reported  that  the  town  gates  were  shut  every 
evening  at  feveii,  and  that  on  no  pretext  were  they  opened 
liefore  6  a.ni.  at  the  earliest.  The  key  of  the  gates  were  during 
the  night  deposited  in  the  Senate-house,  troops  guarded  all  the 
issues  day  and  night,  and  sentinels  were  posted  on  the  ramparts. 
On  the  river-side  the  town  was  defended  by  great  chains  and 
two  Ixxlies  of  watchmen.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry 
off  liuinbold  with  any  secrecy  if  he  happened  to  be  in  the  town. 
*  In  that  case,^  wrote  Bemadotte,  *  your  Majesty  will  perhaps 
judge  that  a  man  who  ha.s  put  himself  outside  all  laws  ought 
to  be  seized  wherever  he  may  be,  and  that  if  we  have  no  other 
means  of  carrying  him  off,  I  ought  to  march  a  battalion  or 
more  by  night  from  the  fortress  of  Lauenburg  so  as  to  be  at 
Hamburg  when  the  gates  open.  I  shall  take  care  to  send 
the  day  before  some  men  in  disguise,  who  will  surround  the 
house  of  liumbold  at  break  of  day  and  enter  to  secure  his 
person.  ITiese  men  will  then  resume  their  uniforms  and 
execute  the  orders  they  have  received.  The  general  officer 
commanding  the  troops  at  the  gate  will  give  a  solemn  assurance 
to  the  Senate  that  we  have  only  come  to  seize  a  chief  of 
assassins  who  wishes  to  plunge  our  country  into  mourning. 
He  will  also  declare  to  the  Senate  that  its  conduct  in  this 
matter  will  determine  the  good  or  evil  dispositions  of  France 
towards  it  ^.' 

It  did  not,  however,  come  to  this.  Adjutant-Commandant 
Maison,  who  was  sent  into  Hamburg  by  Bcrnadotte,  reported 
that  the  British  minister  was  residing  not  in  the  town  itself,  but 
at  Grindel,  his  country  residence,  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  This 
made  all  comparatively  easy.  The  night  of  November  25  wa.s 
fixe<l  by  Maison  for  the  execution  of  the  plot.  General  Frere, 
(onmianding  the  French  troops  at  Hamburg,  supplied  a  hundred 
men,  and  the  detachment  was  disembarked  punctually  at  mid- 
night at  Hamburgerburg,  between  Altona  and  Hamburg.  The 
town  was  shut  up,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Two  carriages 
were  waiting  at  the  bank.      Maison  jumped   in   with  about 

1  Archive*  Nationakt,  A.  F.  iv.  1,604. 
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a  doMO  own  and  drove  off  rapidly  to  Rumbold's  house,  leaving 
the  wimainder  to  follow  on  foot  Placing  a  man  to  watch  every 
do(tf  and  window,  Maiaoo  waited  for  PVere^s  detachment  He 
was  oeitain  that  Rmnbold  was  within,  for  at  four  o^dock  on  that 
veiy  afternoon  he  had  been  found  at  home  by  Maison^s  yoong 
German  brother-in-law,  Weigott,  who  had  been  sent  for  the 
pradse  purpose  of  spying  out  the  land.  When  it  was  clear  that 
Vnn  could  not  be  hr  off,  Maison  orda«d  a  Grerman  named 
Sledi  (provided  by  Marshal  Bemadotte)  to  knock  at  the  door 
and  to  announce  himself  as  a  courier  come  from  Tonningen 
with  despatches.  A  servant  called  out,  *Hand  the  papers 
through  the  window.^  Steck  insisted  that  he  must  speak  with 
RumboUl,  but  an  entnmoe  was  denied  him.  Then  Maison  gave 
orders  for  the  door  to  be  forced.  The  French  burst  into  the 
house  and  found  Humbold  in  bed.  They  ordered  him  to  rise 
and  dress,  and  seizing  all  the  pttpcrs  in  tiie  bouse,  made  their  way 
back  to  the  river.  At  6  a.m.  they  were  embarked  with  their 
prey.  If  the  tide  had  not  been  contrary  they  could  have  started 
two  hours  earlier  *. 

A  coach  stroo^y  guarded  conveyed  the  unfortunate  British 
envoy  to  Hanover,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  was  lodged  in 
the  Temple  IVison,  fearing  not  unnaturally  that  he  mi^t  be  called 
upon  at  any  moment  to  meet  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 
But  Napoleon  had  overstepped  the  limit  The  British  agent  was 
accredited  not  only  to  the  free  town  of  Hamburg,  but  also  to 
the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  of  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
Director.  The  whole  of  Germany  was  profoundly  moved  by  so 
flagrant  a  violation  of  international  right  and  courtesy.  Tlie 
Senate  of  Hamburg  met  at  7  a.m.,  and  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  French  minister  to  protest  against  the  violation  of  their 
neutnlity ;  the  FVench  minister  denied  having  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  traiuMction.  The  Senate  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  Courts  infonning  them  of  the  event.  The  King  of 
Prassia  energetically  espoused  the  cause  of  the  British  agent, 
and  demandwl  his  release.  *  I  am  compromised,*  he  wrote,  *and 
I  am  compromised  in  the  most  smeible  manner,*  alike  as  Director 
of  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle,  as  a  friend  of  France,  and  as  the 
imleetor  of  the  neutrality  of  Northern  Germany.  The  Emperor 
*  F.  6,448,  DO.  9,487,  pri>>^  *■  ii^>M  Mth  iipiKlii,  Jons  1901. 
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was  not  prepared  at  this  juncture  to  sacrifice  the  fri<       'Of 
i  Prussia.    Rumbold  was  released  on  November  11,  but  >  <  >re 

be  ga%'e  his  parole  never  to  come  within  a  distance  of  fifty 
leagues  of  the  posts  occupied  by  the  French  army  so  long  as 
the  war  lasted.  The  MonUeur^  commenting  upon  the  event, 
remarked  that  if  the  case  of  this  *  worthy  confrvre  of  Drake, 
of  Spencer-Smith,  and  of  Taylor,'  had  been  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination, *pricu  quite  as  curious  as  those  of  his  rivals  would 
have  offered  themselves.'  There  was  no  one  to  contradict  the 
assertion,  and  with  this  parting  shot  the  disgraceful  episode 
came  to  a  close*. 

>  Oentleman't  Magazine,  1804  ;  Bailleii.  ii.  ■'U)7  ft.:  Prvtui  R/lrotpeclire, 
June  1001;  Mcniteur,  November  11, 1804 

PaiNciPAi,  AuTBORiTiBR  :  NougarMe  de  Fayet,  Beekereke*  ktdoHqtiaa  mur 
U  prodt  et  la  condamnation  du  due  iEhngkitn ;  Welechinger,  Le  duo 
dEnghim  ;  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Lea  demiiret  wmniee  du  due  ifEngkien  ; 
Krdmannsdorffer,  Karl  Priedrick  von  BadeHf  PoMmAe  Korrt^omienM ; 
Correspondence  of  Drake,  Spencer-Smith,  Taylor,  and  Rumbold  at  the 
Record  Office;  Rumbold's  papers  in  the  Archive*  Nationalee;  Papers 
printed  in  the  MemUnar  and  Amrnal  Regieter. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE 

*  Calbater  !•  eorpa  d'AUaoiagiM,  ci*«il  fmJMt  TaTantagv  de  U  BdfiqiMy 
d«  U  Umita  da  Rbin ;  car  e'cit  OMttre  4ix  o«  dooM  miUtooa  d'habitea* 
dans  k  main  de  d«u  pni—noM  doot  now  now  ■oodono  4gdmmmL' — 
SAToimni,  Maj  M,  1707. 

Thk  war  with  Austria  came  in  August  1805.  Napoleon  had 
foreaeen  it  and  had  worked  for  it.  In  January  he  told  his 
Council  of  State  that  it  was  to  this  end  solely,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  England,  that  he  had  kept  his  army  on 
a  war  footing  for  two  years.  The  English  descent  was  a  mere 
pretext,  but  the  camp  of  Boulogne  would  give  him  twoity  days^ 
start  of  his  enemy  ^  It  was  a  fS&Iaehood  to  say  that  the 
Boulogne  flotilla  was  never  seriously  meant ;  it  was  both 
aerioosly  meant  and  anxiously  contrived.  But  there  was, 
nevertheUss,  an  element  of  truth  in  Napoleon*s  statement.  In 
two  yean  of  assiduous  military  preparation  he  had  fashioned 
a  splendid  army,  capable  of  giving  effect  to  his  will,  of  making 
and  of  maintaining  new  conquests  for  the  Empire.  He  had 
harangued  these  man  and  inflamed  them  with  the  prospects  of 
new  laurels  and  new  wealth,  speaking  to  the  genends  of  an 
'  Empire  of  Europe,*  and  indicating  {^orious  destinies  that 
I  .  -ht  recall  the  times  of  Alexander.  Gennany,  Italy,  the 
iiaikan  puninanlai  the  ancient  mmiarchy  of  Spain,  were  aU 
weak  and  hplplws,  as  he  knew.  Why  should  he  not  revive,  nay* 
extend  the  Empire  of  Charieniagne,  or  rather  superadd  to  ihb 
r61e  of  Charianagne,  limited  to  that  old  Europe  in  whidi 
nothing  ww  to  be  done,  the  more  glorious  and  romantic  rdle 
of  the  Macedonian  ?  He  was  a  man  of  many  sdiwnea,  and  he 
piitNiKMl  them  conjointly.  As  early  w  May  1804^  he  dedared  to 
the  Italian  charg^  d^afiaires  that  it  was  hardly  suitable  that  he 
should  continue  to  be  Emperor,  and  at  the  saoie  time  IVeaident 
*  Miot  do  Momo,  Mhmttrm,  U.  SM  ;  and  cf.  Mstlituluh,  Mhittirm,  L  80. 
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of  a  Republic,  and  that  the  CoiiHulta  of  Milan  had  better 
reflect  upon  the  situation  and  submit  itx  proposals.  It  was 
equivalent  to  an  invitation  that  the  Cisalpine  lU'public  should 
be  converted  into  a  monarchy  or  annexed  to  France,  prospects, 
as  Napoleon  knew,  equally  alanning  to  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Still  the  plan  was  persisted  in,  and  in  September  Austria  was 
informed  that  Joseph,  the  eldest  of  the  Bunapartea,  would  be 
invited  to  assume  the  crown  of  Italy.  Hut  it  was  neoesBary  to 
keep  within  the  four  comers  of  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville,  and 
the  Hapsburgs  were  assured  that  the  Italian  kingrlom  would  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  French  Empire,  and  that  Joseph,  in 
the  event  of  his  accepting  the  proffered  monarchy,  should 
renounce  his  right  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Immediately  after  the  coronation  in  December  the  discussions 
of  the  Italian  plan  were  resumed,  and  the  kingdom,  offered 
successively  to  Joseph  and  Louis,  was  finally  taken  by  Napoleon 
himself.  How  could  Austria  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  such 
an  act?  She  was  indeed  assured  that  the  arrangement  was 
temporary,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  definitive  in- 
corporation. But  she  was  condemned  to  watch  the  sumptuous 
progress  of  Napoleon  through  Lomlmrdy,  the  solemn  coronation 
at  Milan,  the  upstart  alien  usurping  those  ancient  forms  with 
which  the  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  been 
wont  to  receive  the  iron  crown.  She  saw  in  prospect  the  doom 
of  Venetia  and  of  Naples,  and  she  combined  in  a  coalition  with 
England  and  with  Russia.  When,  in  February  1804,  the  English 
Parliament  was  asked  for  five  and  a  half  millions  of  secret 
service  money,  the  situation  was  made  clear  to  Napoleon.  That 
money  could  only  be  required  for  a  Russian  or  Austrian  subsidy. 
He  knew  then  that  a  war  with  Austria  would  come,  and  he  felt 
that,  when  it  did  come,  it  would  make  him  master  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  When  and  how  depended  on  the  waves  and  the 
weather.  If  he  could  once  elude  the  British  fleet,  march  to 
London,  raise  the  cajiaiUe  and  dethrone  George,  he  reckoned 
that  Austria  would  be  too  wise  to  stir.  If  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  hindrance  in  the  Channel,  then  he  would  force  on  the 
war  with  Austria,  conquer  Central  Europe,  and  defeat  the  sea 
by  the  land. 

In  this  war  he  intended  to  have  the  South  German  princes  on 
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his  side,  and  the  >^> «-<■"--  with  which  this  intention  was  achieved 
is  one  of  the  mm  niHuenccs  in  German  history,  colouring 

the  whole  sti'  rlupiuent  of  the  south,  and  explaining 

movcMWti  N    ^er)-  distant,  such  as  the  curious  con- 

stitutioMd  H^  .  which  shook  the  Swabian  mind  in  the 

itecond  and  thinl  cii-t-ades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  thcM; 
-  '  nennan  alliances  the  roost  important  was  the  QaLYAriaii*! 
\  because  Bavaria  was  the  largest  and  most  concentrated 
principality  in  the  south,  but  also  for  its  military  tradition  and 
proximity  to  Austria ;  and  as  early  as  July  1804  Napoleon 
mooted  the  idea  of  a  marriage  alliance  between  some  member  of 
his  house  and  the  reigning  family  at  Munidi.  By  November  8 
the  scheme  had  solidified  into  a  secret  negotiation,  and  the 
most  stringent  pressure  was  being  implied  to  the  Bavarians. 
*  A  refusal  and  even  marks  of  repugnance,^  wrote  Talleyrand  to 
Otto,  the  French  minister  at   Munich,   *is  the  thing  in  the 

world   most   impossible   to   palliate  or  repair. V  How,  it  was 

intimated,  could  **^^''*^*"''  *<«*^^«»«^  *«*  ^lUhlWT  *"*^  *^  *  fi"t 
Empire  in  Europe'  and  the  *  first  sovereign  in  the  worid^ 
Nevertheless  the  affair  was  allowed  to  ^rag,  until  in  Iviarch 
1805  Otto  received  instructions  to  propose  to  the  government 
of  Munich  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  FVanoe.  ^ 
1"  rice  by  all  to  be  tragic  and  nioinimtnns>| 

wa>    -, ayed  and  divided  Court     The  Ekdor, 

Maximilian  Joseph  of  Zweibriick,  an  amiUile  but  nervdess 
prince,  had  before  the  Revolution  served  as  the  colonel  of  a 
French  regiment.4^He  considered  France  as  his  adopted  countr}-, 
he  aflmired  Napoleon,  he  believed  that  the  French  alliance 
might  bring  him  aggrandisement  and  prestige,  he  remembered 
the  ancient  enmities  of  Austria,  and  her  present  support  of  the 
Imperial  Knights — a  tooth  gnawing  at  his  dominion.  His 
Prime  Minister,  Montgelas,  a  Sa%'oyard  penetrated  by  French 
influence,  »h  «uit  in  Bavaria  the  v  '      f  •  n 

lightened  c<:  ^^hich  had  been  accom^  i  ;  ihk 

by  the  Rev<  md  the  Consulate.     But  the  Electress  was 

sister  of  the  l-'.iiipreas  of  Russia  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  She 
hated  the  Revolution,  and  she  hated  Napoleon,  and  tlirew  the 
fires  of  her  passionate  and  ardent  temperament  into  the  whirl  of 
politics.    Primed  by  the  ministen  of  Riuiia  and  Sweden,  Caroline 
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boldlv  pn  il  till  ir  vi.  \v^  upon  her  weak  and  distiuttd 
hii-slwind.  >ii(-  jiKijKi-x-ii  tiial  Montgelas  should  lie  dismivM-d, 
and  that  a  close  allianoe  ihould  be  formed  with  the  Court  of 
Vienna. 

By  August  1805  Napoleon  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  alliance  which  the  unfortunate  Elector  was 
to  Ix  lied  to  accept     The   Emperor''8   stepson,    Prinw 

Eugci.w,  ...^%  to  marry  Augusta,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Elector,  and  Bavaria  was  to  be  bound  to  France  by  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  It  was  no  obstacle  to  Napoleon  that 
the  Bavarian  princesw  was  already  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of 
Baden,  and  that  Iwth  families  were  anxious  to  cany  out  Ute 
arrangement.  With  prompt  decision  Napoleon  swept  away 
the  pleas  and  protests,  and  forced  the  aged  Charles  Frederick 
to  renounce  the  marriage  he  had  devised  for  his  son.  It 
was,  however,  a  more  difficult  task  decisively  to  compromise 
Maximilian  Joseph,  whose  territories  would  be  the  first  to  suffer 
from  an  Austrian  war.  The  Elector  implored  Napoleon  to  allow 
him  to  remain  neutral,  at  least  till  the  arrival  of  a  French 
army,  and  then  that  the  alliance  should  not  be  signed  till  the 
Austrians  had  violated  his  territory.  *  In  the  name  of  God,''  he 
cried  to  Otto,  the  French  minister,  *do  not  fight  against  the 
whole  world,"*  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  Prussia  too  would 
certainly  join  in  the  fray.  But  Napoleon  would  permit  no 
delay.  The  unlucky  Prince  was  obliged  to  authorize  his  minister 
to  sign  a  provisional  treaty  on  August  24,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  taken  this  step  than  his  mind  was  beset  with  fresh  doubts 
and  terrors.  On  September  6  Austria  summoned  him  to  join 
forces  with  her  army  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  an  enemy. 
The  Prince  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  Francis,  imploring  the 
Emperor  to  let  him  preser>'e  the  appearance  of  neutrality  until 
his  son,  who  was  travelling  in  France,  had  returned.  *I  am 
the  most  unfortunate  of  men,'  he  wrote  to  Otto,  September  8 ; 
*  do  not  be  angry.  God  knows  that  I  am  not  false.  ...  If  you 
could  have  seen  what  I  have  suffered  these  two  days  you  would 
have  pity  on  me.' 

Otto  saw  that  the  Elector  was  wavering.  He  came  to  the 
palace,  told  him  that  he  must  leave  Munich  immediately,  and 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  advancing  French 
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annj.  The  nuMrmble  man  coownted,  and  on  the  night  of 
September  8-0  left  hb  eapita],  and,  aoooropanicd  by  the  Corp» 
iSphmaUgmt  fled  to  Wunburg.  Here  the  struggle  of  the 
powen  for  the  body  and  eoul  of  Maximilian  Joseph  began 
afresh.  At  one  moment,  stirred  by  the  recollection  of  his 
predecessor,  Charles  VII,  who  had  lost  his  dominions  owing  to 
a  Fi«nGfa  alliance,  he  resolved  to  treat  with  the  Austrians,  now 
in  possession  of  Munich,  but  Otto  averted  this  danger  by 
sending  extraordinary  coorien  to  Beraadotte  and  Marmont, 
whose  divisions  were  rapidly  advancing  on  the  Main.  The 
arrival  of  the  French  troops  decided  the  day,  and  on  October  12 
the  Elector  ratified  the  pronsional  treaty.  With  signal  du- 
plicity Otto,  acting  on  the  authorization  of  Talleyrand,  altered 
the  date  of  the  treaty  from  August  24  to  September  28. 
"  From  this  most  important  change  oi  date  it  becomes  evident,* 
remarks  Otto,  *  that  the  Elector  has  only  concluded  an  alliance 
after  having  been  driven  from  his  capital,  and  that  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  only  commences  the  war  in  order  to  restore  his 
ally,  and  to  avenge  the  injury  which  has  been  done  to  him  ^* 

The  old  Fllector  of  Baden  had  already  been  exposed  to  so 
many  humiliations  that  the  Treaty  of  Ettlingen,  signed  on 
September  2, 1805,  can  have  surprised  no  one  familiar  with  the 
Court  of  Karisruhe.  By  this  arrangement  the  House  of  Baden 
wax  bound  to  furnish  8,000  men  to  the  Grand  Army,  and  the 
same  number  was  demanded  from  the  Landgrave  Louis  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  *  My  intention,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  Talley- 
rand, 'is  to  coiupriae  Darmstadt  in  my  Germanic  Confederatioii, 
composed  of  Bavaria,  Darmstadt,  VVurtembei^  and  Baden.  In 
a  word,  I  must  have  3,000  men  from  Darmstadt  or  the  Land- 
grave will  renounce  my  protection  for  ever,  and  suddenly  break 
off  the  expectation  to  which  an  alliance  of  200  yean  entitles 
him/  Louis  who  in  his  youth  had  finequented  the  society 
of  frcfMnasnns,  savants,  and  philosophers,  had  been  (me  of  the 
princes  who  had   received   mmt   benefit  fkxNn  the  territorial 

*  Tklleyrmod  to  Otto,  Nov.  8. 1804.  Otto  to  TsUsjrrsiid,  Fsk  6,  March 
12,  March  20,  Auff.  IS,  Sept  t.  Out  9, 1806w  4|Urw  Srmtghm,  Ctrr. 
PtL :  Bmiiif,  180 ;  La^,  Jfawslw,  il.  117-SO ;  PMsl  4s  h  Lssirs,  e.  si ; 
ftisiiwfyi  im  Ohtfrml  TUar4\  Lsfcfcrrs,  Hktdn  4m  CMmtt  4§  fMwvpt, 
tt.  lSS-6. 
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reanttngements  of  1808.  But  for  his  political  direction  he 
looked  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  his  hesitation  to  funiixh 
a  contingent,  prolonged  until  the  battle  of  Au«tcrlitz,  provoked 
a  stinging  rebuke  A*om  Napoleon  *. 

No  historian  han  ever  had  numy  good  words  to  spare  for 
Frederick  II  of  Wurtcml)ci^.  That  he  was  able,  prompt,  and 
endowed  with  a  certain  spaciousness  of  virion  may  Ix?  concedcfl. 
Bat  a  ruffianly  and  suspicious  temper  made  him  intolerable 
alike  as  ruler,  husband,  and  parent  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  ridicule  his  preposterous  obesity  and  inortlinate  self- 
importance  if  these  defects  had  not  been  combinetl  with  cruelty 
and  caprice,  if  he  had  not  bullied  his  wife,  maltreated  his  sons, 
and  misgoverned  his  people.  Having  served  as  an  officer  in 
Prussia  and  Russia,  he  had  seen  the  manners  and  customs  of 
many  men,  and  imbibed  an  enthusiasm  for  progressive  despotism 
as  a  type  of  government.  The  ways  of  Old  Wiirtemberg  were 
to  him  alien  and  senseless,  for  he  first  set  foot  in  the  country  in 
1797,  when  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  so  that  he  was  quite 
untroubled  by  sentimental  considerations.  He  meant  to  make 
himself  autocrat,  to  break  the  Chamber  and  its  committees,  to 
cow  the  nobles,  to  form  a  standing  army,  to  encourage  agri- 
culture and  the  University,  and  to  extract  from  the  general  situa- 
tion of  Europe  as  many  square  miles  as  possible  for  his  duchy. 

There  had  never  been  any  real  danger  that  a  west  wind  w<mld 
drive  revolutionary  fire  from  Paris  across  the  pines  of  the  Black 
Forest.  The  Swabian  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  often  dreamy  and 
thoughtful,  losing  himself  in  cloudy  abstractions  or  feeding 
upon  the  sober  diet  of  memory,  but  rarely  inflamed  to  violent 
action.  The  land  of  Hegel  and  Schelling  and  Schiller  pro- 
duced at  this  time  some  rhetorical  journalists  but  no  serious 
political  movement.  A  few  busy  creatures  talke<l  and  dreamt 
of  an  Alemannian  Republic  and  of  a  union  with  the  Swiss,  but 
after  the  careful  siftings  of  a  vigilant  police  the  number  of 
dreamers  reduced  itself  to  six.  ITie  real  obstacle  which  Fretlerick 
had   to  encounter   was   not   the  democratic    aspirations   of  a 

*  Oorr.  xi.  272,  no.  9,307 ;  639,  no.  9,671  ;  644,  no.  9,680 ;  Affaint 
StrangireM,  Corr.  Pol.  :  Hes*e-Damutadt,  3.  M.  Rambaud  points  out  that 
Louis  was  the  last  German  prince  to  abandon  France  in  1813  {VAUeitiagm 
napoUimienne,  37-8). 
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people,  but  the  opposition  of  the  Lutheran  pastors  and  town 
OM^istrates  who  sat  in  the  Chamber  and  served  on  its  standing 
committees.  These  men  were  no  democrats;  they  were  Old 
Wurtemhcrgers,  representing  all  the  cherished  prejudices  uf 
that  ancient  stron^^ld  of  southern  Lutheranisni.  They  were 
against  a  staiuling  army,  for  Old  Wiirtemberg  had  never  had 
one;  they  were  against  new  taxes,  regarding  indeed  all  taxation  ait 
exceptional,  and  only  to  be  levied  in  times  of  utter  need.  Their 
tradition  of  diplomacy — a  tradition  sanctified  by  long  usage 
among  the  small  independent  German  towns — was  to  buy 
neutrality  from  the  larger  powers.  When  the  Duke  sent  envoys 
to  RaKtadt  or  to  Vienna  or  to  Paris,  they  were  confronted  with 
the  agents  of  the  Estates,  charged  to  promote  a  separate  and 
generally  an  opposite  policy.  The  inner  Committee  of  Uie 
Estates  kept  a  secret  treasure  of  its  own,  and  was  in  fact  the 
real  so^-ereign  in  the  land.  Yet,  though  Frederick  was  active 
and  domineering,  he  did  not  dare,  without  external  support,  to 
o%-ertum  an  ancient  constitution  which  had  been  guaranteed  as 
late  as  1770  by  Prussia,  England,  and  Denmark. 

Napoleon  had  watched  Frederick  from  afar,  and  fiithomed 
his  aims.  Though  the  Elector  was  fluent  in  the  language  of 
Voltaire,  having  received  his  early  education  at  Lausanne,  he 
wan  understood  to  detest  France  and  all  her  works.  His  wife 
was  English  or  rather  Hanoverian,  a  daughter  of  George  III ; 
his  nephew  was  Alexander  of  Russia;  he  had  joined  handn 
with  Austria  in  the  last  war,  and  waa  even  now  in  the  summer 
of  1805  proposing  to  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Prussia,  the  formation  of  a  system  of  armed  neutrality,  in 
to  exclude  the  troops  of  the  belligerent  powen  from  passing 
over  their  re^wctive  territories.  Napoleon  knew  all  this,  and 
had  taken  hit  precautions.  Two  years  earlier  the  Electoral 
IVinoc  of  Wurtemberg  had  confided  to  the  FteaA  legation  at 
Stuttgart  the  story  of  the  brutal  ill-treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  his  Csther.  *  I  thought,*  wrote  Didelot,  the  French 
envoy,  *of  the  importance  which  it  mi|^t  be  to  us  to  have  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  family  of  the  Elector  a  man  who  should 
necesaarily  be  devoted  to  our  interests.*  Conaideratioiu  so 
obvious  as  these  were  not  neglected.  Hie  young  man  was 
honourably  received  in  Paris,  and  while  the  Emperw  rdieved 

■  S 
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order  ^^-^ 
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his  neccs^itii-N  by  an  ample  loan,  he  may  have  reflecUtl  that  if 
the  wunit  came  to  the  worst,  an  obnoxious  parent  in  Stuttgart 
might  be  relieved  of  his  duties  by  a  grateful  and  subservient  son '. 

It  did  not,  however,  come  to  thJH.  On  Augunt  30,  1805,  the 
Electoral  Cabinet,  assured  tliat  neutrality  was  out  of  the  question, 
consented  to  the  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  France. 
*  I  must,"  wrote  the  Elector,  August  29,  *  take  part  either  against 
FVancc  or  for  her,"  and  such  being  the  nature  of  the  alternative, 
Frederick's  decision  is  no  matter  for  surprise.  He  knew  that 
Austria  could  not  defend  his  territory  from  the  French  ;  he  knew 
that  the  French  could  defend  his  territory  from  Austria.  Yet 
he  was  reluctant  to  cast  the  die,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  still  under  discussion  when  the  French  troops  crossed  the 
border,  and  Ney,  pointing  his  guns  on  Stuttgart,  forced  an  entry 
into  the  Elector's  capitiil  ^.  ^' 

,  On  October  1 1  the  news  reached  Frederick  that  Napoleon  had 
I  crossed  the  Rhine.  An  aide  de  camp  was  immc<liately  wnt  to 
invite  the  Emperor  to  Ludwigsburg,  where  the  Court  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  was  then  assembled.  At  Pforzheim  the  guest  was  met  by  the 
Hif^h  Chamlxjrlain  and  the  Chief  Equerry,  and  as  he  proceeded 
further  on  his  route  by  IVince  Paul  of  Wiirtemberg.  Bonfires 
blazed  at  set  intervals  along  the  high-road,  and  a  salvo  of 
a  hundred  guns  saluted  the  entrance  into  Ludwigsburg.  Though 
the  night  was  well  advanced — it  was  ten  o'clock — the  Court  was 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  palace-stairs.  A  thousand  lights 
coruscated  *  Welcome,'  and  there  was  a  cheerful  rattle  of  guns 
to  salute  the  master  of  the  Legions.  It  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  received  hospitality 
from  one  of  the  old  European  dynasties. 

He  desired  at  once  to  be  presented  to  the  Electress,  divining 
in  this  well-instructed  and  conscientious  Hanoverian  the  bed- 
rock of  resistance.  To  her  he  spoke  much  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  English  and  of  their  atlmirable  literature,  and 
the  woman  was  conquered.     On  the  next   day  he   addresst'fl 


ire*  (trangirttf  Corr.  Pol.  :  Wurtemhrrg,  40  ;  Alombert  et  Colin,  Im 
Oampagne  de  1805  en  AQemagne,  i.  06  ;  Pfister,  Krmig  Friedrich  twj  Wiirttem- 
brrg  undeeineZeit, 1-159;  Masson,  NnpoIAni  et  mfnniille,  iii.  134;  TroitM-hke, 
Deutsche  OeeeUeht^,  ii,  297  ff.  ;  Spohr,  Autobiogmphy  (Enfr.  tr.),  107-8. 
*  Htoaser,  ii.  678-9  ;  Dumas,  xiii.  341  ;  Corr.  x\.  273,  no.  9,310. 
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himadf  to  the  uuo  giained  tynnt,  an  interview  luting  four 
houn,  from  whidi  the  Elector  emerged  exhausted  but  en- 
thusiastic, aajing  that  he  had  never  met  such  eloquence  save  in 
Fkvdcrick  the  Great,  and  that  the  two  men  had  the  same  tour- 
mm  tTeaprii.  It  may  be  lunnised  that  threats  were  mingled  , 
with  cajolery.  *  If  I  had  resisted  the  Emperor/  said  Frederick 
a  few  days  later,  *  my  States  would  have  been  divided  up,  and 
my  house  would  have  had  to  live  upon  the  pity  of  foreign 
Courts.*  But  there  was  certainly  a  copious  supply  of  imperial 
blandishments,  and  a  *  flattering  pictiuv,*  to  use  the  Elector's 
own  phrase,  was  drawn  of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
Wurtcmbei^  from  the  Firendi  alliance.  One  boon,  conveyed 
in  language  of  coarse  but  congenial  brevity,  was  speciaUy 
precious.  As  Frederick  paraded  the  intractaUe  (^^XMition  of 
his  Estates,  Napoleon  told  him  to  *  get  rid  of  the  beasts."  So 
on  October  8  the  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  France  promised 
to  aggrandise  Wurteniberg,  while  Wiirtemberg  promised  in 
return  to  furnish  ten  thoujuuid  men  for  the  coming  war.  And 
meanwhile  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  *  bouts'  may  be 
safely  abolished.  Subserxience  ■Kf^na/<j  «ln«pn*i«»i  |^^  home, 
sudi  is  the  true  nature  of  the  Wiutembeig  umtitt  *. 

If  Baden  and  Wiirtembeig  expected  to  be  treated  with  i 
courtesy  an<!  -ation  by  the  armies  of  their  new  ally,  they 

were  jioon^ii.  i.     The  first  town  Napoleon  entered  in  the 

territory-  of  li.id- n  was  Kehl,  opposite  Strasburg.  Despite  the 
prayers  of  the  inhabitants,  he  ordered  most  of  the  house?! 
to  be  pulled  down  and  the  town  to  be  fortified  with  all 
speed.  At  Rasiadt  there  was  an  outcry  against  the  licence 
and  the  requisitions  of  the  French  trooptt.  *  Wliat  would  you 
have?'  said  the  Emperor  to  one  who  expostulated ;  *  the  French- 
man is  gay,  especially  when  he  marches  to  battle.'  *  Greater 
violence,'*  said  an  official,  *  was  not  even  exercised  in  the  year 
of  iiiirtttiiitt  1799,  and  could  not  be  practised  by  the  nimt 
th-r]tatf^Bt^  Ooaplft&its  from  all  sides  flowed  in  to  Frederick 

'  4gkirm  Mrmm§hm,  0$fr.  FtL :  WaHmAmff,  30-41 ;  C  G.  ds  Wrecde, 
U  atmh  ^rit  k  trwMi  it  BSk;  Hiasssr,  DmHaakt  Omektoklt,  iU.  290 : 


WQrt«Bba(f ,  ifasisiw  ;  Uvy,  H^ptUm  «f  Is  Falm,  aS-41. 
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of  the  French  pillaging  in  Wurtembeig.  *  Now  our  bailiffs,* 
said  the  Elector,  *or  other  civil  servants  are  maltreated  for 
hnving  refused  requisitionH  which  their  duty  does  not  penult 
tliem  to  funiish.  Now  our  subjects,  after  liaving  shared  their 
bread  with  the  P^rcnch  troops,  are  not  only  pillaged  and  deprived 
of  their  clothes,  linen,  and  cattle,  but  mishandled  and  even 
wounded/  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  great  ally.  It  remains 
to  consider  the  theory  of  the  alliance  *.  ~- 

Before  his  series  of  treaties  had  been  completed,  Mipofecm  had 
pi-oniul^te<l  the  official  jastification  for  the  campaign.  ^Mien 
the  Frt'iK-h  army  crossed  the  Rhine,  October  1,  a  proclanintion 
was  issuetl  in  the  following  terms : — *  Soldiers,  the  war  of  the 
Thini  Coalition  has  begun ;  the  Austrian  amiy  has  crosse<l  the 
Inn,  violated  treaties,  attacked  our  ally,  and  driven  him  from 
his  capitaL  You  yourselves  have  had  to  hurry  with  forced 
marches  to  the  defence  of  our  frontiers.  We  will  not  stop 
until  we  have  secured  the  independence  of  the  German  Empire, 
succoured  our  allies,  and  confounded  the  pride  of  our  foes*/ 
To  Frederick  of  Wiirtemberg  he  wrote,  October  2 :  *  Your 
Highness  can  no  longer  conceal  from  yourself  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Austria  does  not  disguise  its  intention  of  getting  hold 
of  the  Germanic  Body  {/emparer  du  Corps  Germanique)  and  of 
destroying  all  the  sovereign  houses '.''  Germany,  in  other 
words,  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  marching  to  Vienna  in  order  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  the  Reich. 

The  new  allies  sang  in  chorus  to  this  strange  melody,  adding 
variations  of  their  own.  Max  Joseph  warned  his  people  against 
the  treacherous  plans  of  Austria,  who  wished  to  compel  Bavaria 
to  fight  for  a  cause  foreign  to  her  own  interests.  Frederick  issued 
a  manifesto  enumerating  all  the  grievances  of  Wiirtemberg 
against  the  Court  of  Vienna — arrears  of  compensation,  meddle- 
some interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Swabian  Circle,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  Knights,  grudges  ever  ready  to 
crystallize  round  the  seed  of  imperial  prerogative  *. 

'  Erdmannsdorffer,  v.  242,  349  ;  Affaire*  Httmghttt  Corr.  Poi.  :  Wur- 
Imiberg,  41. 

*  Mointeur,  Oct.  2,  1806.  ■  Corr.  xi.  273,  no.  9,309. 

*  Hiiusser,   iii.   577  ff.     The    Bavarian  anny  is  represented  by    the 
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If  there  wm  one  body  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
detect  the  hoUowne«  of  Ni^mleon^s  profened  loyalty  to  the 
Empire,  it  was  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon.  But  the  Diet  doeed  its 
eye*,  and  accepted  without  protest  the  Firendi  assurances  that 
the  war  was  untlertHkeii  in  the  interests  of  Giermany.  Not 
a  siq|^  voice  was  raised  to  protest  against  so  transparent 
a  fiction.  Posts  placed  round  the  city  of  Ratisbon  procUiroed 
the  neutrality  of  the  territory  in  Latin  and  Frendi  inscriptions. 
The  Diet  declared  itself  neutral,  it  declined  to  mention  the 
r  <  »f  Gennany,  it  received  bulletins  from  the  French  camp 

iiig  *tl)e  prodigies  which  have  avenged  the  Germanic 

Empire  for  the  in%'asion  of  one  of  its  principal  members,^  it 
refused  to  entertain  the  complaints  of  the  Imperial  Knights 
whom  the  princes  of  South  Crermany  and  the  allies  of  Napoleon 
were  now  vigotously  plundering  of  their  rights.  The  sancti- 
monious Dalberg  uttered  pious  wishes  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Reich  and  the  union  of  all  German  hearts '. 

The  triumphal  progress  of  the  French  arms  was  saluted  by 
the  dithyrambic  enthusiasms  of  the  South  German  press,  and 
the  Bavarian  joumalista  afiected  to  believe  that  the  victory  of 
Ulm  would  restore  the  ancient  independence  of  the  Bavarian 
race*.  Meanwhile  the  diplomatists  of  Munich  and  Stuttgart, 
of  Karlsruhe  and  Darmstadt,  were  anxiously  calculating  the 
possible  profits  of  their  latest  political  speculation,  and  tilling 
their  reflective  chanoeries  with  paper  reconstructions  of 
Germany.  The  princes  having  once  taken  a  side,  were  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  chance  for  lack  of  seal,  and  pursued  the 
oooqoercM'  with  profiiwions  and  compliments,  with  suggestions 
and  imjuiries. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Emperor  and  his  iu'h  ally 
Frederidi  of  Wijrtemberg  during  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and 
Austerlits  reads  like  a  fi«gment  of  a  piquant  comedy.    Napoleon 

MmMtmr  (Oet  2, 1806)  as  'bomiiv  to  measurs  itsalf  against  the  oppias 
•MS  vi  tba  eonntrjr/  and  a  good  dsal  of  oapHal  is  nade  of  the  Aostrian 
rcqaisitioos  in  Bsraris  (ibw  Oet  3). 

'  Hiasssr,  iiL  A89-4. 

'  Id.,  iiL  MQ.  Otto  wm  Inalnwtod  (Oct  4,  1806)  to  inform  tba 
Elestor  of  Bavaria  that  Napolaoo  would  not  lay  down  ami  ontil  ho,  tha 
jflastoff,  was  placed  io  a  position  in  iHddi  ha  adghi  Vamp  up  an  armjr  of 
60,000  man,  and  be  sotirelj  indofsndspt  of  AastriA 
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asks  that  Prince  Paul  of  Wurtcmberg  may  be  sent  to  join  him 
at  Munich,  since  the  army  of  WuriemlM.>rg  is  not  sufficiently 
considerable  to  afTonl  the  Prince  adequate  lessons  in  the  art  of 
war.  '  It  is  better  that  he  should  serve  under  my  orders  in  the 
French  army."  llic  Elector  felicitates  the  Emperor  on  his 
victories,  *  which  assure  the  political  existence  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  south  of  Gennany ' ;  he  perfectly  appreciates  the 
honour  which  is  destined  for  Prince  Paul ;  but  circumstances 
will  not  permit  him  to  accept  it.  The  young  man  has  a  delicate 
chest,  and  his  brother,  the  Electoral  Prince,  a  scapegrace,  has 
just  announced  his  return  to  his  duties  and  his  father.  When 
the  Emperor  sends  *  his  brother  ^  a  present  of  six  Austrian  guns, 
the  Elector  replies  that  he  will  always  conserve  this  precious 
monument  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  glorj' ;  that  the  Electoral 
Prince  has  returned  ;  that  he  flatters  himself  *  that  the  example 
of  his  father  will  impose  upon  him  the  duty  of  being  faithful 
to  the  protector  and  the  august  ally  of  the  House  of  \\'^urtem- 
berg.**  At  the  same  time  he  takes  the  liberty  of  reminding 
his  Imperial  Majesty  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
Austria  will  be  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  that  his 
Majesty,  *  occupied  with  the  great  interests  of  Europe,"'  may  not 
be  able  '  to  enter  into  individual  details  "*  concerning  the  interests 
of  his  German  allies.  Has  not  the  moment  come  when  the 
Elector  of  Wiirtemberg  may  send  one  of  his  ministers  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty  *  to  recall  to  those  whom  he  shall  appoint  for 
the  purpose,  several  subjects  which  will  require  local  discussion 
and  knowledge  "*  ?  *  I  strongly  approve,'  answered  the  Emperor 
from  his  camp  at  Reich,  *  that  you  should  send  a  minister  to 
me.  ...  In  the  instructions  which  you  give  to  your  minister, 
you  must  deterinine  what  portion  of  Germanic  usage  must  be 
abolished.  ...  I  mean  first  the  Aulic  Council,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  attributions  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  which  in  truth 
is  no  more  than  a  miserable  monkey-house  (nest  plus  qu'une 
miserable  singerieY  The  Baron  de  Norman  was  accordingly 
sent  as  extraordinary  envoy  to  consult  with  TalleyTand  upon 
the  affairs  of  this  Grermanic  Empire  which  both  parties  intended 
to  treat  so  cavalierly.  At  the  same  time  the  Elector,  in  return 
for  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  transmitted 
the   decoration   of  the   Order   of  Wiirtemberg   to   Napoleon. 
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*T1ie  annals  of  mjr  Ikhim,*  be  wrote,  *wil]  glory  in  daring  to 
count  you  in  the  number  of  thote  who  have  aooepted  this 
honour/ 

On  November  16,  Napoleon,  who  was  writing  from  the 
imperial  palace  at  Schdnbrunn,  began  to  be  explicit  *  I  can 
only/  he  wrote,  *  reiterate  to  you  my  firm  intention  to  execute 
my  pronuMi,  and  to  this  end  I  ahidl  receive  your  notes  with 
plcMUW.  I  think  that  you  ou^t  to  do  everything  you  can. 
For  tiMtance,  you  might  arrange  with  the  Elector  of  Baden 
to  establish  your  own  postal  system.  You  might  also  get  hold 
of  the  equestrian  order  while  declaring  that  your  intention  is 
not  to  take  its  property,  but  to  destroy  a  kind  of  sovereignty 
which  depends  on  Austria  and  incommodes  the  Electors.  If 
\  ou  think  it  would  be  useful  to  you  to  get  hold  of  the  Teutonic 
commanderies  so  as  to  endow  your  own  order,  I  don't  see  whafs 
to  pt«v«it  you. ...  If  there  is  anything  else  you  can  do,  let  me 
know,  so  tliat  I  can  advise  you,  and  so  that  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
one  can  say  in  a  word,  **  Everything  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Electors  is  recognized.**  If  you  can  manage  to  send  two  or  three 
hundred  carriages  here,  I  will  send  you  the  artillery  which  may 
have  belonged  to  you,  and  which  Austria  may  have  taken  from 
time  to  time,  also  the  guns,  of  which  I  have  a  great  quantity. . . . 
1 1  would  be  perhaps  the  moment  for  you  to  send  some  one  to 
St.  Petersbuig  to  your  sister,  in  order  to  make  her  feel  that  hav- 
ing projects  so  advantageous  for  her  house,  it  would  be  singular 
that  Roaia  should  be  so  strongly  opposed  to  them ;  that  this 
is  even  advantageous  to  Russia,  since  it  would  weaken  Austria ; 
and  that  it  is  not  very  advantageous  to  FVanoe,  since  France 
could  retain  what  she  is  giving  to  others.  An  adroit  man 
might  turn  to  good  account  the  circumstances  and  the  dis- 
content which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  feds  towards  Austria. 
I  think  that  a  motlKT  imploring  her  son  for  the  splendour  of 
her  boose  would  produce  a  good  cfTeci,  and  it  would  be  possible 
so  to  turn  and  draft  the  treaties  that  Boaia^s  vanity  would  be 
flattered  by  your  aggrandi»nwBt.  What  I  tell  you,  then,  isn't 
a  thing  of  great  importance,  but  you  will  feci  that  it  also  may 
have  its  degiee  of  utility.  Why  should  not  a  mother  obtain 
from  her  son  a  letter  at  recommendatioo  for  her  hoose?  It 
h  all  very  well  to  be  the  mother  of  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  but 
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one  ought  not  to  forget  ♦^"'  '<"  ....*  which  one  springs/ 

The  iiHcs  of  Wiirtemberg  i  iently  clear.     TUe  Wur- 

tembcrg  influence  is  to  dutnch  KuKxia  from  the  Omlitionf  and 
to  help  to  recommend  Napoleon  to  the  Diet.  In  all  things  he 
will  be  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Electors,  Electors  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  the  imperial  nobility,  who  are,  so  to  speak, 
the  AuHtrian  garrison  in  Germany*  and  alienated  from  the  Haptt- 
burgs  by  the  acceptance  of  Austrian  gims,  and  by  partirifrntion 
in  the  war  which  brings  Napoleon  to  Schiinbrunn. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  broke  the  armies  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  diminished  the  utility  of  fraternal  injunctions 
from  Stuttgart  The  Frenchmen  were  showing  fine  sport,  and 
Fn-flerick's  blood  was  up  now  that  the  hounds  were  close  upon 
their  quarry.  He  hears  that  the  Bavarian  troops  have  occupied 
the  Tyrol.  *  Might  it  not,'  he  asks,  *  be  appropriate  for  me 
similarly  to  order  the  occupation  of  that  portion  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Austria  which  is  found  included  {enclavee) 
or  interlaced  with  my  territories } '  The  Teutonic  Knights 
and  the  immediate  nobility — whose  lands  had  been  seized  by 
the  Princes — had  raised  an  outcry,  and  the  Elector  Arch- 
chancellor  was  about  to  present  their  complaints  to  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  quite  sufficient  to  convert  Frederick  to 
the  unceremonious  view  of  that  ancient  institution  which  his 
august  protector  had  not  hesitated  to  profess.  *My  satisfaction,' 
he  writes,  alluding  to  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  *  is  too  great  to 
permit  me  to  fatigue  you  to-day,  Sire,  with  these  petty  annoy- 
ances {tracasseries)  of  Ratisbon,  of  this  Diet  which  you  have 
so  aptly  termed  a  monkey-house,  and  in  which  I  am  now 
realizing  the  ridiculous  characteristics  as  well  as  the  malice 
of  these  animals.' 

But  that  the  Arch-chancellor  should  play  *  the  great  Grerman 
patriot '  was  as  un pleasing  to  Napoleon  as  to  his  correspondent. 
*My  minister,'  he  answered  (December  13,  1805),  in  reference 
to  the  affair  of  the  knights,  *ha8  orders  to  declare  that  what 
you  have  done  is  under  my  guarantee,  and  that  if  the  least 
attempt  to  disturb  it  be  made  by  the  Germanic  Body,  so  far 
from  maintaining  that  institution,  I  shall  help  to  procure  its 
dissolution/  *I  dare  flatter  myself,'  replied  Frederick,  *that 
the  lesson  which  you  have  given.  Sire,  to  the  Elector  Arch- 
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chanodlor  will  calm  his  patriotic  leal  and  shelter  as  from  his 
boastii^ '/ 

By  treaties  concluded  at  Bnmn  and  Pressbiug  (December  12 
and  2G,  1K()5X  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Elector 
of  Wiirtembeig,  the  promises  of  the  inteniew  of  Ludwigsburg 
are  translated  into  (act  The  Elector  becomes  a  king:  his 
territory  is  doubled:  he  is  no  longer  pestered  by  imperial 
rights,  or  imperial  enclaves.  And  all  was  due  to  Napoleon. 
Though  his  kingdom  was  the  smallest  in  Europe,  the  joy  of 
the  new  soNcreign  was  overflowing,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia 
was  cnlled  upon  to  sympathize  with  dignities  which  had  been 
acquirud  throu|^  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  her  son. 

As  the  battle  ^^  ^"ittrijt*  '^*'**^  thfg  l^^iMupu  so  the 
I  r  \  '  »f  Preasburg  n>cc«*w»**T  **^  KM^t)  IHTflM  ^  humiliation 
ot  Aui.lria.exclu<)  •  •  '*  House  oLlIapsbug.alikeL.&QOLlU]jr« 
<wt»yUtul^  un.\  .,  ,,e.  The  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg — 
that  great  mountain  barrier  which  commands  the  connection 
between  Italy  and  the  Danube — was  given  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  received  in  addition  the  Principality  of  Eichstatt, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Bishopric  of  Passau,  the  town 
and  territory  of  Augsburg,  the  Bishc^nics  of  Trent  and  Brixen, 
the  town  of  Lindau,  the  Maigraviate  of  Bingen,  and  other 
lordships  of  leas  importance.  The  Electors  of  Wilrtemberg 
and  Baden  divided  between  them  the  remaining  Austrian 
possessions  in  the  West,  and  the  only  compensations  which 
Austria  received  for  these  huge  sacrifloes  wci«  the  Electorate 
of  Salzburg,  which  in  1806  had  been  adjudged  to  the  Archduke 
I.«opold  (now  transferred  to  the  Principality  of  Wiirzbui^), 
and  the  right  of  ap)K>iiiting  an  Austrian  ardiduke  to  the 
|XMit  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  By  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty  the  domains  of  the  Imperial  Knights 
situated  within  the  territories  of  Bavaria  and  WOrtembeig 
were  mediatiied.  An  advance  in  title  and  dignity  was  secured 
'  •  Napoleonic  allies  and  reoogniied  by  Austria.  Bavaria 
>  1  ^^  irtemberg  were  henceforth  monardiies;  the  Elector  of 
Baden  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hene-Darmstedt  took  the  title 

'  Oorr.  sL  332,  no.  9,391  ;  347,  no.  9,412 ;  370,  no.  9,444 ;  418,  no. 
'•^1  ;  474,  no.  9,M7;  Hchlossbsffsr,  MMfadW  mad  mtmafitek$  IWrv 
"pomtens,  1-36. 
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of  Grand  Duke.     But  (wrhaps  tli<  '   iin|)urtAnt  ronct^ssioii 

for  the  sovereigUH  of  Bavaria,  Win  .;,  and  liaden  wiuh  the 

declaration  in  the  fourteenth  article,  that  they  should  enjoy 
(-(iiiiplete  and  undivided  sovereignty  over  their  own  States. 
11 1  is  claiue  practically  shattered  the  links  of  dependence  which 
bound  the  three  Courts  to  the  chief  of  the  Empire. 

Yet,  momentous  as  is  the  Treaty  of  Pressbur/;,  tluTu  is 
nothing  to  cause  surprise  in  its  stipulations,  which  indeed  only 
carry  out  the  lines  pursued  by  French  diplomacy  ever  since  the 
first  breach  with  Austria  in  1792.  Nay,  to  exclude  Austria 
from  Germany  and  Italy, — is  there  not  an  old-world  ring  alx)ut 
that  policy  .•*  Its  lineaments  would  have  been  familiar  to 
Francis  I,  to  Richelieu,  and  to  Chauvelin.  But  it  was  not,  for 
all  that,  the  inevitable,  perhaps  it  was  not  the  wisest  policy 
which  Napoleon  could  have  pursued.  Talleyrand,  the  shrewdest 
head  in  the  French  Empire,  advised  another  course,  believing 
in  the  value  of  the  old  Franco- Austrian  alliance  which  had  been 
the  work  of  Bemis  and  of  Kaunitz.  His  view  was  that  Austria 
should  be  given  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  that  the  Republic  of  Venice  should  be  re-established, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  decisively  separated  from 
the  French  Empire,  and  augmented  by  no  accessions  of  territory. 
Austria  would  thus  be  more  than  compensated  for  her  losses  in 
Swabia.  The  apple  of  discord  would  be  thrown  between  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  England  would  no  longer  find  allies  on 
the  continent,  for  while  Austria  joined  hands  with  France,  the 
Muscovite  Empire,  excluded  from  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and 
condemned  to  satiate  its  enormous  ambitions  in  the  East,  would 
be  brought  into  inevitable  collision  with  the  rulers  of  India  '. 

This  scheme  Napoleon  rejected.  Perhaps  he  reflected  that 
the  Prussian  alliance  would  be  more  valuable  to  him  as  a  weapon 
against  England,  for  through  Prussia  he  could  enforce  the 
continental  blockade  on  the  North  of  Europe.  Perhaps  too 
he  felt  that  Austria  would  not  accept  the  Danubian  principali- 
ties with  the  certainty  of  giving  umbrage  to  her  late  ally,  and 
the  very  knowledge  that  such  an  offer  had  been  made  would 
render  the  breach  between  France  and  Russia  irreparable.  The 
scheme  of  Talleyrand  was  indeed  conceived  in  a  modest  key, 
'  Bignon,  Uutoire  de  France,  v.  19  ff. ;  Lefebvre,  ii.  235-6. 
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little  oonaoiumt  with  Napoleon^s  ambitions.  He  detemiined  to 
cripple  Auftria  once  and  for  all,  and  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
Peace  of  IVaabuiy  thought  that  he  had  effected  his  object. 

The  Gcnnan  Confederation  had  indeed  been  expressly  recog- 
nised in  this  treaty,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  air 
that  some  large  change  was  impending.  In  political  pamphlets, 
in  diplomatic  despatches,  in  the  chatter  of  RatiMbon,  a  new  Con- 
stitution for  Germany  was  a  fiuniliar  topic,  and  when  Napoleon 
arrived  in  Munich  on  December  SO,  speculation  and  curiosity 
became  acute.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Emperor''s  stay  in  the 
Bavarian  capital  was  to  celebrate  the  marriage  between  Eugene 

'  *  nista,  to  arrange  the  disposition  of  the  I'Vench  army  in 
>  Germany,  and  to  sound  opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  | 
settlement  of  the  German  Empire.  For  this  last  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  interview  the  French  agent  at  Ratisbon,  and  General 
H^douville  was  exhaustively  cross-examined  upon  the  trend  of 
German  opinion  in  that  city  and  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
chancellor.     Then  Napoleon  gave  audience  to   Dalberg. 

...it  paJiMxl  in  the  hour's  interview  has  escaped  record — all  but 
the  fact  that  the  Arch-chancellor  came  oat  *  penetrated  with 
admiration.^  We  cannot,  howe%'er,  doubt  that  Dalberg  seised  the 
opportunity  of  ventilating  his  favourite  project  of  a  German  Con- 
cordat, and  that  a  picture  was  drawn  of  a  Church  disorganized 
by  secularizations,  of  vacant  bi-nhoprics,  insufficient  sees,  and 
unsettled  diocesan  frontiers  '.  At  this  particular  moment  such 
words  would  chime  in  unexpected  concert  with  Na{M)leon's 
{lolicy,  for  he  had  broken  out  into  violent  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  who  resented  the  Frendi  occu|)ation  of  An<*ona.  Dallieig 
suggested  alike  an  aigiunent  and  a  threat  which  Napoleon  was 
not  slow  to  insert  in  a  correspondence  of  recrimination.  *The 
Kninans  complain,*  be  wrote  to  the  FVendi  ambassador  at  the 
(  uria,  *  that  I  Imve  managed  the  affairs  of  Italy  without  them. 
Ought  it  then  to  have  happened  as  in  Germany,  where  there 

*  KftaMf^s  soloflsliAad  nwritkal  Uofrraphf  rsprsssots  Dalbsff  in  an 
heroic  liirht  II«  was  roandly  sbussd  bjr  Napoleon  for  his  indspsodoBce, 
uul  rstortod  with  spirit  sod  wit  (Krloier,  OaH  Tkmitr,  Rtlek^wfktii 
vom  Datbtrg,  1817 :  Cfm»,  Omekkkit  4tr  Kkrtkt  ClrMf  isi  awnuwlnfm 
Jakrkmtini»  i.  394 ;  lltfdowfUo  to  TaUojrraad,  Jan.  3,  1806,  4|WrM 
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are  no  Ioii^t  any  Holcmnitiea,  nay  »acramenlts  any  reli^on  ? 
Tell  them  that  if  they  do  not  stop,  I  will  show  them  to  Europe 
as  egoists,  and  that  I  will  establish  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
Germany  with  the  Arrh-chancellor  and  without  them'/  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  pleasing  to  Dalbci^  than  such  a  prospect. 
He  seemed  to  have  made  the  Emperor  a  convert  to  his  ideas. 
Did  not  Napoleon  recommend  despatch  in  the  matter  of  the 
Concordat,  saying  frequently  that  owing  to  the  delays  of  the 
Curia  souls  were  perishing?  Then,  too,  the  Arch-chancellor 
was  in%'itcd  to  celebrate  the  royal  marriage.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
enthusiastic  gratitude  he  wrote  a  memoir  urging  the  French 
Emperor  to  undertake,  liice  Charlemagne,  the  regeneration  of 
the  Empire.  But  he  was  still  attached  to  that  venerable  edifice, 
the  cor^fusio  divmiitis  conservator  and  would  not  willingly  have 
it  destroyed.  Napoleon  tranquillized  his  misgivings.  He  told 
the  Arch-chancellor  that  he  had  abandoned  his  first  idea  of  a 
general  overthrow  of  the  Reich,  and  with  this  hollow  assurance 
the  vain  and  fatuous  old  gentleman  returned  to  Ilatisbon  *. 

There  ensued  a  period  of  rumours  and  suspicions,  surprises 
and  suspense.  The  Diet  understood  as  early  as  February  that 
the  fate  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  decided,  and  all  its  members 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  *  development  of  the  grand 
crisis.'  Secret  intelligence  came  from  Munich,  that  the  lesser 
States  of  the  Empire  were  to  be  preserved,  but  that  the  feudal 
nexus  with  the  House  of  Austria  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  that 
though  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  Swabia  might  continue  to  send 
envoys  to  the  Diet,  they  would  no  longer  mldress  themselves  to 
the  Emperor  or  to  the  im{}erial  Courts.  But  while  the  Arch- 
chancellor  was  deliberating  the  organization  of  the  Chapter  of 
Ilatislx)n  and  the  election  of  a  coadjutor,  everybody  knew  that 
the  big  business  would  be  transacted  in  Paris  '. 

*  Cwnr.  xL  629,  no.  9,666. 

'  Home  to  Hammond,  Jan.  20  and  23, 1806  \  F.  0.,  Bavaria,  31.  For 
Dalberg's  note  (Jan.  17,  1806)  on  the  Regeneration  of  the  Germanic 
Nation,  see  Affaires  Hrangire$,  Corr.  Pol. :  AUemagne,  731  :  *  Que  f  Empire 
dOeddemt  renai»$e  en  fBmperew  NapoUom  tei  qu'il  Hait  totu  Charlemagne, 
eempotS  de  fltoMe,  de  la  France  el  de  rAOemagne.' 

*  Home  to  Hammond,  Feb.  20, 1806  ;  Home  to  C.  J.  Fox,  March  14  and 
23,  1806 ;  F.  0.,  Bavaria,  31;  Dalbei^  to  Hedouville,  March  19,  1806  ; 
Affmrea  Hrangeret,  Corr.  PoL  :  AUemagne,  731. 
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It  was  the  habit  of  Napoleon,  when  large  political  cfaangoi 
were  impending^  to  invite  memoranda  and  plans  from  hk 
ministers  and  their  subordinatea,  and  the  ^uing  of  1806  was 
fertile  in  schemes.  In  Febrtuuy  a  memoir  was  drawn  up  in 
the  French  Fort-i^i  Office,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the 
F,m()eror*s  instructioiui,  upon  'States  to  be  formed  in  West- 
I'hilia  and  akNig  the  Rhine'.*  The  writer  pointed  out  that 
as  long  as  Prussia  preserved  her  provinces  in  Westphalia  and 
especially  East  F^sia,  all  French  plans  against  the  British 
Cabinet  would  fail;  that  Eroden  had  replaced  Hamburg  as 
continental  distributor  of  British  wares,  and  that  measures 
roust  be  taken  to  close  every  port  or  quay  to  England  from 
the  coasts  of  Holland  to  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe.  The 
writer  conduded  by  suggesting  the  outlines  of  one  or  two 
States,  whose  territory  was  to  stretch  from  the  Electorate  of 
Baden  to  the  North  Sea.     This  precious  scheme,  though  con- 

eived  in  the  Napoleonic  vein,  was  too  extravagant  to  suit  the 
ii.kIs  of  the  hour.  It  would  have  involved  instant  war  with 
rru:>sia,  and  for  this  the  Emperor  of  the  French  iias  not 
prepared.  A  more  modest  craft  was  launched  upon  the  waters. 
In  March  the  world  was  informed  that  Prince  Joachim  Murat, 
the  EinjKTor's  brotlter-in-law  and  the  Grand- Admiral  of  France, 
hml  Ixren  intruded  into  the  circle  of  the  princes  of  the  German 
Empire  as  Grand  I>uke  of  Ber;^^  a  small  Bavarian  territory  on 
the  Rhine  ceded  by  treaty  to  France.  The  intelligence  was 
rq^arded  as  reassuring  at  Ratisbon.  Surely,  it  was  argued. 
Napoleon  would  not  have  made  Murat  a  Prince  of  the  Holy 
1  toman  Empire,  if  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  forthwith  to 
lie  destroyed.     But  men  who  argued  thus  had  still  all  to  leani 

itxHit  the  rertlesness  of  Napoleon^s  mind  and  the  uncertainty  ' 

>f  his  plans.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  letters  came 
:rom  Paris  announcing  that  the  *new  Carolingian  Code,*  as  it 

vas  then  called,  was  still  in  the  greatest  confbaion  '. 
Meanwhile  a  fresh  cause  ct  perturbation  arose  from  a  new 

*  MHmoirt  wr  k»  iitia  A  /krsMr  «a  WmlfkUt*  tt  k  Imtg  4kt  Bkin ; 
Ajitim  Hrmm§hm,  Mhmkrmtl  DtemmmUa:  ABmma§m,  118. 

*  Horns  to  Pos,  Msfcfa  90  sad  April  SO,  180e;  F.  0.,  Bmmrim,  31. 
BMbar  to  Tdlejrsod,  April  U,  1800 ;  i^/Wiw  Jhw^tm,  Omr,  iW. ; 

r,731. 
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and  utterly  unUH>kf<l-for  quarter.     Tli'    ^     '  'is  hcml, 

never  very  strong,  had  been  com pletcls  Munich 

Tunt.  Napoleon  and  he,  he  and  Napoleon,  were  entering  upon 
an  era  of  constructive  statesmanHhifi,  and  while  it  was  for 
Napoleon  to  execute,  it  was  for  Dalbcrg  to  suggest  the  reforms 
needed  by  Grermany.  He  would  begin,  for  instance,  with  the 
formation  of  a  Metropolitan  Ch^ter  for  Catholic  Germany. 
It  should  be  composed  of  twelve  counts  of  the  Empire,  and 
twelve  doctors  in  the  Canon  Law,  together  with  the  Canons  of 
Mainz  and  Ratisbon.  But  a  more  important  object  was  the 
selection  of  a  coadjutor,  and  Dalberg  submitted  three  names 
for  Napoleon's  approval.  It  was  a  gross  betrayal  of  German 
independence  to  refer  a  question  of  this  kind  to  a  foreigner, 
for  the  comljutor  would  succeed  to  the  Arch-chancellorship, 
and  the  Arch-chancellor  was  the  conservator  of  the  laws  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  representative  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Diet.  But  Dalberg  was  now  determined  to  take  no  step 
without  Napoleon's  authority,  and  the  names  of  the  Count 
of  Stadion,  the  Count  of  Sternberg,  and  Baron  Wessenberg 
were  sent  to  Hedouville  to  be  transmitted  to  Paris  on  April  19. 
Whether  from  contempt,  accident,  or  policy,  no  answer  was 
forthcoming  to  these  paltry  communications.  Dalljerg  began 
to  feel  uneasy.  At  the  beginning  of  April  he  received  a  hint 
from  some  quarter  that  his  town  of  Ratisbon  had  been 
demanded  by  Bavaria,  and  his  Princijjality  of  Aschaffenburg  by 
Hesse-Cassel.  The  treachery  of  Bavaria  stung  his  confiding 
heart  with  peculiar  bitterness.  Had  not  the  Bavarian  King 
given  him  in  writing  the  strongest  assurances  of  friendship  only 
a  few  days  before?  Whither  could  he  turn  for  protection  in 
a  lawless  and  treacherous  world  ?  Then  a  happy  thought 
flashed  into  his  head :  he  bethought  him  of  Cardinal  Fesch. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Fesch,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and 
Primate  of  the  Gauls,  was  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor  of  tlii> 
French.  He  had  speculated  successfully  in  land  and  pictures,  nid 
was  reputed  to  possess  one  of  the  finest  art  collections  in  I'ai  i> 
A  learned  scholar  has  said  that  he  united  the  greed  and  vanity 
of  a  Corsican  with  the  obstinacy  and  heaviness  of  the  Busle 
bankers,  from  whom  upon  his  paternal  side  he  was  deri\e(l. 
Though  by  no  means  destitute  of  ecclesiastical  zeeJ,  he  hunt(<i 
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fortune  with  the  TcrMtile  Uamdtf  at  the  Bonaparte  family. 
He  had  been  in  turn  a  •eminarist,  a  oonstituticHial  priest,  an 
(upector  of  carta,  a  ipeculator  in  Church  lands,  a  picture- 
dealer,  an  archbaahop,  and  a  cardinaL  He  was  now,  having 
■mefd  an  enonnous  fortune,  ambaandor  of  the  F^wnch  Empire 
to  the  Court  of  Rone.  But  to  Feach  the  Eternal  City  was 
almost  as  distasteful  as  Toini  was  to  Ovid  or  Macedonia  to 
Cioera.  Though  he  was  conceited  cnon^  to  imagine  himself 
a  diplomatist,  he  quarrelled  with  eferybudy  at  the  Pkpal  Court 
and  pined  to  be  permitted  to  spend  part  of  the  year  at  least 
among  the  more  fiuniliar  luxuries  of  Lyons  and  Paris.  At  one 
point  only  had  he  been  brought  into  connection  with  Germany. 
Bavaria  was  anzioiis  to  make  a  special  Conoonlat  with  the  Pope, 
and  the  influence  of  Fesch  had  already  been  enlisted  in  the 
promotion  of  this  object  ^ 

The  future  was  now  luminous  and  hopeful  to  Dalbeig.  Fesch 
alone  could  maintain  the  religious  and  political  constituticm  of 
f  "Tiany.  With  Fesch  as  coadjutor  during  his  life,  and 
chanodlor  after  his  death,  all  would  be  serene :  the  Con- 
cordat which  would  organise  the  Catholic  Oiurch  in  Germany 
under  th*  1  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon;  the  main- 

ioiance  •>  i  lectoral  dignity  and  the  Electoral  State;  the 

Pontifical  confirmation  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Chapter  of 
Rati^lN>n  ;  the  conservation  of  the  German  Empire  itself.  On 
April  14  he  broached  the  scheme  to  H^douville,  and  five  dayK 
later  emitted  to  Napoleon  the  following  eflbskm : — 

*  The  estimable  Gcnaaoic  natitm  groans  in  the  miafijciunes  of 
pt^tical  and  religious  anarchy.  Sire,  be  the  r^gcncfalor  of 
the  Constitution  !  Here  are  some  wishes  dictated  by  the  state 
of  aiTaini !  Let  the  Duke  of  Cleves  become  an  Elector !  Let 
him  obtain  the  octroi  of  the  Rhine  over  the  whole  right  bank  ! 
I  jet  Ute  Cardinal  Fesch  be  my  coadjutor  '.^ 

»  TW  Kanmfmimn  of  P«Kb  with  NapoUoo  dnrii^  ths  Rmbbb 
Fmhamj  te  priatsd  hf  Vmemm;  BiaMn  4m  n4§niwHw*  d^liMBtfjiiii 
rtlaHvm  auM  trmtUt  tk  Mmjfkmiatmt,  4$  Iw<Wfc  «l  dAmimt,  I  13 f.  Gt 
also  CcKMUvi,  M^mtkmt  ii.  131-« ;  Lgronnst,  Vi$  4m  Car4bmt  Flmtk,  I 
4M-A»,  it.  24-30 ;  MaMB,  Nmpalim  tt  m/kmUk,  IL  I04>11,  iU.  S51-«4, 
V .  413-32.  Fsssli's  letter  on  tks  BsvariMi  qaasKso  b  mpriatad  (Fsssk 
U)  TaUejnaiid,  A«f.  7>  1806,  4gkhm  MfmHfhm,  QirTeiywrfBiiM  FtUU^jm: 
iXsstffv,  181).    Ot  aickersr,  atmt  tmd  KInkt  <a  D$Mhtkkni,  70-110. 
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It  to  happened  that,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  this  letter 
was  despatched,  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  withdraw  his 
ambaaiador  from  Rome.  Nothing  therefore  could  have  heea 
more  timely  than  the  proposal  of  Dalberg.  Yet  the  imbecility 
and  vagueness  of  his  proposals  provoked  a  reply  at  once 
arrogant  and  precise.  On  April  26  Tallyrand  wrote  to  H<klou- 
viUe  that  he  ha<l  not  thought  fit  to  put  the  Arch-chancellor'M 
suggestions  before  the  Kmperor.  If,  however,  the  Arch-chancellor 
was  willing  to  sign  a  convention  in  virtue  of  which,  while  the 
Emperor  guaranteed  his  States  and  revenues  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Arch-chancellor  engaged  on  the  other  to  cause  Cardinal 
Fesch  to  be  received  and  recognized  as  coadjutor  within  a  month, 
then  Hiklouville  was  at  liberty  to  sign  on  his  part.  DaUierg 
was  horrified  at  the  crudity  of  the  French.  Such  a  convention, 
he  said,  would  be  simoiiiacal,  contrary  to  canon  law,  a  stain 
on  his  honour;  he  had  wished  to  treat  directly  with  Cardinal 
Fesch ;  he  would  never  sign.  But  his  counsellors  advised  him 
to  submit,  and  on  May  7  the  secret  convention  received  its 
signatures.  *I  could  not  help,'  wrote  Hedouville,  May  8, 
*  hurting  the  delicacy  of  the  Elector  by  sounding  him  to-day  as 
to  what  he  wanted  for  his  family.  The  relation  who  interests 
him  most  is  his  nephew,  the  minister  of  Baden  at  Paris  *.* 

On  May  28  the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Fesch  was  announced 
to  the  astonished  Diet.  His  ancestors  had  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  so  ran  the  official  recommendation,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Basle,  and  the  force,  the  intelligence,  and  the  great 
influence  of  the  eminent  prelate  renderetl  him  admirably  fitted 
to  discharge  the  office  to  which  he  would  eventually  be  summoned. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  nobody  was  deceived,  and  that  nobody 
in  the  Diet  had  the  courage  to  protest.  And  yet  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  a  Corsican  parvenu^  knowing  little  of 
Grermany,  possessing  no  German,  would  come  to  be  the  Arch- 
chancellor  and  senior  Elector.  He  would  preside  over  the 
imperial  elections  and  over  the  Diet,  and  it  was  in  his  custwly 
that  the  seal  and  the  archives  of  the  Empire  would  be  kept. 

'  Corr.  xiL375,no.  10,240  ;  AffoirtaHnmghret,  Corr.  Pol. :  AlJemagne, 731. 
Napoleon  wrote  to  inform  Fesch,  May  16.  Ratifications  were  exchan^ired. 
May  22.  Dalbet;g  wrote  to  inform  the  Pupe,  May  24,  and  to  inform  Fesch, 
May  28. 
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III  the  opinion  of  the  Eogluh  envoj  Germany  had  now  reoeiTed  / 
H  Staclthokier  who,  like  Sdiimmelpenninck  in  Holland  and 
Melzi  in  Italy,  was  simply  to  be  the  passive  transmitter  of  the  < , 
mandates  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  At  the  special  demand 
of  Ftath  and  with  the  consent  of  Ni4>oleon,  the  bulls  of  institution 
permitted  the  new  coedjutor  to  retain,  with  his  German  ofikes 
present  and  prospective,  the  Ardibishopric  of  Lyons  and  the 
IVimacy  of  the  G«u]s  *.  -^ 

Meanwhile  *the  new  Carolingian  Code^  was   being  slowly 

laborated  in  Paris.  On  April  10  the  Emperor  wrote  to 
Talleyrand  his  views  upon  the  small  German  princes  whose 
tcfTttories  lay  in  the  sphere  of  influence  possessed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Wurtembei|f,  and  Baden.  *  If  they  are 
left  their  independence,  they  will  vote  against  France,  either 
because  they  are  Austrians  or  because  they  have  too  many 
relations  with  Austria,  and  becanse  these  little  princes  cannot 

<■  reconciled  with  the  sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Wurtembei^  and  I 
iiaden.  'VUe  true  interest  of  France  is  that  the  Gennan  Empire 
should  only  be  able  to  reorganiae  itself  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
and  powerful  direction.  France  has  an  equally  real  interest  in 
seeing  the  only  three  princes  who  since  the  Revolution  have 
frankly  made  common  cause  with  her  amply  recompensed. 
I  should  therefore  be  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be 
expedient    to   conclude   a   secret  OMivention   with    the   three 

-^-igns   whom  I  have  just  named,  and  to  augment  their 

^  by  150,000  or  200,000  souls  without  any  direct  inter- 

<-ntion  on  my  part :   in  a  word,  to  let  them  do  it  between 

liemselves,  and  to  prevent  them  from  pronouncing  my  name. 
1 II  thb  way  the  College  of  Princes  would  be  deprived  of  some 

\ustrian  votes,  and  a  new  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  way  of 
<  stabliahing  an  equilibrium  of  votes  between  Austria  and 
I'russia.    The  three  princes  would  be  modi  more  at  my  dis- 

retion  than  they  are  at  present,  because,  having  failed  to  receive 

ublic  sanction  for  their  opemtioni,  they  would  find  thennelvee 

>  lIonM  to  Sir  Fkaads  Viaesnt,  Umj  SB,  1806,  F.  O.,  Bmmrta,  31 ; 
LfoojMt,  U.  80,  etO.  HMoaviUs  writss  of  Dalbaif,  May  »,  1806 :  *  la 
mmhtktm  fmi  tmU  m  ptu  ^tli9i»^  M  tHH 4» phuimn  fm^tmmm  f«< sal 
ptmti  fM  m  JHmrrkt  M  aostt  Mi  rnggMt  pmr  Is  iVsaos.'— 4A<^ 
Hrmtfirm,  Otrr.  ML;  AMmmgmt,  791. 

iS 
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in  a  violent  situation  ;  and  as  their  uMiqMitioiis  could  only  be 
legally  sanctioned  by  the  imperial  authority  of  (i(*nTiany,  it 
would  result  that  they  would  always  be  obliged  to  recur  to 
my  »up[>ort,  and  that  I  should  conse<]uently  dispose  of  three 
Electoral  votes.  Gennan  opinion  umuM  tlu-rvhy  Ix'  nuui-  divided, 
which  is  all  in  favour  of  France  ^' 

According  to  this  scheme,  then,  Uie  Empire  is  preserveti,  hut 
the  small  princes  of  the  south  are  sacrificed  secretly  to  the 
three  allies  of  France.  Talleyrand,  who  was  assailed  on  all 
tides  by  the  petitions  and  complaints  of  the  Grerman  envoys, 
drew  up  a  plan  by  which  the  petty  sovereignties  were  to  be 
distributed  among  seven  princes,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg,  the  Electors  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Usingen,  and  the  Duite  of  Ik'r^. 
In  vain  did  the  Foreign  Minister  entreat  his  master  to  settU' 
the  map  of  Grermany  once  and  for  all*.  Napoleon's  restless 
mind  was  the  despair  of  his  subordinates.  Scheme  after  scheme- 
was  devised,  corrected,  torn  up,  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  On 
April  24  the  Emperor  wrote  a  note  dividing  Grermany  into 
eight  States,  four  of  which,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wiirtemljerg,  and 
a  new  State  to  be  formed  out  of  Berg,  Cleves,  Hesse- Uannstadt, 
with  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  were  to  represent 
French  interests.  *  After  this  division,'  he  continued,  *  suppose 
that  one  should  destroy  the  Germanic  Constitution,  and  annul 
the  little  sovereignties  for  the  profit  of  the  eight  large  States, 
one  must  make  a  statistical  calculation  to  know  if  the  four 
States  which  are  in  the  interests  of  France  will  lose  or  gain 
more  by  this  destruction  than  the  four  States  which  are  not.' 
A  month  later  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  is  a  settled  thing. 
*  There  will  be  no  more  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  since  Ratislx)n  will 
belong  to  the  Empire  V  All  kinds  of  unexpected  side-wind> 
came  to  perplex  the  current.  At  one  time  the  Emperor  took 
it  into  his  head  that  the  Prussian  alliance  would  never  be  very 

»  Corr.  xii.  266-8,  no.  10,071. 

•  A.  F.  iv.  1,706  b.  *  AtmiUi  de  totite*  parUy  concludes  the  writer,  *  toil 
de  rMamatiomt  el  de  plaiiUe$,  mnU  de  demandet  que  la  raitan  et  la  moderation 
n'ent  poe  dieUee,  foee  dire  A  V.  M.  tpufti  une  eorte  dtinUrH  pemnmel  d  ce 
que  ie  eort  de  touiet  cet  petitee  eomxraiiteUe  de  FAUemagne  eoU  une/oie  et 
1$  ttveeobieitieiU  fixf. 

*  Napoleon  to  Talleyrand,  May  31, 1806 ;  Corr.  xii.  416,  no.  10,298. 
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useful,  since  lVu»«ia  ctiuld  never  command  the  Sound.  That 
being  so,  whj  should  not  HanoTer  be  restcwed  to  Elngland,  and 
Prussia  compensated  in  Central  Germany  ?    Then  granted  that 

)ic  Empire  was  to  be  dissolved  and  a  new  Confederation  founded 
in  its  place,  who  were  to  be  the  mem)x>rs  of  the  new  IknIv  ?  In 
the  Rue  de  Crenelle  the  pale  bltu-k- haired  hypochondriac 
I^abesnardi^  toiled  away  with  the  learned  PfefTel — ^the  chief 
authority  in  German  affiurs  in  the  French  Foreign  Office — at 
^he  elalx>ration  of  draft  after  draft.     At  first  it  was  proposed 

hat  the  King»  of  Naples,  Italy,  and  Holland  were  to  be  included, 
and  that  downs  should  be  distributed  to  the  rulers  of  Baden 
and  Darmstadt,  Berg  and  Hesse-Cassel.  This  was  grandiose 
and  Carolingian,  but  it  presented  difficulties,  and  Talleyrand  no 
doubt  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  a  more  modest  scheme. 
Meanwhile  the  old  disgraceful  scenes  of  briben'  and  <  'ion 

were  re-enacted  in  Paris.     Hamburg  bought  ib>  iii<i  tice 

for  several  million  marks.  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  presented 
the  French  minister  with  a  doueem"  of  80,000  Friedrichsd^or. 
It  is  needless  to  continue  the  shameful  catalogue.  Bavaria,  / 
W'iirtemberg,  and  Baden,  who  had  all  served  in  the  war  and 
lui'l  <v(>iiK-  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  Emperor,  were 
pcniiiltt-d  to  discuss  certain  questions  with  the  agents  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  Bat  their  ravoys  wcfe  not  allowed  to 
see  the  whole  act  until  it  was  finally  submitted  for  their  signature. 
^  >n  the  night  of  July  6-7  Talleyrand  surprised  Von  Gagem,  the 

nvov  of  the  Prince  of  Na—n,  by  reading  out  to  him  the  fateful 

Irx-uiiieiit.  But  the  news  was  not  yet  common  property,  nor 
were  any  copies  of  the  act  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  French 
minister's  hands.  It  was  neeetaary  first  to  secure  the  military 
{MMition  of  France  in  Southern  Germany,  and  Napoleon  wrote 
to  Berthier  ordering  cuuuauiration  so  that  he  might  *  have  in 
line  and  almost  in  Vienna  tflt,000  men  ^*  Sudi  a  demonstration 

^  ould  silence  all  protests  and  ease  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Ml  .July  17  it  was  judged  that  Berthier  was  ready,  and  the 
i  naty  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  signed  in  Paris. 
'I1ic  act  was  laid  htion  each  envoy  separately,  and  the  princes 
were  given  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  choose  between  ac- 

tptanoe  and  mediatiiation.     Of  the  princes  named  in  the  act, 
>  Napobon  to  Berthier,  Jvlj  11 .  1800 ;  Ont.  itt.  MS,  no.  10,470. 
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only  one — the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein—  refused  to  accept.  Rather 
tlmn  abandon  his  post  in  the  Auntrian  service  he  resigned  his 
territory  to  his  son. 

Fifteen  princes  of  the  Emjiirc  joined  the  league — H 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtcmberg,  Charles  of  Dalbei^  ( Arch-t  i 
of  the  German  Empire),  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of 
Cleves  and  Berg  (IVince  Joachim  Murat),  the  Landgrave  of 
Hene-Darmstadt,  the  two  Princes  of  Naasau-Usingen  nn(i 
NaiMU-Weilburg,  the  two  Princes  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringeii 
and  Hechingcn,  the  two  Princes  of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Kirhur^', 
the  Prince  of  Isenberg-Birstein,  the  Duke  of  Ahrenburg,  and 
the  Count  de  la  Leyen. 

These  fifteen  sovereigns  declared  themselves  sq;>aratod  for 
ever  from  the  territory  of  the.Gcrman  Empire,  and  united  b\ 
a  special  confederation  under  the  name  of  Confederate  States  ot 
the  Rhine.  The  common  interests  of  this  Confederatiun  u.rr 
to  be  treated  in  a  Diet  convenwl  at  Frank  fV       '  '     t 

two  Colleges,  the  College  of  Kings  aiul  tii    -  ■ 

It  was  given  to  the  Arch-chancellor  to  prepare  a  *  fundamental 
statute '  which  should  determine  when  and  how  these  IxxHes 
should  deliberate.  The  College  of  Kings  was  to  be  composed 
of  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  of  the  Elector  Arch- 
chancellor,  who  by  this  act  received  the  additional  title  of 
.Prince-Primate,  and  of  the  IVinces  of  Baden,  Berg,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  now  promoted  to  the  Grand-Ducal  rank,  and 
accorded  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  attaching  to  royalty. 
The  nine  other  confederates  were  to  form  the  College  of  Princes. 
When  the  two  Collies  of  the  Diet  sat  together  the  l*rince- 
Primate  was  to  preside,  when  they  sat  apart  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  would  preside  over  the  princes,  and  the  Prinoe-Primate 
over  the  kings,  llie  Emperor  of  the  IVpnn^  w  l>-i*o«»»i.  of 
the  Confederation,  and  enjoyed  the  right  of  nfrminating  thr 
succ^sors  of  the  Prince- Primate. 

Then  followed  certain  provisions  to  promote  a  simplification 
of  German  territorj'.  Frontiers  were  rectified  in  order  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  enclaves ;  all  the  con- 
federates renounced  once  and  for  all  any  and  every  pretension 
they  might  have  had  upon  one  another's  territory;  the  free 
touiiN  small  dukes,  coun  nrincea.  whqfe  territories  were 
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int— MBj^rfad  with  thoae  of  the  qmfcdamte*,  were  inedUtiaed 
and  fmd  to  detcend  from  the  pomtjon  of  ■overeipi  to  that 
of  •ub^ect  Thus  the  King  <^  Bnvark  obtained  Nuremberg, 
two  oommanderiea  of  the  Teutonic  Ordes^  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
('thrr  principalitiea.  The  free  town  of  Frankfort  went  to  the 
I'l  iR-e- Primate,  and  twenty  princi{)alitic8  were  absorbed  by 
Wiirtemberg.  It  is  unnectisan>-  here  to  give  all  the  detaiU, 
but  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  C  onfedcration  who  did  not 
receive  some  substantial  share  of  Uie  plunder. 

Yet  some  protection  was  aJRirded  to  the  unfortunate  princes 
who^  saw  ttwmifives  so  giuJdenlv  depriM  ■  *  "'  *  ancieut 
?*overejgq  fifl****     l^uwy  pn»r^mr.M;«il  pn>{H  rved  to 

th<  III,  together  with  all  those  seigneurial  and  feudal  rights  which 
were  not  essentially  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  they  we« 
allowed  to  possess  alj  ♦>'"  priYi''y  wHinh  »ho  in^nf^pr^  BflMffl 


themsdves  enjoyed  o»  *^f  "ww  Awwin.  >.  in  criminal 
they  could  only  be  tried  by  their  peers,  and  their  property  could 
nrvcr  be  confiscated.  They  were  free  to  reside  wherever  they 
likttl,  provided  that  it  was  in  one  of  the  States  which  were 
members  or  allies  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  their 
functionaries  were  either  to  pass  into  the  service  of  the  new 
pnnoes  orto  receive  a  pension.  Finally  the  confederate  princes 
were  empowered  to  possess  in  full  sovereignty  the  lands  of  the 
Imperial  Knightji  situated  witliin  their  several  States. 

By  these  masterly  provisions  the  political  map  of  Crerroanv 
was  -timplined,  and  more  was  done  for  the  cause  of  y)od  jgpvern- 
itfenT  ^t^»*»j»iLym  tf  »tw»  y^niiL»,  the  Nedcar,  and  the  Main, 
than  haJbeen  elleeted  by  all  the  policies  of  the  aghtenth 
century. A  It  is  idK  Ift  Weep UIB  Uie  hit  uf  » ISiwje  uf  ObWUBT 
or  n  r<)unt  of  Fugger.  These  petty  Courts,  fiill  of  picturesque 
anomalies,  deserved  to  disappear.  They  were  fiatal  to  the  interests 
cf  adninistrative  unity;  they  choked  the  growth  of  lavge 
political  ideas ;  they  were  the  hotbeds  of  tiny  and  oontemptiUe 
intrigue.  Yet  little  sympnthy  can  be  extended  to  the  huger 
powcn  who  cringed  and  dunoured  for  their  extioction.  Tliey 
were  alike  traitora  to  a  great  historic  tradition,  and  blind  to 


*  Maois  aispats  aross  m  to  tks  seops  of  tksss  nnnrissrioiM  (art  27), 
wydally  in  senascHwi  whh  Uw  pliiass  *  *ssw  st  iiiifiisii  JmUet,'  it  wm 
fnisrslly  taken  to  Man  JMlies  la  iiat  and 
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the  hightf  things  of  the  future.  It  was  one  of  thoiie  moments 
in  hixtory  when  vulgar  greed  is  made  the  in«tnimcnt  of  •wK'iftl 
and  political  improvement. 

It  was  a  great  occasion  for  Najioli'oii.     lie  wits  nn  ani><t  m 

aflkin,  and  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  jMliticfil  (■<>in[)OMition. 

Many  yean  before  he  had  said  that  if  the  Gennan  Empire  had 

not  existed,  it  would  be  neoenaiy  to  create  it     Yet  now  he 

was  destroying  all  that  was  confused,  all  that  was  obsolete,  all 

that  was  obscure  and  inimical  to  progress  in  that  *vast  and 

mysterious  Germany/  whidi  had  so  long  lain  helplemlv  swathed 

in  her  mediaeval  bandages.     Waste,  perplexity,  ineffectiveness, 

were  indeed  abhorrent  to  his  clear  and  classical  spirit  of  order, 

|,^  but  in  this  matter  he  was  not  actuated  by  altruistic  motives. 

\  If  he  made  his  German  confederates  masters  and  lords  in  their 

/  own  homes,  it  was  in  order  that  by  this  very  mastery  they 

y  might  more  effectually  serve  the  master  and  lord  of  France. 

ITiis,  indeed,  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Confederation  pf  the 

I  Rhine,  and  the  subject  of  some   important  pmviai/in«  iy^i<->i 

must  now  be  summarized. 

It  was  first  stipulated  that  the  princes  of  the  Ci     "   '       t  ion 
should  not  take  8er\ice  of  any  kind,  save  in  the  ^  rate 

States  or  with  the  allies  of  the  Confederation.  Secondly,  it 
was  provided  by  article  35,  that  *  there  should  be  between 
the  French  Empire  and  the  Confederate  States  of  the  Rhine, 
collectively  and  separately,  an  alliance  in  virtue  of  which  every 
continental  war,  in  which  one  of  the  contracting  parties  might 
l)e  involved,  would  become  immediately  common  to  all  the 
others.''  Thirdly,  the  contingent  of  soldiers  to  be  fuQiiabed  in 
cue  of  war  by  each  of  the  allies  was  fixed.  France  must  supply 
■f50,bOO  men,  Bavaria  30,000,  Wiirt  '  _^  12,000,  Baden  8,000, 
Berg  6,000,   Darmstadt  4,000,  N  nd   the  small  princes 

4,000,  and  these  armaments  were  to  be  put  on  foot  only  in 
pursuance  of  an  invitation  addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  each  of 
the  allied  powers.  Lastly,  the  Confederation  was  not  closed : 
it  was  to  be  open  *  to  all  other  princes  and  States  of  Germany 
whom  it  shall  be  found  to  the  common  interest  to  admit."* 
Although  the  tenor  of  this  clause  would  seem  distinctly  to 
imply  that  the  confederates  would  be  consulted  as  to  the 
admission  of  new  members,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  this 
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WM  done.  The  admissions  were  regulated  by  Napoleon  akme, 
and  in  tip        '    "  f ,  ; ,  i.<i«e(l  under  the  common  yoke. 

Thv  1  xi,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  careful 

prrcHiitii  in  Germany.     *I  send  you  to- 

<1hv;  v.r  icon   tu  iierthier,  July  16,  1806,  *a  treaty 

mIihIi   I  Miu  to  keep  to  younelf,  and  whidi  I  wish  to 

h.<i\<    vinctioned  before  my  army  repa—es  the  Rhine;  by  this 
r  no  dispute  upon  this  point  ^*    The  mandate 
licr  that  the  ratiticatioos  were  to  be  exchanged 
at  Mud:  Inly  25,  and  the  Rrencfa  general  posKMed  in 

'equipped  army  the  most  solid  of  argu- 
imvmi.^  iw.  w.  >  -  ^  the  treaty  aroused  many  misgivings  \ 

in  the  Chani'  Munich  and  of  Stuttgart     The  King 

of  Bavaria  saw  *with  pain^  the  elevation  of  the  Prince  of 
Lichtcwtein ;  he  objected  to  the  Coll^^  of  Princes;  he  was 
Mispiaous  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  trusted  that  it  would  not 
take  oogniiance  of  any  affairs  relative  to  the  internal  interests 
of  the  several  States  ezo^t  upon  the  formal  demand  of  the 
itarties  directly  interested.  I^)tli  IVavAna^  and  WiirtcmbeiK 
to  the  French  protei  •  tid  to  the  right  claimed 

i>v  thi.'  Km[x;ror  of  "^-m*y  tlte  Aiiii-chancellor^  But  what 
wa-H  the  use  of  drafting  notes?  It  was  well  understood  that 
iinleas  the  princes  swallowed  the  whole  dfxniment,  the  French 

\  wankr-iHii  wawi-ttwri?  JT^e  TaiiRSi^ 

•  lotut  were  enrhanged,  and  tJtt-  ^.mum  ^Kiiuiiu  States  had  sold 

themselves  into  slavery  *. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  readied  Dalbeig  on  July  24,  and 

'    iLred   him    in   *  veritable  desolation.^     Gcncnd   Hedouville 

nded    him    that  the   new  ocder   of  tiiingB  was   but   the 

accomplishment  of  the  wishes  which  he  himself  had  expressed 

in  his  two  notes  of  January  17.      ''Hie  Arch-chanoellor  cried 

out  with  pain  that  he  had  not  meant  to  abolish  the  Germanic 

'  (ktrr.  xiL  M7,  do.  10,A02. 

J^^ttftt  MftHfifttf  %J9fTt  #Wb  *  nratffVy  la8« 

*  '  Qnslfiw  Iw  irkwi^m  rn'mgrnd  pm  amtr  Mm  h  tB,  «sMr  J^i"  «>»  tmt- 

•TO^  4anM  kma  Im  f»%ok  wiisiu.' — Otto  to  Tsllejrrsnd,  J'  :i06. 

^V'^,     '..'iigj— ia.alM(||  jwtsst  against  tlw  cbwIuo  qI  iuiuiiigeu  to 

tiJI^JBKtkiSKJlAlgrf  to  swspL     Otto  prvrantod  Baram  from 

on  an  sqwlljr  trivial  point.  'OttotoTkU^mod,  Aofvst  3, 1806  ; 
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Constitution,  hut  on  the  contrary  to  consolidnte  it,  and  to 
n-Hsure  to  it  the  most  powerful  protector  hy  luwfullv  placing  the 
cniwn  of  Germany  upon  the  auguht  forehearl  of  Hiu  Majesty 
the  EmjK'nir  Nujjoleon/  On  the  fUiih  he  declared  tiiat  he 
would  alMlicate,  retire  to  Paiu,  and  ratify  in  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  for  never  would  he  consent  to  the  spoliation 
of  the  oq)han  and  the  widow.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
however,  this  effervescence  had  passed  away,  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  sign.  Four  days  later  he  was  even 
enthusiastic  over  the  new  order  of  things.  *He  is  alrearly 
recompensed,*  wrote  Htklouville,  '  by  the  sweetness  of  being  able 
to  console  a  great  number  of  interesting  individuals  whose  lot 
depends  on  his,  and  especially  by  the  hope  of  seconding  the 
intentions  of  the  august  monarch  whose  protection  will  bring 
order,  calm,  and  happiness  to  this  part  of  Germany.'  By  July  31 , 
he  was  planning  schemes  for  the  organization  of  the  Assembly 
at  Frankfort,  and  looking  forward  to  the  hour  when  he  should 
go  there  to  proclaim  the  august  Protector  of  the  Confederation  ^ 
On  August  1  the  Baron  d'Albini,  on  behalf  of  the  Prince- 
Primate,  communicated  the  treaty  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  the 
text  accompanied  by  an  important  and  characteristic  declara- 
tion. In  this  the  Emperor  of  the  French  declaretl  that  he  *  no 
/longer  recognized  the  existence  of  the  German  Constitution, 
jwhile  acknowledging  the  entire  and  absolute  sovereignty  of 
leach  of  the  princes  whose  States  at  present  compose  Grermany.' 
iHe  had  accepted  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Rhine,  but  only 
I*  with  a  view  to  peace,  and  in  order  that  his  mediation,  con- 
stantly interposed  between  the  most  feeble  and  the  most  strong, 
should  avert  all  manner  of  dissension  and  trouble/  The  docu- 
ment conclude<l  with  asserting  that  His  Majesty  had  declare<l 
that  he  would  never  extend  the  boundaries  of  France  beyond 
the  Rhine.  To  that  promise  he  had  been  faithful.  Now  his 
sole  desire  was  to  employ  the  means  which  Providence  had  con- 
fided to  him  to  free  the  seas,  to  liberate  commerce,  and  to  assure 
the  repose  and  happiness  of  the  world  ^ 

»  H^ouville  to  Talleyrand,  July  28, 30,  31, 1806  ;  Affmrtt  Hnm^rtM, 
Corr.  Poi. :  AUemagne,  732. 

'  The  t«xt  of  the  Dictatom  Ratisbonae  is  printed  in  Winkopp,  Der 
rkeimiaeke  Btmd,  i.  48  ff. 
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The  roembcw  of  the  Diet,  delegates  for  the  most  part  of  the 
ooo^iring  and  confederate  States  o{)enly  approved  the  doom, 
nor  was  there  a  stir  of  aims  in  Vienna.  On  August  6  FVmncis 
formally  gaiounced  his  imperial  title,  anfl  "»*  **'*\y  j^""^ 
Empire  was  at  an  end. 

Canr  AeTwtanrrai :  HiiMwr,  DrmUdte  OmMektt ;  Alnmbert  et  Colin, 
IKiMf*  4»  tm  fMTfV  A  1806  em  Alltmafmt ;  UMim,  Hiatoin  4m  OMmttt 
d»  rUrtft ;  MartCDS,  Bialain  4m  TrmiUt ;  SeUoMbngw,  PttmaOm  mmi 
mMfrtMJu  Otrn»fc»dMM  FHedriekt  vm  WUrtmhtrf  mU  Naptltm  I; 
riwtttmkt  Jmkr^atker,  sir.  677-616 ;  Winkopp,  Der  rkeM^eke  Btmd ; 
H.  von  Gufsni,  Meim  AtUkeU  am  der  Pelitik, 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   FALL  OF  PRUSSIA 

'  n  fiiot  que  oetto  foerre  loit  U  demiere  et  que  mm  aoteurp  toiaiit  si  atfrir^- 
ment  punia  que  qoioonqoe  Youdra  d^ionnais  prendre  les  mnom  contra  1« 
peiiple  fnuifau  iMhe  Irfen  arant  de  a'engager  datu  une  telle  entraprtse 
quelle*  peuvent  en  Hre  lee  cona^aenoea.' — Napousok. 

Hardly  had  the  federation  of  the  Rhine  been  formed  when 
it  was  called  upon  to  receive  the  baptism  of  fire,  for  in  Septem- 
l)er  1806  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Prussia.  The 
effects  of  this  war  were  so  momentous,  leading  as  it  did  to  the 
establishment  of  French  hegemony  in  Northern  Germany,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  here  to  indicate  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  arose. 

Ever  since  the  Peace  of  Basle  in  1795,  the  House  of  Ilohen- 
zollem  had  managed  to  preserve  its  neutrality.  While  the 
Southern  States  had  been  overrun  with  French  and  Austrian 
annieS)  Prussia  had  pursued  a  policy  of  peaceful  and  inglorious 
self-aggrandizement.  Her  finances  were  unflourishing,  her  king 
was  timid,  and  upon  a  narrow  view  of  Prussian  interests  there 
was  something  to  be  said  for  the  lucrative  friendship  of  France. 
Nations  are  slow  to  unlearn  a  diplomatic  tradition,  when  once 
it  has  been  blackened  by  powder;  and  Prussia  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  find  her  arch-enemy  in  Vienna,  to  make 
researches  in  other  quarters.  She  still  remembered  the  long 
series  of  Silesian  duels,  in  which  the  greatest  of  her  kings, 
pitted  against  overwhelming  odds,  had  achieved  the  reputation 
of  his  country.  The  contest  over  the  Bavarian  succession  and 
the  keen  rivalries  over  the  partitions  of  Poland  were  of  more 
recent  date,  and  the  jealousy  of  threescore  years  flamed  out 
anew  over  the  squalid  turmoil  of  the  indemnities.  The  allies  of 
Austria  were  England  and  Russia,  and  with  these  countries  the 
Court  of  Berlin  had  fewer  points  of  antagonism.  Yet  if  the 
Prussians   had   forgotten   the   English  desertion  of  Frederick 
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the  Great  in  the  Seven  Yean*  War,  they  conceived  that  there 
WM  reaiion  to  fear  the  oonunerdal  and  maritime  ascendency  of 
our  country'.  The  instability  of  Russian  policy,  so  finequently 
disturbed  by  revolutions  of  the  palace,  had  passed  into  a 
proverb,  nor  could  it  be  forgotten  that  Rtissian  armies  had 
twice  in  recent  times  pierced  into  the  heart  <^  Brandenburg, 
and  that  the  ylendid  military  machine  of  the  Great  Frederick 
had  been  shattered  by  a  Russian  victory.  Colonel  Maasenbach 
was  an  intdligent  and  patriotic  officer,  with  more  than  the 
usual  allowance  of  political  imagination.  He  sarred  the 
Ptussian  government  with  pen  and  sword,  and  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  his  mind.  But  he  never  ceased  to  maintain  that 
Austria  was  the  natural  and  immortal  enemy  of  his  country, 
and  that  the  true  interests  of  Frussia  lay  in  a  close  alliance 
with  France. 

The  Court  of  Berlin  gradually  awoke  from  its  slumbers 
to  realiie  that  peril  might  arise  in  the  west.  In  1808  the 
French  occupied  Hanover,  seixed  Cuxhaven,  blocked  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser;  in  1804  came  the  execution  of  the  Due 
d''Enghien  and  the  abduction  of  Rumbold.  A  war-partv  grew 
up  in  Berlin,  headed  by  the  beautiful  and  spirited  Queen  Louise, 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Prince  of 
Hanlenbetg,  by  Beyme  and  Lombard  among  the  ministers,  by 
Bliicher  and  Ruchd  among  the  gexierals.  Two  policies  were 
now  face  to  face,  peace  or  war,  freedom  or  servitude,  the 
coalition  or  Napoleon.^  The  3rear  which  ended  in  Austerliti 
wa»  tlie  crowning  year  of  torture  and  indecision.  On  the  one 
hand  Ruiwia  and  Austria  were  arming  against  Napoleon,  but 
on  the  other  hand  France  was  offering  to  Prussia  the  bait  of 
Hanover.  As  the  balance  was  trembling,  the  King  of  Prussi* 
heard  that  FVendi  troops  were  marching  upon  the  Danube, 
throu^  the  Prussian  territories  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth. 
That  news  was  decisive.  Turning  to  Hardenberg  he  said, 
*  Things  are  reversed,*  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Altxandcr  of  Rusna.  There  was  an  interview  at  Potsdam, 
a  famous  oath  at  the  tomb  of  the  Great  F^vderiek,  and  Prussia, 
fortified  by  the  frindabip  of  the  Cnr,  mohitiwri  her  amy  to 
give  effect  to  an  nHimahim  which  Napoleon  would  ntver  accept 
Rarely  has  a  great  transaction  been  more  wofully  nusmanaged. 
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The  PniMianA  loitered,  though  Uiey  hi  .  ,  thing  to  gain  by 

speed;  the  Austrians  and  Russians  hurried,  though  they  had 
ever>'thing  to  gain  hy  delay;  and  Austerlitz  was  fought  and 
won  before  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian  <"•">'.  bnd  presented  his 
ultimatum. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  plumbed  the  situation  to  it« 
depths,  and  overwhelmed  the  miserable  ambassador  and  his 
hollow  congratulations  in  a  scene  of  studied  sarcasm  and 
%'iolence.  A  far-sighted  and  spirited  statesman  would  have 
resented  these  insults,  and  urged  his  government  to  throw  tlieir 
army  upon  the  long  line  of  the  French  coinniunications.  But 
Haugwitz,  cowed  by  Napoleon,  and  believing  that  war  would 
spell  instant  disaster,  permitted  himself  to  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Schcinbrunn,  which  gave  Hanover  to  Prassia  in  exchange 
for  three  small  and  widely-scattered  territories,  Anspadi, 
Neufchatel,  and  Wesel.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  con- 
struct a  treaty  which  in  appearance  so  favourable,  was  in  reality 
so  damaging  to  the  good  name  of  Prussia.  The  Court  of 
Berlin  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Hanover  in  1795,  and 
fallen  short  of  her  duty  in  permitting  it  to  be  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1803.  While  Haugwitz  was  toiling  over  the  wintry 
roads  towards  Vienna,  the  Prussians  were  eagerly  counting  upon 
English  friendship  and  English  subsidies  in  the  event,  which 
then  seemed  inevitable,  of  a  breach  with  Napoleon.  Indeed, 
Hanlenberg  had  solemnly  assured  the  Russian  minister  that 
Hanover  should  never  pass  from  English  hands  without  the 
consent  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Yet  all  obligations  of 
honour  were  now  thrown  to  the  winds.  Napoleon  required  of 
Prussia  that  she  should  rob  England,  and  Haugwitz  consented 
to  the  transaction. 

When  the  terms  of  the  treaty  became  known  in  Berlin  there 
were  general  and  loud  expressions  of  indignation,  so  loud  thai 
an  order  was  issued  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  abstain 
under  severe  penalties  from  alluding  to  the  state  of  public 
affairs  \  But  since  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  would  bring  war, 
and  the  acceptance  of  it  disgrace,  it  was  resolved  to  find 
salvation  in  amendments.      Prussia  proposed  that  she  should 

*  Colin,  Vertraute  Britfe  fiber  Pretusen,  I  160 ;  Jackson  to  Fox, 
March  22,  1806,  F.  0.,  Prustia,  71. 
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not  take  Hanover  at  onoe,  but  that  the  should  keep  it  •• 
A  (K'|M»>it  till  the  oooduflon  of  a  general  peace.  The  lolutioD 
wa-H  iii^i-nioua,  for  it  teenied  to  hamioniic  appetite  and  honour: 
but  Napoleon  would  not  hear  of  it.  Indeed  Haugwitx  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Berlin  with  a  treaty  even  more  dis- 
advantageous  than  the  tennt  of  Sdidobrunn,  for  it  explicitly 
hound  his  govemment  to  exclude  England  from  the  mouths 
of  the  £lbe  and  the  Weaer.  If  the  Prussian  army  had  still 
\ifx-u  in  its  canUmments  in  Upper  Saxony  and  on  the  Main, 
Imnu-AMil  and  accoutred  for  the  fray,  it  is  possible  that  Napoleon 
would  not  have  pressed,  and  that  Frederick  William  would  not 
have  conceded  the  points  in  dispute.  But  in  an  aooeas  of 
pitiable  eccmomy,  the  heads  of  the  war  and  finance  departments 
in  K(>r]in  advised  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  footing, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  a  critical  n^^tiation  Prussia  demobi- 
lised her  forces.  From  that  moment,  as  the  ^tish  envoy  Jack- 
-tm  remarked,  *  the  hopes  of  obtaining  any  remission  of  the  terms 
imposed  at  Vienna  became  very  fiunt  ^''  Indeed,  the  new  and 
foon  onerous  treaty  was  accepted  at  once  by  the  feeble  govem- 
ment of  Frederick  William,  though  it  brought  in  its  immediate 
train  a  breadi  with  England  and  the  loss  of  one-fourth  of  the 
IVussian  revenue  by  the  closure  of  the  ports. 

The  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  later  on  in 
the  summer  added  to  the  dis(|uietude  of  Berlin.  But  Napoleon 
had  no  desire  to  force  on  hostilities,  and  proposed  that  a  con- 
federation of  the  N<Hih  might  be  formed  under  Prussian 
hegemony.  He  would  aoquiesoe  absolutely,  so  Frederick  William 
was  assured,  *in  all  the  measures  which  the  King  of  IVussia 
might  jud^  to  be  agreeable  to  his  interests,*  and  it  was  even 
suggested  that  the  House  of  HohenaoUem  abould  assume  the 
imperial  rank'.  Tliese  proposals  were  flattering  to  Pnissian 
vanity,  and  if  the  negotiations  fen-  the  Northeni  league  had 
smoothly,  war  might  perhi^  have  been  postponed.  But 
whole  s^eroe,  as  Napcdeoo  possibly  divir  d,  proved  to  be 
Saxony  disliked  the  thoughts  of  a  Prussian  Emperor, 
ami  had  no  fanc>'  for  a  close  union  with  Berlin.  The  Elector 
of  Heist  Ciwd  ained  at  Conning  a  league  of  his  own,  small 

'  Jaeksoo  to  Pas,  April  S,  1806 ;  F.  0.,  Prmadm,  71. 
'  BdUwi,  Pnmmtn  mU  PtmJtrtkk,  IL  48B-M. 
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and  neighbourly,  with  himself  for  Protector.    The  two  Meck- 
lenburg dynasties  were  Slavonic,  and  held  aloof,     llic  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  was  a  relation  of  the  Czar,  a  circumstance  prtxiuctivi 
of  difficulty,  and  Napoleon  refused  to  permit  the  abiorption  ot 
the  Hanscatic  towns  into  the  Prutwiian  Hystem '. 

Alarming  rumours,  borne  on  every  wind,  mingled  with  this 
irritating  trickle  of  diplomatic  disappointments.  It  was  rumoured 
that  FuUla,  wliich  l)elonged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Prussian  King,  had  lieen  offered  to  Heue-Cassel 
in  order  to  draw  him  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine; 
that  Bavaria  was  to  have  Baireuth ;  that  the  French  army  was 
mobilizing  in  the  south ;  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt was  to  be  King  of  Westphalia ;  that  the  county  of  Mark 
was  to  be  wrenched  from  Prussia  and  given  to  Murat,  and  tliut 
French  troops  were  pouring  into  Wesel.  The  Prussian  army, 
which  had  been  mobilized  in  1805  and  then  demobilized,  was 
\  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  burning  for  the  fray  ^. 

Napoleon  did  not  want  war  with  Prussia,  but  if  the  Prussians 
,  wanted  war  with  him,  well,  they  should  have  it.  He  had  just 
consolidated  the  imperial  system  at  home;  he  had  place<l  Ivouis 
on  the  throne  of  Holland  and  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  he  was  embroiled  with  the  Pope.  A  Calabrian  revolt, 
fostered  by  the  English,  who  held  Sicily,  was  threatening  the 
unsettled  foundations  of  the  Neapolitan  throne,  and  NH|M)leon's 
eye  was  fixed  upon  Calabria.  At  the  same  time  he  had  opened 
out  negotiations  with  the  ministry  of  Fox,  which  had  come  into 
power  in  England  in  the  month  of  April.  If  Sicily  were  ceded 
to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  Napoleon  would  be  prepared  to 
restore  Hanover  to  the  Guelphs.  In  the  interval  of  peace  h( 
would  build  a  navy,  and  then  what  might  he  not  accomplish  : 
Constantinople,  Egypt,  India — these  were  dazzling  visions. 

On  August  6  the  news  came  to  Berlin  that  Napoleon  had 
offered  Hanover  to  England ;  Hanover,  concerning  which 
Talleyrand  only  a  month  ago  liad  reassured  the  Prussian  envoy 
*  in  the  most  positive  manner  and  at  the  express  order  of  the 

*  Pmuriache  Jahrbucher,  xiv.  577-616  ;  Archiv/Sr  mlchsitrke  Getrhichte, 
▼i.  36  fF.  ;  Flathe,  GetcUckte  det  Kurftaaie*  und  Konigreichs  Sacfuen, 
iL  633. 

'  Baillea,  iL  489,  93,  604. 
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F.mpafor.*  The  cup  of  disillusion  was  filled.  To  obtain 
Hanover  FnisBia  had  undergooe  anguiab,  humiliatioii,  and 
material  loss ;  it  was  the  one  oonpeiiMtioo  for  insults  acoepted, 
shipping  deatrojred,  commerce  intercepted.  And  now  Hanover 
was  coolly  offered  to  F«ngland,  It  seemed  obvious  at  Berlin 
that  Napoleon  had  a  settled  plan  for  the  ruin  of  the  one  solid 
uneoaqaered  German  power.  Had  not  the  French  ambassador 
irged  Prussia  into  war  with  Sweden,  in  order  that,  seizing 
romerania  for  herself^  she  might  relinquish  the  county  of  Mark 
to  Murat,  the  new  Grand-Duke  of  Berg?  Were  not  French 
-  roops  pouring  into  Wesel  ?  Was  not  Murat^s  lawless  conduct 
a  standing  threat  of  war  ?  Thae  were  nmiourB  that  the  French 
troops  had  oocopied  Wiinsburg  and  were  advancing  on  Saxonj 
and  Prussia.  On  August  8  the  King  appealed  to  the  Ciar. 
Ml  nds  to  destroy  me,^  he  wrote ;  *  will  you  see  thisy  ^re^ 

^'  tference '  ? '     On  the  9th  the  orders  were  issued  tor  the 

mobilization  of  the  Prussian  army.    Alexander,  too,  was  ready 
•) fight 
In  the  period  of  heated  sospense  before  the  actual  outbreak 
f  hostilities  an  event  occurred  which  caused  the  most  intense 
!  ^' nation  throughout  Germany.    On  the  very  day,  so  it  would 
-  f>on  which  the  ratifications  of  the  act  of  the  Rhenish 
y  were  exchanged  at  Munich,  the  Bavarian  govern- 
III!  tit  u  c  required  to  discover  the  authors  of  two  treatises,  one 
<>t  re   the  significant   title  *  Germany  in   her  Deep 

II  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  battle 

litz  the  Fnoch  army  remained  cantoned  in  Southern 
1'  -  presenoe  was  a  material  hdor  in  securing 

th     ,  '    nf  the  act  of  Confederation.     This 

itnny  lived  on  :cked  it  dry,  and  was  guilty  of  sooM 

gnMH  outmgnt.     '1  Tiatioo  which  resulted  the  pam- 

ph>-*-' ^  expresnon.    It  was  leprcseuted 

tl  k1  WalleiMtein  Bavaria  had  seen 

<>   bad;    that  dti  t  six  months  she  had 

tich  throu:  '  :    *' m  as  if  she  had 

iin  an  at  ^orcral  yean  at 

•  Bsilleu.U.  fiOO. 

•  (ht  A,  Jwif  »  sad  Afast  84, 1800 ;  ^gairm  mmmgim, 
Chrr    I                           .iO. 

a 
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the  ordinary  rate  of  pay;  and  that  Najxileon  was  clearly 
attempting  to  enslave  Germany. 

The  authonthip  of  these  pamphlets  was  not  discoverod,  but 
sonic  booksellers  were  arrested  and  brought  lM>forc  a  Frencli 
military  court  at  Braunau,  an  Austrian  town  Htill  in  Fn>ncli 
occupation.  Six  were  condemned  to  death,  and  of  these  one, 
Palm  of  Nuremberg,  was  executed  (August  25)  as  the  publisher 
of  *  Germany  in  her  Deep  Humiliation.''  The  man  was  knoMti 
to  be  an  upright,  simple.  God-fearing  burgher ;  a  citizen  of  an 
ancient  city,  once  fifee  and  imperial ;  condemned  to  death  by 
the  verdict  of  seven  French  colonels  in  time  of  |K'ace  for 
a  pamphlet  written  in  Vienna  which  he  had  never  read.  All 
Germany  was  thrilled  with  indignation  at  this  outrage  on  civic 
liberty,  and  with  the  emotion  still  vivid  upon  her  Pnissia 
plunged  into  war.  Never  was  an  army  or  a  people  more 
confident  of  success. 

The  end  of  Prussian  vainglory  came  with  surprising  quick- 
ness. Swiftly  marching  through  the  gorges  of  the  Thuringian 
forest.  Napoleon  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Prussian  army 
at  Jena  and  Auerstadt  on  October  14,  and  a  fortnight  later  he 
was  in  Berlin.  In  a  proclamation  of  NovemlKT  \ti  he  said  with 
perfect  truth,  *The  whole  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  in  nn 
power,'  and  indeed,  save  for  15,000  men  in  Silesia  and  sonx 
garrisons  in  the  Baltic  fortresses,  the  Prussian  army  was  dis- 
persed or  destroyed.  It  remained  to  utilize  the  victory  and  U> 
remould  the  political  conditions  of  Northern  Grermany. 


r 


'p  Among  the  allies  of  Pru8.sia  in  the  Jena  campaign  was  the 
Elector  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony,  an  elderly,  pacific,  and 
unambitious  prince,  whose  little  army  of  21,000  men  was  no 
match  for  the  big  battalions  of  his  nearest  ncighlwurs,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  Saxons  had  been  drawn  against  their  will 
into  the  crusade  against  revolutionary  France,  but  once  success- 
fully extricated  in  1796,  had  no  mind  to  renew  the  hazards  of 
war.  But  though  it  was  wise  to  be  unambitious,  it  was  fabd 
to  be  imintelligent,  and  the  policy  of  Dresden  lacked  intelli- 
gence. *  If  automatic  regularity  could  be  a  solid  basis  for 
States,'  said  a  young  Austrian  envoy  destined  to  be  the  most 
£B,mou8  statesman   in  Europe,  *  Electoral  Saxony  would  have 
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been  invulnerable '.'  Tlicre  were  three  poMible  lines  of  action 
opan  to  the  Elector.  He  might  make  a  formal  treaty  with 
PniMia,  he  might  join  the  Frtnth  connection  by  entering  the 
t  onfederation  of  the  Rhine,  or  he  might  proclaim  ami  empha- 

>»  hia  independence.  The  French  government  skilfully 
iiiUmated  that  it  would  acquieare  in  either  of  these  alternatives, 
and  would  gladly  lee  the  Elector  assume  a  higher  title. 
Wavering  between  these  policies,  on  the  one  liand  tempted  by 
France  but  loathing  her  principles,  on  the  other  hand  urged 
l)y  IVuasia  but  soapecting  her  power,  the  ministers  of  Frederick 
Augustas  wasted  the  precious  moments  in  futile  proposals. 
\N'hen  war  broke  out  in  October  1806,  it  found  them  still 

iiidulating  in  indecision.  The  Elector,  while  sending  pacific 
asmrances  to  Napoleon,  allowed  the  Prussian  troops  to  enter 
his  territory. 

Cin-unistanoea  forced  him  into  war.  The  Prussian  troopi* 
were  at  hand  while  Napoleon  was  far  off,  and  the  Elector  must 
either  aid  Pruana  or  fight  her.  In  this  crisis  he  acted  with 
signal  feebleness.  He  ordered  his  army  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  IVussian  troops,  while  at  the  same  tiaie  he  assured 
^  leon  that  he  would  not  permit  it  to  pass  the  Saxon 
It  oil  lief.  But  if  the  Elector  proposed,  the  Prussian  generals 
disposed,  and  the  Saxon  contingent  was  sw^t  along  into  the 
'Iliuringian  gorges,  where  it  experienced  heavy  losses  at  Schleitx 
andSMdfeld. 

Napoleon  had  accurately  gauged  the  situation  of  Saxony. 
He  remembered  that  the  Electorate  had  been  invaded  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  made  the  cockpit  of  a  desperate  war; 
be  knew  of  old  the  rivalries  of  Dresden  and  Berlin ;  he  saw  that 
with  a  completely  open  finontier  on  the  Rruasian  side,  and  a 
small  army,  the  Elector  was  unable  to  resist  the  Priisnan 
invasion.    Thera  had  been  no  formal  alliance  signed  between 

rcdcrick  AugiMtai  and  Frederick  William;  there  hnd  been  no 
formal  dedaration  of  war  from  the  Court  of  Dresden,  and 
the  Saxon  repraaentatiw  still  continued  to  reside  in  Fkuis. 
Napoleon  determined  to  spare  the  Elector,  to  detMh  him  from 
Prussia,  and  to  convert  an  unwilling  foe  into  a  usefol  ally.  On 
October  8»  while  staying  with  Dalbeig  at  Aichaffenburg,  he 
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invited  the  Anh-chanccllor 'oonfidentially  to  infonii  til  ^  '  r 
of  Saxony  thiit  his  best  courae  in  osae  the  arms  of  Ili^  u  ^  v 
should  triumph  in  his  country  would  be  not  to  leave  it,  and 
then  he  would  not  be  treated  as  an  enemy  '/  On  October  7  he 
declared  in  his  meaaage  to  the  Senate  that  *  Saxony  was  invaded, 
and  that  the  wiae  prince  who  governed  it  was  forced  to  act 
against  his  will,  and  the  interest  of  his  peoples.'  Even  as  his 
armies  were  pushing  through  the  depths  of  the  Thurin^'nn 
[  ibreat,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  jieoples  of  Saxony  in  thi 
following  terms : — 

*  Saxons,  the  Prussians  have  invmlinl  vuur  territory.  I  cntor 
it  to  deliver  you.  They  have  violently  dissolved  the  IkjikI 
which  united  your  troops'  (alluding  to  the  fusion  of  a  Saxon 
with  two  Prussian  battalions^  *and  have  united  thcin  to  their 
army.  You  must  pour  out  your  blood  not  only  for  interests 
foreign  to  you,  but  even  for  interests  contrary  to  you.  Saxons, 
your  lot  is  now  in  your  hands.     Will  you  hesitate  between 

"  those  who  put  you  under  the  yoke,  and  those  who  wish  to 
protect  you?  My  success  will  assure  the  existence  and  in- 
dependence of  your  prince,  of  your  nation.  The  success  of  tli< 
Prussians  will  impose  on  you  eternal  claims.  To-morrow  thev 
will  ask  for  Lusatia,  and  the  day  after  for  the  Elbe-bank.  But 
what  do  I  say  .^  Have  they  not  demanded  everjiihing?  Hav( 
they  not  for  long  tried  to  force  your  sovereign  to  reco^i/.i 
a  sovereignty,  which,  if  it  were  imposed  on  you,  would  cfl'm. 
you  from  the  rank  of  nations  ?  Your  independence,  your  con- 
stitution, your  liberty  will  then  only  exist  in  recollection,  and 
the  masses  of  your  ancestors  would  be  indignant  to  sec  you 
reduced  without  resistance  by  your  rivals  to  a  slavery  prepare<l 
for  so  long,  and  your  country  sunk  to  be  a  Prussian  province  *.' 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  some  300  Saxon  officers  and  7,00() 
men  fell  into  Napoleon's  hands.  He  summoned  the  officer- 
round  him  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Jena,  told  them 
that  he  had  only  taken  up  anns  to  assure  the  independene< 
of  the  Saxon  nation;  that  their  sovereign,  whose  qualities  h( 
recommended,  had  shown  extreme  feebleness  in  allowing  tli( 
Prussians  to  enter  his  territory ;   that  the  Saxons  must  join 

*  Affairet  Arong^ret,  Corr.  Pol. :  AUfmagne,  732  ;  Senffl,  MhnoirrJi,  VI. 

*  Cwrr.  xui.  316,  no.  10,949 ;  334,  no.  10,978. 
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tlie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  the  protection  of  France, 

a  protection  which  wm  not  new,  since  for  200  jeari,  without 

F^vndi  aid,  they  would  haye  been  invaded  either  by  Austria 

>r  bv  IVuada.    The  priaoners  were  then  sent  home,  after  giving 

lieir  parde  that  thev  would  never  again  serve  against  France. 

'  >n  October  21  the  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Elector  from  Halle, 

lying  tliat  he  had  ordered  a  cessation  of  hodtilities  against  the 

Saxons,  that  he  would  send  a  minister  to  settle  the  terms  of 

peace,  and  that  he  was  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  making 

the  acquaintance  of  His  Highness  and  the  Electress. 

Saxony,  then,  was  to  be  saved,  but  not  without  punishment 
'  ^-  *he  day  after  Jena  she  was  sentenced  to  a  war  contribution 
.376,000  francs.  All  her  cannon,  munitions  of  war,  shoes, 
iiiitary  clothing,  salt,  and  nuigaxines,  were  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  before  tlie  French  occupation 
came  to  an  end,  the  military  requisitions  had  mounted  to 
92,000,000  francs.  The  capital  was  held  by  a  Bavarian  garri- 
son and  governed  by  a  French  officer,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
English  embassy  was  packed  up  for  Pans.  A  decree  of  October 
23,  1H06,  divided  the  Electorate  and  the  small  Thuringian 
-states  which  adjoined  it  into  four  anvmUummmtt,  and  the  civil 
.iiid  military  administration  of  tliese  districts  was  lodged  in  the 
hiuuis  of  French  intendants  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile  negotiationa  went  on  at  Berlin  for  the  conversion 

uf  the  armistice  into  a  peace.     From  these  discussions  it  was 

clear  that  Napoleon  was  seeking  not  only  to  rivet  Saxony  to 

ranee,  but  also  to  embroil  her  permanently  with  Prussia.     He 

iberefbre  insisted  that  she  should  accept  a  fitigment  of  tlie 

territory  of  her  late  ally,  and  that  the  whole  Saxon  army  should 

•rthwith  join  forces  with  the  French  and  share  the  rest  of  the 

campaign.    These  harsh  demands,  though  preKrved  in  waenct^ 

were  somewhat  softened  in  detail,  when  the  treaty  came  to  be 

i^ned  at  Poaen  on  December  11.    The  Electorate,  converted 

to  a  kingdom,  and  drawn  into  the  drele  of  the  Rhenish 

onAfleration,  was  bound  to  France  by  a  strict  offensive  and 

:    .^ive  alliance,  and  saddled  with  the  obligation  of  furnishing 

i  contiqgent  of  20,000  men.    For  the  praaent  war,  however,  it 

tin  Kuflldent  if  6,000  Sasooa  only  joined  hands  witli  the  French 

u  Uunahing  the  PruMunt  and  the  Riimiami     In  return  fur  this 
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coocewioii  the  new  King  should  pay  a  subsidy  in  cwth,  uliidi 
cdiilliately  ainie  to  l)e  fixed  at  25,000,000  francs.  An  artii  U- 
Htipulated  for  the  transfer  of  the  Circle  of  Cotthus  from  IVuiwin 
to  Saxony,  and  another  for  the  admission  of  Cat  holies  to  the 
same  dvil  and  political  rights  as  were  enjoyetl  by  the  Lutherans 
of  Saxony.  It  was  stated  in  the  treaty  that  His  Majesty  th« 
Emperor  and  King  made  a  special  condition  of  this  object. 
Since  the  sovereign  House  of  Saxony  wa.s  Catholic,  though 
the  population  was  Lutheran,  some  surprise  may  be  felt  at 
Napoleon^s  solicitude.  But  the  French  agent  at  Dresden  had 
written  home  not  long  before  that  the  Lutherans  of  Saxony 
were  wont  to  look  to  Prussia  for  protection  against  their 
Catholic  Court.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  who  had 
already  required  the  dismissal  of  two  Saxon  ministers,  may  have 
desired  to  weaken  the  Prussophil  element  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Dresden  by  opening  high  office  to  the  Catholics ;  nor  should  we 
forget  that  while  the  Treaty  of  Posen  was  Ix'ing  discusse<l,  he 
was  fanning  the  flames  of  national  feeling  in  Catholic  Poland  ^ 

If  Saxony  was  saved,  reconstituted,  aggrandized,  it  was 
because  the  Elector  was  known  to  l)e  an  unwilling  client  of 
Prussia,  and  because  his  alliance  could  be  supremely  useful  to 
France.  But  there  were  other  clients  of  the  Hohenzollern 
House,  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  did  not  fare  so  well. 

William  VIII,  Landgrave  and  first  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
was  a  grandson  of  Greorge  II,  a  Prussian  field-marshal,  and 
a  bigoted  foe  of  revolution,  liberalism,  and  enlightenment.  His 
admiration  for  the  Prussian  army  was  unlxiunded.  '  It's  the 
finest  corps  of  officers  extant,  and  they ''re  all  nobles,  sir,'  he  said 
to  the  French  ambassador.  Cherishing  two  passions  only, 
soldiers  and  wealth,  he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  at  once 
the  greatest  miser  and  one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Germany 
His  soldiers  were  hired  out  to  foreign  powers,  and  his  vast 
fortune,  acquired  partly  by  these  military  speculations  an<l 
partly  by  loans  issued  to  his  own  subjects,  was  managed  with 
probity,  zeal,  and  brilliance  by  a  Hebrew  banker,  the  foimder 
of  the  Rothschild  fortunes.     Yet  even  bad  governments  bre<f^ 

*  Corr.  xiv.    60,  no.   11,427  ;  de  Clercq,  /JwmctV  <fe»  TraiU$,  ii.  IJXi 
Bonnefons,  Un  aUU  de  NapoUon,  176-226. 
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{KcUl  virtues,  and  the  Heanan  peunntrj  felt  for  their  rubicund 
tuid  niggardly  ^nrnnt  emotionB  of  loyalty,  gratitude,  and  respect. 
Napolt-on  had  long  been  uncertain  of  Heme-Caaael,  and  in 
the  nqi^tiations  with  England  in  the  ^uing  and  summer  he 
had  even  contumpiatad  giving  HesK  to  Prunia,  in  case  it  were 
neoeaary  to  vMton  Hanover  to  the  British  Crown.  The 
Klector  on  his  tide  was  no  enthusiast  for  Napoleon,  but  neither 
wa.H  hi*  willing  to  be  the  catVpaw  of  Prussia.  Still,  after  many 
luontlis  of  tcrgiversatifNi  he  ordered  (August)  his  minister.  Baron 
Waits,  to  draw  up  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  latter  power. 
But  he  was  only  a  fair-weather  Ariend,  and  when  he  saw  that 
war  was  imminent  he  drew  back  and  refused  to  sign.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Frederick  William  offered  him  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover,  and  prayed  that  Prussian 
tn)<>|>s  might  occupy  some  posts  upon  the  river  Fulda.  The 
Klix-tor  replied  that  he  had  determined  to  obeen'e  a  strict 
neutrality. 

T '    *"    *        '   '       '      ' '  vrmy  wjls  put  upt)n  a  war  footing. 

I  Did  the  Prussian    field-marshal 

intend  to  fall  upon  the  French  rear  or  flank  as  they  weie 
advancing  on  Berlin  ?  Was  it  his  purpose  to  sell  his  army  to 
the  hi|^iest  bidder,  or  was  he  merely  determined  to  contest 
the  right  of  French  and  Prussian  troops  to  cross  his  territory  ? 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Na)K)leon  required  a  clear  and  instant 
statement  of  the  Elector  s  intentions.  He  sent  word  to  Caasel 
tliat    Hessian   neutrality   could   only   be   respected   upon   two 

onditions.  The  army  must  be  demobilised,  and  not  a  single 
rni<»inii  aoldier  must  tread  the  soil  of  the  Electorate. 

\\  lUiam  was  [nx>bably  honest,  but  the  conduct  of  Hessian 

ifTatrs  lent  itself  to  misinterpretation.  During  the  critical  first 
week  of  October  the  Elector  visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  in  his  absence  a  Prussian  corps  led  by 
(leneral  Bliicher  entered  Hesse,  and  was  received  in  Cassel  by 
the  Bleetond  Prince  attired  in  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian 
lieutenani-generaL  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Prince  sud- 
denly Bed  from  the  capital,  and  joined  the  Prussian  army.  For 
these  untowanl  circumstanoei  the  government  of  Cassel  offered 
apologies  and  explanations.  The  Elector  had  visited  the 
I'rusdans  to  plead  for  recognition  of  Hcasian  neutrality;  the 
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entry  of  Bliichcr  was  unauthorizul ;  the  flight  of  the  Prince  wa.<i 
the  result  of  a  quarrel  with  his  fitther.  But  the  time  for 
apology  had  gone  by — Hesee-Caaeel  was  fatally  compromixcd  '. 

On  October  25  Napolecm  wrote  from  Potixlain  to  the  Elector 
recapitulating  his  grievances,  and  announcing  the  military 
ooru{)ation  of  the  country.  *  My  intention  is,^  he  wrote  to 
Mortier,  *  that  the  House  of  Hesse-Cassel  should  cease  to  reign, 
and  be  effaced  from  the  numl)er  of  powers  V  The  inhabitants 
of  Hesse  were  informed  that  their  religion,  their  lawg,  their 
customs,  their  privileges  would  Ix;  respected,  and  that  disfipline 
would  \)v  maintiiined.  'Have  confidence,^  proceeded  the  ])ro- 
clamation,  *  in  the  great  sovereign  upon  whom  your  lot  depends. 
You  can  experience  nothing  but  improvenient.'  Two  pleni- 
potentiaries from  Cassel  hurried  to  Berlin  with  proposals  from 
William.  The  Elector  would  contribute  12,000  men  to  the 
French  army,  levy  an  extraordinary  contribution,  and  allow 
the  French  to  remain  in  occupation  of  Rinteln,  Hanau,  and 
Marburg.  The  Emperor  seemed  tempted.  He  put  Bignon, 
the  young  French  minister  at  Cassel,  some  questions  as  to  the 
Hessian  troops  and  the  qualities  of  the  Elector,  and  spoke  for 
a  few  minutes  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  acc-ept  the  propositions. 
Then  suddenly  pulling  himself  up,  and  with  a  brusque  changi- 
of  tone,  he  said,  'Bah!  Brunswick,  Nassau,  Cassel,  all  tliesi 
princes  are  essentially  English,  they  will  never  Ix?  our  frinids, 
and  so  saying  strode  out  of  the  room  '■'. 

Two  days  later  (November  4,  1806),  there  followed  tli. 
famous  twenty -seventh  bulletin  announcing  the  deposition  ot 
the  Electoral  family*.  *  There  is  not  a  House  in  German  v 
which  has  been  so  constant  an  enemy  of  France.  For  many 
years  it  sold  the  blood  of  its  subjects  to  England  to  make  war 
upon  us  in  the  two  worlds,  and  it  is  to  this  traffic  in  his  troops 
that  the  Prince  owes  the  treasures  he  has  amassed.  This  sordid 
avarice  has  brought  with  it  the  catastrophe  of  his  House,  whow 
existence  on  our  frontiers  is  incompatible  with  the  securitv  «)t 
France.      The   English    may   stiU   be   able    to  corrupt   some 

*  Bignon,   Hutoire   de    France,   v.    435  ff.  ;    Rambaud,   La   domination 
friMifaue  en  AUemagne,  101-27. 

•  Cbrr.  xiiL  904-8,  no.  11,061.  3  Bignon,  vi.  36. 
«  Corr.  xiii.  470-3,  no.  11,167. 
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M>%-creigns  with  gold ;  biit  the  lo«8  of  the  thrones  of  thoae  who 
receive  it  will  be  the  in£iJliblc  consequence  of  the  corruption.  .  . . 
The  people  of  He«e-Caawl  will  be  happier.  Relieved  of  theie 
immente  military  eorch*^  they  will  be  able  to  surrender  theni- 
ae]vi>s  '  '.  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  Bdieved  of 
a  per  •  heir  taxes,  they  will  also  be  governed  by  genetoos 

and  liberal  principles^  principles  which  direct  the  administration 
of  YnxMOt  and  of  her  allies.*  (hi  November  1  the  French  troops 
MUMle  their  entry  into  Caasel,  and  the  Elector  had  but  just  time 
to  escape  in  the  novel  and  uncongenial  attire  of  a  ciWlian. 

The  fall  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  decreed  more  promptly, 
aroused  general  r^ret  in  Germany.  No  Goman  prince  was 
Miore  liked  and  respected  than  the  aged  Charles  William  Ferdi> 
nand,  field-marshal  in  the  Prussian  army,  who  received  a  mortal 
wound  on  the  field  of  Auerstadt.  As  Electoral  Prince  be  had 
won  his  spun  in  the  Se%'en  Years*  War,  and  his  gallantry  had 
evoked  the  tribute  of  an  ode  from  his  august  uncle  Frederick  II. 
Famous  in  war,  he  was  also  an  excellent  ruler  in  times  of  peace. 
A  heavy  debt  bequeathed  by  an  extravagant  predecesscM*  was 
reduced,  if  not  extinguished,  by  the  wise  eoooomies  of  a  Court 
remarkable  in  all  Gomany  fw  its  naturalness  and  simplicity.  At 
the  same  time  the  poll-tax  was  abolished,  the  excise  diminished, 
find  the  lot  of  the  peasantr}*  improved  by  the  reduction  of  tithes 
and  feudal  does.  While  Leisewitx  was  refiiniiuig  the  poor 
law,  and  Carope  carrying  out  educational  experimoits,  the  Duke 
was  feeding  his  restless  eneigj  upon  all  the  details  of  administra- 
'  ion.  *  A  prince,*  he  used  to  say,  *■  must  not  live  in  his  Court,  but 
n  history."     And  as  be  diatted  Platt-Deutsch  with  the  country 

ilk,  or  drafted  the  rotund  preamUe  of  some  beneficent  decree^ 
\\c  felt  that  the  eye  of  history  was  upon  him.  *  He  was  adored 
I IV  his  suf.jrcta,'  aays  a  FVendi  administrator  who  was  sent  into 
tli«  .luili\  III  1806;  *his  acts  of  diarity  ««re  not  reckoned  up, 
for  it  would  have  made  an  endless  rqwtition.  Intelligenoe, 
fKobiiy,  devoiioa  to  the  public  good  were  titles  to  his  fiivour, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  shameAiUy  persecuted  in 

•cmiany  he  placed  a  merchant  named  Jacobson  on  his  Council 
I  devout  Jew,  but  a  virtuous  man  and  a  philanthropist* 

1 : I  economy  of  the  government  was  unfavourable  to  the 

development  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  libraries,  museums. 
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and  picture-galleries  of  the  duchy  were  pennitted  to  starre. 
Charle*  Ferdinatui  was  neither  learned  nor  a  patron  of  letten*. 
But  lie  had  seen  Rome  with  Winkelmann,  he  corresponded 
with  Voltaire,  and  he  cherishetl  a  personal  friendnhip  with 
Mannontel.  'nmugh  his  dull  KngliHh  wife  preferrcnl  her  ganu 
of  ombre  to  the  music  of  Spohr  or  Nardini,  the  Duke  was 
a  genuine  m  '  .  and  practised  his  violin  until  middle  life 
No  prince  in  i  ^  .  was  a  more  finished  gentleman  or  a  Ixttir 
linguist.  Yet  this  versatile  and  accomplished  nature  wns  not 
devoid  of  grave  defects  :  a  somewhat  cloudecl  intelligence,  a  will 
beset  by  swarms  of  misgivings,  an  over-tender  care  for  the  great 
reputation  of  his  youth.  A  (Certain  morbid  self-consciousness 
grew  on  him  with  years.  While  the  world  was  expecting  him 
to  act  and  to  lead,  he  was  anxiously  interrogating  the  looking- 
glass  of  public  report  ^. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Charles  Ferdinand  seemed  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  was  hostile  to  the  Napoleonic  system. 
He  was  a  Guelph  and  the  son-in-law  of  an  English  king ;  he 
held  the  baton  of  a  Prussian  field-marshal ;  his  signature  hafl 
been  unfortunately  attache<l  to  the  manifesto  of  1792,  which 
threatened  Paris  with  ruin  if  Louis  X\'I  were  not  restored  to 
liberty  and  power.  To  the  French  mind  the  name  of  Bnmswick 
had  come  to  be  synonymous  with  all  the  forces  of  aristcKTacy  and 
reaction,  and  it  was  believetl  that  his  influence  had  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  provoking  the  present  war.  Yet  in  truth  no  Grerman 
prince  was  so  genuine  an  admirer  of  France  as  the  nominal  lemh  ? 
of  the  monarchical  crusade.  *  He  delights  greatly  in  France, 
said  Mirabeau  in  1786,  *and  is  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with 
it.'  Indeed,  so  notorious  was  his  attachment  that  early  in  179ii 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  ministry  of  Narbonne  to  take 
over  the  supreme  command  of  the  French  armies  *. 

Borne  off  the  field  of  Auerstadt  mortally  wounded  and 
blinded  in  both  eyes,  the  venerable  conmiander  still  ho{)ed  foi 

*  Pockets,  WUheJm  Ferdinand,  Herzog  in  lirauntirhrcrig ;  Massentmc)! . 
Denkwurdigkeiten  ;  Heiiiemanii,  Die  kenogliche  liihliothek  zu  WoifnibiUtei . 
195  ;  id.,  Getchichte  von  Braunschweig  und  Hannover,  iii.  298  ff.  ;  lieu^^not . 
M^moiru;  Spohr,  Auiobiograp^;  Fitanaunce,  Charle*  WiUiam  Ferdinaml 
Duke  of  Bruntuiek. 

•  Miralieau,  Secret  History  qf  the  Court  of  Berlin,  L  18-21  ;  lievu> 
Uetorique,  i.  157  ff. 
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kiiully  considenition.  *I  know  the  F^wnck,*  he  Raid  to  the 
iMiiilsterwho  n)tinw>I]»l  flij^ht  from  Brunswick,  *!)elter  than  you 
<i(>.  Tliey  will  rt<M|Kvt  an  old  general  woundwl  on  the  Held  of 
liattle.  The  offirvn  will  give  a  ball,  and  go  to  the  comedy,  and 
flirt  with  the  ^irU.  See  to  their  lodgings  and  that  they  lack 
iiuthiiig.''  A  letter  was  sent  to  reoommaid  the  duchy  to  the 
>  lemency  of  the  Eni[)eror. 

Brunswick^s  anticipations  were  disappointed.  Napoleon, 
already  decided  to  dethrone  the  dynasty,  broke  out  into  fiuy 
Ht  the  receipt  of  the  despatch.  *  If  I  were  to  have  the  town  of 
Brunswick  demolished  so  as  not  to  leave  a  xtonc  standing,  what 
would  your  prince  say  ?  Does  not  the  law  of  retaliation  permit 
iiie  to  do  to  Brunswick  what  he  wished  to  do  in  my  capital  ?  ** 
Ilien  after  insulting  the  Duke^s  strat^y  in  the  plains  of 
Champagne  fourteen  years  before.  Napoleon  accused  him  of 
baring  caused  the  war.  *  How  worthy  of  blame  is  this  man, 
who  with  a  word  might  have  averted  disaster,  if,  like  Nestor, 
mising  his  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  councils  he  had  said, 
"  Inconsiderate  youth,  \ie  silent ;  women,  go  back  to  your 
Kpindles,  and  return  to  the  interior  of  your  households.'" ' 

This  would  have  been  a  strange  allocution   for  a  Prussian 

tteld-inarBhal  to  address  to  his  queen,  but  Napoleon  was  not 

the  finest  judge  of  etiquette.    *  Tell  Gnural  Brunswick,'  he  said, 

that  he  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  Prussian 

officer,  but  I  cannot  recognize  a  sovereign  in  a  Prussian  general.' 

He  was  even  more  outspoken  to  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Duke  of 

\Veimar.    *  You  see  what  I  have  done  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

I  intend  to  send  these  Guelphs  back  to  the  Italian  marshes  from 

which  they  sprang.     I  mean  to  crush  them  and  to  destroy  them 

like  this  hat'  (throwing  his  hat  to  the  groundX  *so  that  they 

^  shall  DO  longer  be  remembered  in  Germany  *.' 

WjL   The  third  of  the  minor  victims  was  William  Frederick  oi 

^^Bvmnge,  brother-in-law  to  the  Prussian  King,  who  having  been 

^Hwed  out  of  hb  hereditary  dominions  in  consequence  of  earlier 

*    Prmch  victories,  was  compensated  in  1803  by  a  small  principality 

ri  the  heart  of  Germany  «*«««<«^«»g  of  the  soculariMxl  lands  of 

Kulda  and  Cor^ey,  the  imperial  town  of  Dortmund,  and  some 

abbeys  in  Swabia.    There  wm  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  &te 

*  F.  von  MQlIrr.  Erinmerumgm  mtu  dan  KrieftMtittm ,  02. 
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which  sent  this  revolutionary  young  Lutheran  to  govern  one  of 
the  most  bigoted  Catholic  provinix'M  in  the  Empire.  William 
FVederick  had  been  impressed  by  the  methods  of  JoHcph  II,  and 
the  little  principality  hardly  knew  ibtelf  under  his  stirring  nile. 
A  gay  Court  enlivened  the  sleepy  capital  accustomed  to  the 
ponderous  wa}-!  of  canons.  Strange  Dutchmen  were  reported 
to  hold  various  officrs.  'Ilie  I'niversity  was  turned  into  a 
Lyceum,  and  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  Protestant  pro- 
temon.  There  was  an  end  of  many  monasteries,  and  the  Prince 
aimed  at  depriving  the  clergy  of  educntionnl  control.  A  work- 
house built  for  the  most  part  from  monaKtic  funds  was  an  insult 
to  the  Roman  theory  of  benevolence,  while  an  ordinance  that 
Catholics  and  Protestants  might  be  buried  in  the  same  church- 
yard was  regarded  as  a  gross  outrage  on  religious  decency.  The 
Catholic  mind  of  Fulda  was  even  beginning  to  effervesce  into 
seditious  sermons  and  pamphlets  when  Napoleon  femoved  the 
well-meaning  but  unpopular  Prince.  R^oicnck  WHiiam  nad 
fought  under  the  Prussian  flag,  he  was  wounded  at  Auersiadt 
and  tnken  at  Erfurt.  *The  Prince  of  Orange  will  no  longer 
reign  at  Fulda,^  wrote  Najioleon  to  Mortier  on  October  17  '. 

The  deposition  of  the  Prince  of  Onui^e  from  a  principality 
he  had  only  ruled  for  three  years  and  which  thoroughly  disliked 
him  was  a  step  not  likely  to  cause  any  grave  commotion  of 
opinion  in  Germany.  But  it  was  fiir  otherwise  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Houses  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Brunswick.  No 
one  indeed  was  prepared  to  she<l  tears  over  the  Eh^ctor  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  who  had  been  too  timid  to  fight  and  too  irresolute 
to  make  peace.  He  liad  met  little  more  than  his  deserta.  But 
his  House  was  ancient  and  popular,  and  deep  in  the  German 
nature  was  the  instinct  of  reverence  for  a  family  at  once  old 
and  princely.  And  if  this  was  the  sentiment  with  re.s|)ect  to 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  aroused  a  still 
keener  feeling  of  pity  and  resentment.  'The  tragic  end  of  one 
of  the  most  venerable  and  honoured  figures  in  German  history, 
blinded,  wounded,  and  dying  in  exile,  stirred  the  sentimental 
hearts  of  his  compatriots.  The  expulsion  of  the  Gueiphs  meant 
the  snapping  of  a   great   historical  tradition,  a  tradition  of 

*  Corr.  xiii.  366,  no.  11,023;  Darmstaedter,  Dot  Grottkeraogtkum 
FmJtfuH,  68  ff. 
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a  thooMUid  jean,  blended  with  memories  of  ancient  emperon 

and  many  heroic,  fiunoua,  and  factioot  deeds.     Tlmt  the  Houses 

of  ftvnswick  and  of  Cassel  should  have  been  punuhcd  for  their 

•induct  during  this  campaign  was  to  be  expected.     But  a  mili- 

in-  execution  was  one  thing,  and  the  subversion  of  two  ancient 

iynasties  was  another.     The  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  deed 

vould  have  to  be  judged  by  the  results,  by  the  quality  of  the 

new  governments  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  up  in  place  of 

the  old.     Would  they  be  German  or  French,  conservative  or 

progressive,  strong  or  feeble,  free  or  bound,  lenient  or  tyrannous  ? 

Ilic  army  bulletins  announced  to   Hessians  and  Brunswickers 

a  golden  age.     But  who  was  to  play  the  part  of  Astraea  ?  ^ 

NapoleoD  was  now  master  of  Northeni  Germany  from  end  to 

end.     But   in  this  conquest  he  had  acquired  more  than  the 

immediate  '  il  gain  and  addition  to  hut  military  prestige ; 

he  had   u.: i   a   weapon   against   Great   Britain,     in   the  . 

autumn  of  180S,  when  relations  were  becoming  tense  between 
France  and  England,  Napoleon,  dictating  instructions  to  Otto 
in  T.'>nf)on,  said  that  if  England  insisted  on  stirring  up  war  on 
till  ..>: 'inent,  she  would  compel  the  First  Consul  to  conquer 
Kurope.  Appreciating  his  own  naval  weakness,  he  felt  that  the 
{•on(|tust  of  the  island  was  dubious,  perhaps  iropoasible.  But 
hv  Ulit  vcd  that  the  wealth  of  Fingland  was  fictitious  and 
lotmctiblc,  ignoring  fi^  profound  workings  of  the  English 
industml  wvoiution  and  the  "deep-set  fbwAtions  of  bet  cwn^ 
loercial  im&tDaC^  Like  all  stroi^wiUed  men  he  was  apt  to 
oven  power  of  l^pslation  to  counteract  natural  forces, 

and  tlu  (>}>wtioas  of  the  physiocratic  school  which  contended 
for  fni-  tnide  were  dismiased  with  contempt  as  pestilent 
-  ideolou^-.''  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  England  and 
tiacy  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  coalition  and  that 
;^i.v  .w,...u....  could  be  dried  at  its  source.  The  nation  of  shop- 
keepen  could  be  reduced  to  beggary  by  penistent  exclusion  from 
the  continental  market.    He  could  *  conquer  the  sea  by  the  land  '.^ 

phu  ffmtS  mipHg  ptmr  it  niiisurm.    On  M  mmH  ftiniaH  fM  fmfHt 

'•fiw«fc.'— Ptchoo,  D9  r«s(  4$  Is  /VsaesssM  h  rftiliislfiii  4*  NapO/om, 

liSB  '.» 
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On  Novemljcr  21,  1806,  a  dccTPe  jIhUhI  from  Ik-rlin  drclan-tl 
,the  Britiinnic  I«lei»  in  a  slate  <jf  bItK-kadc.  All  commrnt"  ntu\ 
correitpondence  with  them  waH  forbidden.  Every  British  Kubject 
found  in  any  country  occupicti  by  the  French  troops  or  tho«* 
of  their  aHics  was  to  be  tnade  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  all  En|;liKh 
merchandise  and  property  was  declared  good  priae.  No  shipK 
coming  from  England  or  Rnglinh  colonies  were  to  be  received 
in  any  c*ontinental  port.  Letters  and  packets  addicased  to  an 
Englishman  or  written  in  England  were  to  be  teiied  by  the 
post.  Great  Britain  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  community  of 
civilized  nations. 

To  execute  a  measure  such  as  this  it  was  necessary  for 
Napoleon  to  keep  a  tight  hand  upon  Germany.  *In  this  new 
position,'*  he  explainetl  to  the  Senate,  *  we  have  taken  as  the 
invariable  principles  of  our  conduct  not  to  evacuate  either 
Berlin  or  Warsaw  or  the  provinces  which  the  force  of  arms  has 
thrown  into  our  hands  before  a  general  peace  is  concludwl,  the 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  colonies  are  restored,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Ottoman  Empire  reaffirmed,  and  the  absolute 
independence  of  this  vast  Empire,  the  first  interest  of  our 
people,  irrevocably  consecrated.' 

While  these  proud  words  were  being  written,  the  French 
army  was  enduring  the  horrors  of  a  winter  campaign  in  Poland. 
The  military  power  of  Russia,  though  it  had  been  se%'erelv 
checked  at  Austerlits,  was  still  formidable  in  numbers  and 
courage,  and  it  was  aided  by  the  mud,  the  cold,  and  the  desola- 
tion of  the  plains  of  Poland.  It  was  still  possible  that  Austria 
might  rejoin  the  fray  and  throw  an  army  over  the  Bohemian 
defiles  upon  the  right  flank  of  Napoleon.  In  such  an  event  the 
position  of  the  French  would  indeed  be  desperate.  But  Napoleon 
was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  never  in  his  whole  career  did 
he  display  a  greater  abundance  of  diplomatic  resource. 

Chief  AirrHoairras :  Baillea^  l^rrtumeu  mid  Frankreieh  ;  Oiirkon,  hajt 
ZeitaUfr  der  JtevoiuHon  de»  Kaiterrrieht  und  der  Befrriungtkriege  ;  Lefphvre, 
Hittoirt  dea  CabineU  de  f Europe;  HAusser,  DeuUche  OetckiehU  ;  Bi^on, 
HitUtire  de  France ;  Rambaud,  Domination /ranfmte  em  AOemagne  ;  lionne- 
fons,  Un  alU^  de  NapoUon  ;  Fitzmaurice,  Chartet  WUHam  Ferdinand, 
Duke  qf  Brunnoick;  MasseDbacb,  DenkvnlrdigkeUen ',  L.  Miiller,  Aua 
thinmeoller  ZeU  ;  Thi^baiilt,  MAnoiree. 


CHAPTER  VII 

TILSIT  AND  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
NORTH   GERMANY 

'  Now  TiandnuM  k  boot  de  TAnglctorre ;  nooa  pacifieronii  le  monde, 
et  b  paiz  de  lUiit  wn,  je  I'cipire,  uae  nomreU*  tfpoque  dam  Im  tetea 
do  moode.'— NATOLaoit. 

A  nscscT  despatch  from  Paris  sent  to  the  British  govemmeni 
on  June  4,  1805,  contains  the  following  passage:  *  Bonaparte 
clcaim  to  avenge  himself  for  the  opposition  which  he  has 
experienced  from  Russia  and  to  annul  her  influenc*c  in  Europe. 
TTw  re-eHablukmmt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  In  h'ufafourite 
pUin '.'  The  French  Emperor  had  lon^  followetl  the  fortunes 
(if  Poland^  and  saw  that  this  indolent,  fiery,  and  unfortunate 
people  might  be  of  value  in  his  political  combinations.  Polish 
exiles  swarmed  in  the  ante-rooms  of  the  French  minister  at 
Dresden,  shed  their  blood  for  the  French  cause  in  Italy,  and 
poured  the  story  of  their  wrongH  into  the  sympathetic  ears  of 
Paris.  The  heroes  of  the  War  of  Polish  Independence  clusterwl 
rrmnd  Napoleon  in  Berlin  and  received  his  encouragement. 
'  >hi)W  yooTKlves  worthy  of  your  forefathers,'  he  said  to  a  Polish 
deputation ;  *  they  ruled  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  they  were 
'*  '■  Moscow,  they  took  the  fortress  of  Widdin,  they 

y  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.     In  Warsaw 
I  will  openly  declare  your  indepeodenoe  V   As  the  Grand  Army, 
1  by  Polish  legions  and  the  patriot  Dombrowiki, 
Warsaw,  it  was  reeehred  with  cries  of  welcome  and 
triumphal  arches.     The  hated  Prussians,  who  had  taxed  brandy 
and  iiitiNii  al  instruments,  who  had  disbanded  thi*  Polish  annv, 
alloHctl  r<)li«h  officers  to  starve,  filled  all  the  civil  offices  with 
their  creatures,  lent  money  at  asarioys  rates  to  needy  landlords, 
striven  to  extend  the  donuiion  of  the  dreary  Lotheran  religion 
nnrl  the  hateful  GeriMUi  tongue— these  Pkussians  had  had  their 
^  F.O.,  Frmmett  7S.  •  CSUo,  Fafteaii  Bri^,  U.  4. 
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(lay.     Under  a  Catholic  Kmpcror  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
PuiiHh  kingdom  would  revive. 
"'     If  Napoleon  had  wished  to  reunite  the  forces  of  Austria  and 
j  Russia,  no   more  effective  plan  could  have  been  devised  than 
>  the  restoration   of  the    Poli«h   kingdom.      Both    powers  had 
shared  in  the  partitions  and  were  determined  to  guard  their 
spoils.     By  conceding  then  to  the  full  measure  of  Polish  aspira- 
tions Napoleon  would   have  committed  the  supreme  folly   of 
making  peace  with  Runsia  impossible  and  war  with  Austria 
certain.     But  every  day  spent  in  the  Polish  mud  was  pointing 
to  the  necessity  of  peace.     The  indecisive  and  costly  V  '"    of 
Eylau  had  dashed  the  spirits  of  the  Grand  Army  and  <  1 1  (I 

Napoleon^s  prestige,  nor  could  the  continental   blockade  ever 
be  made  effective  until  Russia  ha<l  been  brou'^ht  to  terms. 

Napoleon  therefore,  while  studious  to  encourage  the  warlike 
propensities  of  his  valuable  allies,  declined  to  commit  himself 
to  any  definite  assurance  which  might  compromise  the  future 
diplomatic  situation.  He  had  never,  so  he  said,  recognized  the 
partitions  of  Poland ;  he  declared  that  he  was  touched  by  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  country  and  by  the  passionate  national 
sentiment  which  exhibited  itself  everywhere.  The  future,  how 
ever,  he  would  only  indicate  in  cloudy  and  solemn  declamation 
•  Will  the  throne  of  Poland,'  so  it  was  written  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  bulletin,  *  l)e  re-established,  and  this  great  nation  resume 
her  existence  and  her  independence?  From  the  depths  of  the 
tomb  will  she  be  bom  again  unto  life .'  God  alone,  who  holds 
the  combinations  in  His  hands,  is  the  arbiter  of  this  great 
political  problem.'  The  Emperor  was  modest,  for  lie  too  would 
I  have  something  to  say  to  the  solution. 

\  At  last  the  decisive  victory  came  (June  1807)  at  Friedlaud. 
marked  by  huge  Russian  losses,  and  inspiring  a  quick  impuls 
of  despair.  Alexander  determined  to  treat  for  peace,  and  thi 
French  and  Russian  Emperors  arranged  to  liquidate  the  un- 
settled affairs  of  Europe  upon  a  raft  on  the  Niemen.  TIk 
main  outlines  of  the  scheme  were  already  fixed  in  Nap<jleon"> 
mind.  Alexander  would  recognize  the  French  conquests  and 
the  French  vassal  kingdoms,  would  offer  his  mediation  to 
England,  and  in  the  event  of  its  lK*ing  declined  would  under- 
take to  join  the  continental  blockade.     Napoleon  on  his  side 
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would  oAr  hit  mediation  to  Turkey,  and  if  this  were  refund, 

would  aakt  his  ally  in  the  partition  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Napoleon  would  be  master  of  the  West,  Alexander  of  the  East 

But  if  the  Imt^c  lines  were  settled,  the  details  were  floating 

and  uncertain.    The  first  plan  submitted  upon  the  French  side 

firovided  for  a  strong  unbroken  chain  of  French  power  fit>m 

(*  to  the  Niemen.     Napoleon  was  to  keep  Hanover, 

.^   iic^wMsatic  towns,  the  coasts  of  Mecklenburg  and  Swedish 

I'omerania,  in  other  words  the  whole  of  the  North  German 

ittoral,  while  Danzig  was  to  be  a  free  town.     Besides  this,  five 

rincipalities  influenced  by  France  and  firmly  attached  to  the 

1  rench  8>-stem  were  to  stretch  across  Northern  Germany :  first 

lierg,  swelled  by  the  Westphalian  possessions  of  Prussia ;  then 

a  State  fonned  out  of  the  territories  of  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and 

Nassau ;  and,  thirdly,  the  new  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  had 

already,  as  we  have  seen,  been  compelled  to  join  the  Rhenish 

Qmfederation.     Silesia,  the  prise  of  so  many  efforts,  would  be 

wrested  from  the  Hohensollems  and  given  to  a  French  prince ; 

while,  lastly,  a  principality  would  be  fonned  out  of  the  Polish 

lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  Prussia  since  1T72  ^ 

T^'"  "'ncrosity  of  Alexander,  whose  conscience  accused  him 

)n,  modified  some  details  in  this  ruthless  scheme,  and 

fiiksia  was  saved  for  the  Hohenzollem  House.     None  the  less 

the  open  and  secret  treaties  of  Tilsit,  which  were  Mgned  between 

France  and  Bju«ti  July  7t  l^t  dealf  *  ^n^^^ny^^^ f.>  »lw. 

looarehy  of  ^Vederick  William.     On  the  eut  and  west  alike 

i'riHIia  was  stripped  of  her  most  precious  posscssiwis.     On  the 

east  the  Polish  provinces  were  made  into  the  Grand-Duchy  of 

Warsaw  and  handed  over  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was 

given  a  military  road  across  Prussian  territory  to  connect  his 

new   with   his   old   dominions.      By  article  9  of  the  treaty 

small  strip  of  Prussian  territory  east  of  the  Niemen  was 

transferred  to  Russia,  nominally  to  establish  the  *  natural  limits,* 

but  in  reality  to  instil  a  drop  of  venom  into  the  relations  of 

St  Petersburg  and  Berlin*.    The  naTtgntion  of  the  Vistula  was 

>  Kardsnbsfy, IknhuMt %fcitiia,ttL  4U ;  Vsndal, jy^dM^sl Akmnif, 
L88. 

•  Accordinir  to  CVinsU  {Mhmkm,  U.  877),  Napoleoa  oAmW  ths  whoU 
Duchj  of  WanMw  to  Aletsndr. 
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to  be  free,  an  advantage  which  would  he  appreciated  Uy  1 1  it- 
new  Saxon  and  Polish  vaasals  of  the  Emperor,  but  Daii/ig, 
which  commanded  this  great  entuary  of  Polish  commerce,  though 
nominally  a  finee  port  under  the  joint  jirotection  of  Prussia  an<l 
Saxony,  was  garrisoned  and  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by 
French  troops.  If  the  Duchy  of  Wnrsaw  was  to  be  composed 
of  the  spoils  of  Prussia  in  the  east,  the  Kin^dont  of  Westphalia 
was  to  be  created  out  of  the  provinces  ceded  by  tlic  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  together  with  other 
territories  then  in  poescsnion  of  Napoleon.  Alexander  agreed 
to  recognize  the  Emperor^s  youngest  brother  Jerome  as  King 
of  Westphalia,  and  despite  the  entreaties  of  Queen  Louiste  the 
important  fortress  of  Magdeburg  was  added  to  his  dominion 
It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  ports  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  Mecklenburg  should  continue  to  be  occupied  by  French 
garrisons  until  the  ratiHcations  of  a  definitive  treaty  with 
England  had  been  exchanged  ^. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  Alexander  expressed 
a  desire  that  Prussia  should  have  S00,000  souls  on  the  left    ' 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  Napoleon  objected  on  the  ground  that  the 
Prussian  State  would  be  interlaced  with  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.     *  In  so  great  an  epoch,'  he  wrote,  *  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  properly  to  define  relations  and  limits.     One 
must  remember  the   evils   produced    by    intermingled    States  • 
witness  the  passage  over  the  territory  of  Anspach.'      But    i^ 
meet  the  Russian  contention  an  article  was  inserted  into  the 
secret  treaty  to  the  effi-ct  that  if  Hanover  were  to  be  united 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Prussia  should  receive  a  com- 
pensation amounting  to  400,000  souls  on  the  left  bank  of  i\u^ 
Elbe  2.  ^ 

A  treaty  with  Prussia  was  signed  on  July  9,  in  which  that 
unfortunate  kingdom  notified  its  acceptance  of  these  term- 
But  this  was  not  the  end  of  Prussian  humiliations.  A  large 
French  army  wa.s  in  occupation  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  was 
not  a  stronghold  in  Prussia  which  had  escaped  the  burden  of 
a  French  garrison.  By  a  convention  signed  at  Konigsberg 
July  12,  1807,  it  was  now  arranged  that  the  French  troops 

*  The  treaties  of  Tilsit  are  printed  in  Vandal^  i.  App.  1. 

*  Oorr.  XV.  384,  no.  12,849. 
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should  be  gradually  withdrawn,  but  only  when  the  war  ooo- 
tributkns  donanded  by  Ni4)oleon  had  been  fully  paid  up.  Am 
the  amount  of  theae  contributions  had  not  yet  been  fixed,  the 
rountr}'  was  tmttd  with  the  appalling  poaeibility  of  an  indefinite 
pin.t>irv  '»''•> ipation. 

said  long  afterwards  that  probably  the  greaiert. 
of  his  life  was  that  he  did  not  dethrone  the  King  of 

I  ' *'    could  to  easily  have  done  so.     *  After  Fried- 

.ve  taken  Sileaia  from  Pnisna,  and  abandoned 
this  province  to  Saxony.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Prus- 
sians were  too  humiliated  not  to  week  voigeance  on  the  first 
opportunity.  If  I  had  acted  thus,  if  I  had  given  them  a  hee 
i-onstitution,  and  had  delivered  the  peasants  from  feudal  slavery, 
the  natioo  would  have  been  content  '.*  But  if  such  had  been 
his  action,  would  he  ever  have  made  peace  with  Alexander,  and 
would  he  not  almost  inevitably  have  been  faced  with  a  com- 
bination between  Austria  and  Russia  ?  After  Eylau,  peace  was 
a  necessity  to  Napoleon.  The  slaughter  had  been  immense,  the 
army  was  profoundly  discouraged,  the  conditions  under  which 
warfare  was  waged  were  gloomy  and  dispiriting.  All  Napoleon^s 
rliplomatic  powers  were  required  to  avert  a  fresh  catastrophe. 
To  have  dethroned  the  King  of  Prussia  would  have  been  as 
fata]  a  step  as  to  have  made  a  King  of  Poland.  And  though 
N'  ifMileon^s  ambitiolM  woe  exorbitant,  they  were  still  mingled 
with  a  dash  ci  prudence. 

In  the  negotiations  of  Tilsit  the  name  of  Poland  was  not 
oven  mentioned.  But  while  Napoleon  refrained  from  reviving 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Poles,  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  the 
support  of  a  gallant  and  enthusiastic  people.  The  creatuw  of 
the  Grand-DuAy  of  Wa»aw.  a  ■mall  Slat^  nt  IJMO  ^^pm^m 
miles,  and  numbering  somethmg  over  two  million  inhabitgnts, 
■•eCmedtobe  the  wise  oowptomisa.  It  etisuwg  oracTf  it  snstsinMJ 
|iatriotism,  it  humiliated  Prussia,  it  gave  France  a  sure  bastion 
•  >n  the  east  At  the  same  time  it  was  essential  to  Aow  that 
the  new  grand-duchy  was  not  intended  to  be  the  nodcas  fcr 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  kiofdom.    When  AknuMhr  tuggesUid 

'  (rMcarm,  Ntftktm  sf  A.  Btkma,  L  946.  Ckuaf^aj  in  1810  sdvissd 
ths  dsBlraelkM  ef  Pnassia  so  the  frsaad  that  Prasria  wss  the  eeotrs 
ofanlft-FVsMhfaiiasoeslaGsrMajr.    Bsnit,  Mhmim,  iat-<L 
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that  the  Grand-Ducal  crown  should  be  offered  to  Jerome, 
Napoleon  was  tempted,  but  declined.  For  a  moment  it  flashed 
into  his  mind  that  Jerome  might  be  married  into  the  Saxon 
House,  so  as  to  link  Warsaw  to  Dresden  and  CasseL  *  Saxony 
joined  to  Westphalia,^  he  said  to  Frederick  Augustus,  *  that 
would  make  a  fine  kingdom/  But  the  objections  to  the  plan 
were  quickly  apparent.  It  would  bring  France  into  dangerous 
and  unpleasant  contact  with  Russia,  and  involve  the  two 
nations  in  all  the  thousand  and  one  altercations  which  arise 
between  contiguous  States.  Accordingly  he  a.sHurcd  Alexander 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend  the  sphere  of  direct 
French  influence  beyond  the  Rhine.  *The  countries  situated 
between  the  Niemen  and  the  Elbe  will  form  the  barrier  which 
will  separate  the  great  empires,  and  deaden  the  pin-pricks  which 
between  nations  precede  the  cannon  shots '.'  If  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  was  not  to  be  French,  it  was  undoubtedly  adroit  to 
offer  it  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  His  loyal  and  lymphatic 
rule  would  calm  Russia  and  please  the  Poles.  Two  Saxon 
Electors  had  already  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  the 
Diet  had  offered  the  crown  in  1792  to  Frederick  Augustus 
himself.  The  new  monarch  spoke  the  Polish  language,  and 
professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor  was  there  any 
likelihood  that  one  of  the  slowest  administrators  in  Germany 
would  thwart  the  habits  or  violate  the  sentiments  of  a  nation 
which,  like  the  Irish,  disliked  the  normal  Teutonic  views  of 
progress.  *  Under  a  Saxon,  eat,  drink,  and  loosen  the  belt,' 
so  ran  the  Polish  proverb  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
if  Napoleon  offered  the  Grand-Ducal  throne  to  Saxony,  he  was 
careful  to  reserve  the  essentials  of  power  for  himself.  By  the 
Convention  of  Dresden,  July  22,  1807,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  alone  permitted  to  have  a  resident  at  Warsaw,  and 
the  Grand-Duke  bound  himself  to  support  a  contingent  of 
30,000  n  en  who  were  to  be  placed  under  the  immetiiate  control 
of  Marshal  Davout.  Limited  on  the  military  side  by  the  French 
marshal,  and  on  the  political  side  by  the  French  resident,  the 
sovereignty  of  Frederic  Augustus  was  reduced  to  a  sham.  To 
render  it  effective  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  appoint 
a  resident  Saxon  viceroy  in  Warsaw,  and  the  Court  of  Dresden 
*  BonnefoDB,  221  ;  Senfft,  90  ;  Corr.  xv.  384,  no.  12,849. 
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nigge«ted  the  luune  of  Prince  Anthooy.  But  since  a  Sftson 
vic«t)y  might  have  edipaed  the  importance  of  the  French 
resident,  the  tdieme  met  with  obstacles  which  Frederick  Augustus 
was  too  languid  to  overroroe. 

While  he  was  yet  at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  summoned  some  Polish 
magnates  to  help  in  the  drafting  of  a  constitutional  statute  for 
the  new  duchy,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  Dresden.  Every 
line  in  this  document,  which  indeed  is  closely  fnshioned  on  the 
French  model,  liears  the  imprint  of  Napoleon.  The  Roman 
(  atholic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State, 
t)iit  all  forms  of  worship  could  be  fully  and  publicly  exercised. 
A  brief  danse  declared  that  serfdom  was  unconditionally 
abolished,  and  that  all  citiaens  were  equal  before  the  law,  and 
tin-  «li<>lt'  fabric  of  French  jurisprudence  and  of  French  judicial 
organization  was  to  be  transplanted  to  the  '  solitudes  of  Poland," 
from  which  the  French  soldiers  looked  back  so  regretfully  to 
ing  landscapes  of  France/  Every  two  years  a  Diet, 
:  of  a  life  Senate  of  18  and  a  Chamber  of  100  members, 
\'  licet  at  Warsaw  for  the  discussion  of  bills  relating  to 

tit)  itic-e,  currency,  civil  and  criminal  law.  But  the  old  ten- 
*  narchy  were  to  be  repressed  with  a  strong  hand. 
of  the  Diet  were  limited  to  fifteen  days,  and  the 
right  of  qxech  confined  to  members  of  these  standing  com- 
inisacNM  and  of  the  King^s  council.  If  the  King  should  quarrel 
with  his  assembly,  it  was  qwcially  provided  that  he  could  carry 
on  the  finances  without  it  There  was  no  danger  that  the 
Chamber  would  be  swept  by  !(udden  waves  of  passion,  for  one> 
thir.1  n  Hrcd  by  rotation  e%-ery  year,  and  the  electoral  lists 
\'  fully  made  up  and  revised  by  government  ofRdals. 

u>,  it  was  nominated  by  the  King.     Indeed 
*''*"  ^t"*  the  key-note  of  the  constitution  in 
lio  (imnd-l)  ritaw  no  len  than  in  France.     The 

!>!;'.    '.     lib-prefects,  the  burgomasiers,  the  municipal  ooon- 
'     he  namsd  by  the  abnntee  monardi  in 
>idwt  were  borrowed  from  the  fiunoiis 
.    to  which  the  Poles   looked  back  with 
'  '•  he  pwence  of  btshops  in  the  Senate 
'  Staniilaa.    Bat  though  both  con- 
reed  in  r>t  ling  the  executive,  they  differed 
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widi '  '■  :'    rt-apect,  for  while  the  constitution  of 

171)1  isijre  of  )M)liti(-al   liberty,  but  hardly 

touched  the  fabric  <>  |)rivilc^>,  in  the  Htatute  of  1807 

MKial  equality  was  <i  tuui    political    liberty   practically 

extinguished. 

1^  That  this  Napoleonic  constitution  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  political  rc^neration  for  Poland  cannot  Ix:  (loubtc-<i. 
It  cured  what  no  Polish  ruler  would  have  dared  to  cure,  and 
what  the  Prussian  law  had  not  attempted  to  cure,  the  cancer 
of  noble  privilege.  The  deep  barriers  between  class  and  class, 
between  the  miserable  down-trodden  peasantry,  the  outcast 
traders  of  the  Ghetto,  the  indolent  and  profligate  nubility,  were 
cast  down  with  a  powerful  hand.  The  constitution  of  1791 
had  venture*!  a  timid  protest  against  the  noble  who  broke  a 
contract  which  he  had  made  with  his  peasants.  The  Pnissian 
law  had  permitted  marriages  between  nobles  and  the  higher 
rank  of  burgesses  in  rare  and  special  cases.  But  Na|X)Ieon  with 
one   gesture   decreed   the    freedom   of  the   village,    and   meulv 

,  peasant,  Jew,  and  noble  the  equal  citizens  of  a  common  State. 
The  legislation  of  the  Saxon  sovereign — le  midecm  maigr6  lui, 
as  he  was  termed  in  the  witty  salorui  of  Warsaw — filled  in  the 
cursory  outlines  of  the  Polish  Lycurgus.  By  a  decree  of 
TVrrmhfr  f^,  1*^,  thf  pwiant  ""°  penuit£ed  to  quit,  his 
holding,  and  *^'"  ^'^'"  *'^u'v<'"»-  f>f  i"»ifl  jfftf,ilf*'^*^*^^  by  ihtt  aboli- 
tion of  the  jIo  and  pwinnnt  property. 
An 'end  was  made  of  the  feartiil  punishments  which  had  hitherto 
disgraced  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  country,  and  afUr 
March  18,  1809,  no  criminal  could  be  racked  on  the  wheel, 
flogged  in  public,  or  burnt  alive.  A  central  committee  was 
formed  in  1810  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  elementary  education,  to 
draft  a  school  code,  aiui  to  take  measures  preliminary  to  the 
selection  of  elementary  school-books.  Sanitary  administration, 
the  very  idea  of  which  was  unfamiliar  in  Poland,  was  entnisted 
to  the  8uper>'ision  of  a  central  medical  council ;  and  by  the 
formation  of  a  commercial  college,  of  a  law  school  at  Warsaw, 
and  of  a  school  of  administrative  science,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  open  the  eyes  of  intelligence  among  the  governing  class  of 
the  duchy. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  reforms  so  revolu- 
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tionAjry  as  these  would  be  altogether  welcome.     The  spirit  of 

rohind  was  •risiocrmtic.  Catholic,  and  anarchical;  the  ^irit 
of  the  constitution   was  egalitarian,  secular,  and  oentraliaed. 

llkough  the  hitler  clergy  of  Wanaw,  who  may  have  been  more 
inldligent  or  more  serrile  than  their  brethren,  consecrated  the 
Civil  Code  in  the  cathedral,  and  listened  to  an  eloquent  sermon 
upon  its  merits,  yet  its  introduction  was  felt  to  be  an  humiliation 
and  a  national  disaster.    The  Commons  were  unable  to  luider* 

land  the  laification  of  marriage  and  the  interfermoe  with 
paternal  anthority ;  the  nobles,  espedaUy  the  Lithuanian 
iioUes,  detested  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  we  have  it  on 

lie  word  of  Davout,  that  if  the  power  of  the  clei^  had  not 
already  been  broken  by  the  Prussians,  there  would  have  been 
H  Poliih  edition  of  the  Vend^  directed  against  some  of  the 

iistitutions  of  the  Code.  It  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
the  barbarous  character  of  the  country  that  Lubicnski,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  was  re^KMSsible  for  the  introduction 
of  the  French  judicial  system,  was  generally  suspected  of 
wishing  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  fortunes  of  the 
ooimtry  by  his  ascendency  over  the  law  courts,  nor  was  the 
design  considrred  to  be  ill^timate.  It  was  the  prevalent 
opinicm  that  a  judge  who  decided  against  the  interests  of  his 
own  fiunily  had  fiuled  to  perform  his  duty  ^ 

To  acclimati»  the  principles  of  a  modem  civilized  State  in 
an  atmosphere  so  sbrange  and  mwongenial  would  have  required 
force,  time,  and  good  will.  But  the  King  of  Saxony  was  only 
an  occasional  visitor,  and  his  Polish  ministers  were  either  in- 
competent or  secretly  hostile  to  the  Frendi  system.  Napoleon 
Ium!  advised  Frederick  Augustus  not  to  *  burden  his  6nanoes  with 
the  Prussian  employ^  who  were  in  the  duchy,*  or,  in  other 
words,  to  lasBi-ft  all  State  employments  to  the  Poles.  So  the 
great  names  in  the   patriotic  annals  of  Polish  history  were 


■  MmrMml  JkmAt,  ii.  74,  230 ;  Smffl, 
17  8;  Skarbek,  IMf^  Xifitmm  WmmmmmU^,  I  140, 141,  188,  lM-7. 
I  h0  JUmiitmr,  Aof  .  IB,  1810,  gives  a  ewkMH  aeeoont  of  the  coassenitioo 
of  the  Code  in  Hm  CrthaAial  oT  Craeow,  wkso  it  wm  •ztanded  to  tks 
roar  GalktMi  iluyaitaiwiti  wUek  had  bssn  sMsd  •ttu  tks  war  of  1800. 
AflMT  tiw  oAes  the  Mikap  IkaateW  oat  the  7W  Jkmm  snd  ths  flribwyWc 
Vyifcwisw,  sod  thsn  p>pe«t<t<  to  ths  Boasseiatipa  of  ths  Cods. 
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promoted  to  places  of  honour,  ami  while  Malachuwtiki,  head  of 
the  patriotic  party  in  1791«  was  made  President  of  the  Council, 
Joseph  Poniatowski,  nephew  of  the  last  King  of  Poland,  became 
Minixter  of  War.  But  while  this  measure  secured  for  the 
administration  a  certain  air  of  popularity,  it  was  not  without 
immediate  drawbacks.  The  Poles  were  unaccustomed  to  office 
hours,  suspicious  of  Western  novelty,  and  divided  by  cabals,  and 
to  the  punctual  French  mind  the  Cabinet  at  Warsaw  presented 
a  distressing  spectacle.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  repress  the 
effervescence  of  a  people  in  whom  the  habit  of  discussion  and 
invective  had  been  strengthened  by  centuries  of  aristocmtic 
anarchy.  The  Polish  deputies  endured  the  ennui  of  their 
official  parliament  for  the  stipulated  fifteen  days,  but  when  once 
the  Marshal  had  declared  this  assembly  to  be  dissolved,  they 
continued  their  sessions  informally  and  loaded  the  ministry  with 
abuse.  The  debates,  lately  so  arid,  now  became  passionate  and 
tumultuous,  and  Poland  was  gratified  by  a  spectacle  which 
recalled  the  good  old  days  of  liberty  and  disorder.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  if  some  features  in 
the  Napoleonic  programme  were  altered  or  obliterated.  While 
the  government  of  Dresden  was  far  from  brave,  the  Polish 
aristocracy  was  a  military  asset  which  might  be  squandered  by 
undue  harshness  or  by  misplaced  philanthropy,  so  the  peasant 
continued  to  perform  corveea  and  to  pay  dues,  and  the  Hebrew 
population,  though  admitted  to  civil,  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
jealously  excluded  from  political  rights'. 

It  must  be  reinemlxred  that  at  the  time  of  its  creation 
the  Grand- Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  lying  waste  and  desolate. 
Some  liberal  provisions  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants, some  compensation  for  the  losses  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  war,  would  have  gone  far  to  commend  the 
new  institutions,  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  as  to 
the  future  of  the  country.     This,  however,  was  not  the  course 

A 

'  BignoQ,  Histoin  de  France,  x.  378  ;  Laabe,  Oetetjuamrnhmg,  ii.  143  ff. , 
iv.  120  ff.  The  preamble  of  the  decree  of  Jan.  29,  1812,  freeing  the  Jews 
of  the  duchy  from  the  conscription  on  payment  of  700,000  gulden,  is 
characteristic.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  (1)  that  they  are  not  citizens, 
(2)  that  they  are  unworthy  of  the  noble  profession  of  arms,  (3)  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted. 
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which  oommended  itwlf  to  Napoleon.  So  far  from  helping 
PoUnd  along  Um  road  of  prosperity,  he  plunged  her  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  moraas  of  destitution.  He  reserved  domains  to 
the  ralue  of  26,582,000  francs  to  sene  as  dotations  for  his 
marshals  and  generals.  The  duchy  was  not  only  burdened 
with  the  support  of  a  large  army,  but  compelled  to  repay  the 
sums  which  Napoleon  had  advanced  to  his  Polish  allies  during 
the  war.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Bayonne  in  1809,  the  King 
of  Saxony  was  forced  to  make  a  ruiiums  bargain  with  the 
Emperor,  buying  for  a  sum  of  20,000,000  francs  the  right 
which  France  claimed  to  have  inherited  from  Prussia  of  re- 
covering private  debts  to  the  amount  of  45,000,000  from  the 
bankrupt  proprietors  in  the  duchy.  Nothing  was  a  source  of 
greater  weakness  to  the  Court  of  Dresden  than  the  attempt  to 
recoTer  these  miserable  Prusttian  debts.  It  made  the  Saxon 
name  odious  among  the  Poles,  and  produced  incessant  friction 
with  the  Court  of  Berlin. 

From  first  to  last,  then,  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  presented 
a  lamentable  spectacle.  The  burden  of  an  army,  French  and 
Puliiih,  which  in  the  autumn  of  1807  amounted  to  86,000  men, 
the  ruin  of  the  expcnt  trade  in  com  owing  to  the  continental 
blockade,  the  reuKUvelesa  rigour  with  which  first  the  agents  of 
the  Frendi  and  then  the  agents  of  the  Saxon  government 
pursued  the  creditors  of  Prussia,  created  uneasineas,  discord,  and 
distress.  As  early  as  September  1807  rumours  were  fljring  that 
H  was  the  Emperor^s  intention  to  ruin  the  country  and  then 
abandon  it  Though  the  King  of  Saxony,  with  rare  generosity, 
refused  to  touch  a  penny  of  the  Civil  List  allotted  to  him  as 
Grand-Duke,  there  was  a  deficit  of  21,000,000  in  the  budget  of 
1808.  Napoleon,  indeed,  so  far  yielded  to  the  oomplainbt  of  the 
inhabitants  as  to  take  8,000  Poles  into  FVendi  pay,  and  to 
summon  them  to  France.  But  the  country  was  never  able  to 
attain  financial  equilibrium,  despite  the  introduction  of  novel 
and  rigovoua  Ibrnia  of  taxation.  In  1810  the  expenditure  was 
almoft  double  the  revenue;  in  1811  the  duchy  was  practically 
ruined.  The  pay  of  the  troopa  in  October  of  that  year  was 
eleven  months  in  arrear;  the  aoldien  had  no  boota  or  winter 
trousers ;  there  was  neither  coin  nor  credit,  and  the  contractors 
nefbsed  to  advance. 
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*The  diftsoluiion  of  the  Polish  army,'  wrote  Poniatowski, 
^iieems  almont  inevitable/  Indeed,  since  the  creation  of  the 
State,  the  revenues  had  never  reached  two-thirds  of  their 
estimated  value.  '  Nothing/  says  de  Prsdt,  who  went  to 
Warsaw  in  the  Hummer  of  1812,  *  could  exceed  the  misery  at 
all  classes.  The  army  was  unpaid,  the  officers  were  in  rags; 
the  best  houses  were  in  ruins,  and  the  greatest  lords  were 
obliged  to  leave  Warsaw  from  the  want  of  money  wherewith 
to  provide  their  tables  */ 

*This  languishing  and  almost  agonizing  body,'  as  Davout 
described  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw  in  1808,  was  kept  alive 
by  the  hope  that  some  day  or  other  Napoleon  would  rej<»tore  the 
ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  its  ample  diniensiunso/  For  this 
end  the  patriots  of  Warsaw  endured  the  conscription,  and,  what 
was  even  worse,  the  incessant  and  harassing  inquisition  of 
Davout's  spies.  Though  the  miserable  and  distractwl  ministers 
were  liable  to  have  their  papers  visited  by  the  French  police, 
their  conduct  reprimanded  by  the  French  resident,  and  their 
subordinates  dismissed  and  banished  at  the  word  of  the  French 
general;  though  every  letter  which  passed  through  the  post 
was  read  by  a  spy,  and  every  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  was  submitted  to  a  censor,  still  the  government 
laboured  on.  The  one  hope  of  all  the  patriots  was  a  new  war, 
and  the  one  school  of  civic  discipline  was  the  army.  Indeed, 
the  megalomania  of  the  Poles,  which  no  misfortune  could 
quench  and  no  experience  could  temper,  was  the  sole  spiritual 
force  which  united  the  duchy  to  France  '. 

Even  before  the  formation  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  Napoleon 
had  taken  steps  towards  the  organization  of  his  conquests  in 
Western  Germany.  On  October  28,  1806,  soon  after  Jena, 
a  decree  was  issued  establishing  five  military  governments  in  the 
States  which  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  Brunsw  ick,  Hanover, 
and  Orange-Nassau.  General  Loison  was  named  Grovemor  of 
Mark,  Miinster,  Tecklenburg,  and  Osnabriick ;  (Jeneral  Golxrt 
of  Minden  and  Paderbom.  Grcneral  Bisson  was  sent  to  Bruns- 
wick, General  Thiebault  to  Fulda,  and  General  Clarke  to  Erfurt. 

*  Mazade,  it  48,  115 ;  Poniatowski  to  Eckmuhl,  Oct  12,  Nov.  22, 
Dec.  14, 1811 ;  A.  F.  iv.  1656-7  ;  de  Pradt,  Ambtutade  d  Varwooie, 

*  Mazade,  u.  26, 107, 182,  391. 
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On  the  tuimc  day  Mortier  was  onlercd  to  occupy  llene,  and 
to  ap{M)iiit  Cveneral  Lagrange  military  governor  of  the  country  ; 
while,  finally^  by  the  end  of  November  Haiiover  waa  again  in 
French  handa,  and  formed  a  ■eventh  military  government  under 
Manthal  Mortier. 

It  in  important  to  remember  the  existence  of  tliesc  military 
governments,  for  they  formed  an  ewCDtial  part  of  the  Napoleonic 
'  some  of  them  lasted  for  several  years,  as  for  instance 
1 1  iiich  remained  under  military  rule  till   1810,  and 

Erfurt,  which  never  obtained  anything  better.  There  were 
th(  refore  a  good  many  Gennans  whose  impressions  of  French 
rule  were  mainly  derived  not  from  the  fully  organised  ttudied 
principalities  like  Westphalia  or  Berg,  but  from  the  unorganized 
rudimentary  unstudied  military  govemnK-ntH,  like  Fulda  or 
Hanover.  Then  again  some  of  these  rudimentary  governments 
were  afterwards  superseded  by  organized  Napoleonic  States. 
Hiere  was,  so  to  speak,  a  military  preface,  often  not  very  amiable 
in  tone,  to  the  new  State  or  to  some  part  of  it,  but  whether 
amiable  or  liarsh  these  military  preludes  could  not  be  without 
iwfliience  in  the  sequel,  and  thus  they  deserve  a  passing  word. 

To  enforce  the  continental  blockade,  to  spare  the  French 
taxpayer  the  cost  of  the  war,  to  eonent  the  loyalty  and  to 
refresh  the  courage  of  marshals,  generals,  or  civil  servants,  to 
retain  in  the  power  of  France  provinces  which  might  be  used 
as  objects  of  compensation  in  any  peace  negotiations,  such  were 
the  main  motives  which  underlay  the  military  government. 
The  structure  of  these  governments  was  extremely  simple.  The 
province  would  be  allowed  to  retain  its  old  laws  and  customs, 
but  it  would  be  goveroed  by  a  French  military  oflkser,  held  down 
by  a  French  military  force,  and  compelled  to  contribute  dotations 
to  the  manhals,  contingeota  to  the  army,  and  contributions  to 
the  treasury  of  Fhuioe.  In  each  government  the  general  would 
be  assisted  by  an  in^Mctor  or  sub-inspector  of  reviews,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  control  the  finanoa,  and  to  submit  daily  reports 
upon  the  financial  situatioa  to  the  inapector-in-chicf,  and  this 
financial  expert  was  assisted  by  a  receiver  who  was  subordinate 
to  the  recn'iver-general  of  the  ccmtributtons  of  the  (trand  Army. 
Nor  was  tliis  the  sole  limitation  to  the  power  of  tlie  military 
proconsul.   Apart  from  the  very  vigilant  supenridoo  of  Napoleon 
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himiwlf,  who  systematically  encouraged  the  habit  of  delation 
among  the  officers,  and  exhibited  a  most  mariced  and  well- 
grounded  distrust  of  French  military  probity,  the  ■oldicr-rulem 
in  Grermany  were  in  1808  placed  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Davoiit  or  of  Bemadotte.  Frequently  changed  from  place 
to  place,  they  were  unable  to  acquire  any  durable  influence.  But 
all  the  watchfulness  of  the  Emperor  could  not  prevent  embezzle- 
/  /  ment  and  peculation  *. 

Of  the  military  governments  established  in  Grermany  in  1806, 
I  that  of  Hesse  was  perhaps  the  most  respectable.     Here  the  two 
chieftains,  Lagrange  the  general,  and  La  Martilliere  the  in- 
tendant,  though  not  above  pecuniary  temptations,  were  capable 
and  on  the  whole  well-conducted*.      Lagrange  in  particular 
waa  conspicuous  for  his  humane  temper,  his  excellent  political 
judgement,  and  his  soldierly  l)earing.     The  province  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  govern  presented  peculiar  difficulties.     It 
regretted  its  old  Elector,  it  was  full  of  a  population  trained  in 
the  use  of  arms,  it  was  covered  with  wooded  hills  not  ill-suited 
to  guerilla  warfare.     The  orders  of  Napoleon  were  acconlingly 
stringent,  precise,  and  exasperating.     *  Destroy  the  fortificaticjns 
of  Marburg  from  top  to  bottom.     Blow  up  the  fortifications  of 
jHanau,  so  that  the  place  is  as  flat  as  my  hand.     Transport  to 
I  Mainz  all   the  artillery,  all  the  magazines,  all  the  furniture, 
I  statues,  and  effects  of  the  palaces  of  the  Court.     Disarm  the 
(  country  strictly.     Do  not  leave  a  cannon  or  a  gun.     Execute 
^my  orders,  and   arrest  and  send    to  France  the  colonels  and 
the   officers.     Send   an    intendant    and  a  receiver    of  contri- 
butions to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  Prince.     For  the  rest, 
you  may   treat  the  country  gently,  but  if  there   is   the  least 
I  movement  anywhere  make  a  terrible  example.     Let  the  first 
/village  which  stirs  be  pillaged  and  burnt ;    let  the  first  assem- 
jraage  be  dispersed,  and  its  chiefs  brought  before  a  military 
/commission.     Let  no  prince  of  the  House  of  Hesse,  not  even 
'the  women,  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  country.     Give  them  their 
passports.     Dismiss  all  the  8er>ants.     Do  this  with  exactitude, 
with  firmness,  but  with  all  the  French  good  nature,  and  with 

*  Some  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  Napoleon's  attitude  to  the  army 
by  Gustave  Canton,  NapolAm  antimilitarirtf, 

*  Bmnner,  General  Lagrange  aU  Goux-^meur  in  UeMMn-CoMael ,  .TO,  .31. 
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all  the  regard  due  to  the  sex.  ...  If  there  is  anything  to  be 
done  which  «an  be  uaeiiil  to  this  population  and  content  it, 
such  as  the  mtppnanoa  of  tome  onerous  duty,  let  me  know  ^^ 

Sudi  then  are  the  main  principles.  The  country  must  be 
disarmed,  reprewed,  pillaged  of  its  art  treasures,  but  compensated 
Cor  these  evils  by  some  popular  reforms,  such  as  do  not  com- 
promise the  principles  of  authority.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
initial  mearorrs  of  Lagrange  {Mroduced  a  revolt.  The  old 
«oldieri  of  Soothem  Hease,  resenting  disarmament,  and  lieing 
oommandfd  upon  pain  of  death  to  report  themselves  in  their 
barracks,  in  order  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army  of  the  French 
Rmpire,  broke  into  insurrection.  Many  of  their  officers,  who 
had  refused  to  serve  under  the  French  colours,  were  already 
immured  in  the  fortress  of  Mainz,  and  it  was  believed  that 
a  plot  was  on  foot  to  ci4>ture  and  exile  the  whole  Hessian  array. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  affair  would  be  serious,  for  the 
castle  of  Marburg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and 
4inall  French  detachments  were  put  to  rout  at  Hersfeld  and 
■Smalkalden.  But  the  men  were  ill-led,  ill-combined,  and  half- 
hearted, and  the  efertescence  soon  subsided  as  Greneral  Barbofs 
troops  poured  in  from  the  south.  In  spite  of  the  Draconian 
orders  of  Napoleon,  Lagrange  handled  the  situation  with 
judicious  clemency.  When  the  revolt  first  broke  out,  he  issued 
proclamations  promising  a  general  amnesty  to  those  who  would 
return  to  their  duty  by  a  certain  date.  There  were  no  holo- 
causts of  towns  or  x-illages,  and  hardly  more  than  ten  of  the 
iusuigBuis  sofiered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
clemency  of  General  Barbot  at  Hersfeld  was  equally  statesman- 
like, but  it  was  both  stimulated  and  rewarded  by  the  bribes  of 
the  inhabitants'. 

The  province  of  Fulda — poor,  hilly,  sylvan,  ignorant,  without 
industry  or  manufacture — was,  as  we  have  seen,  allotted  to 
General  ThiAault  His  intendant  reported  great  adminiAtrative 
confbsioa  as  a  result  of  the  ftequent  dianges  onder  the  ()ran^> 
r^ime.  lliere  was  difficulty  in  getting  infematkm  about  the 
domains ;  the  forests  were  not  surveyed ;  there  was  no  adminis- 
tration of  princely  gardens  or  Bsheries,  and  here  as  daewhere  in 

*  CWr.  sUL  47»-80,  ae.  11,174. 

*  Vsp  MttUsr,  Au$  ttmrnwrnt  JUL 
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Germany  the  French  mind  was  shocked  by  the  dearth  of  exact 
statisticM  V  The  military  contribution  laid  by  Napoleon  upon 
this  little  district  amounted  to  about  a  tnillion  franca,  and  ai, 
besides  this,  the  provinee  had  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  governor  and  the  government,  not  to  speak  of  miscellaneous 
military  nxiuisitions,  the  scnitiny  of  the  intcndant  was  doubt- 
less minute  and  unsparing.  lUhe  memoirs  of  the  lively  general, 
however,  show  us  some  of  the  more  pleasant  as  well  as  some  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  French  rule.  While  the  finances 
of  the  country  were  crippled,  the  governor  realized  212,500 
francs  in  144  days.  He  organized  concerts,  brought  a  pastry- 
cof)k  from  Cassel,  and  *  added  to  the  productions  of  the  country 
the  finest  fish  of  the  Rhine,  the  pheasants  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
pat^  of  Strasburg.^  A  battalion  of  light  infantry  was  raised 
for  the  Emperor''8  service,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
volunteers.  Sinc*e  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  a  French 
proconsul  to  denude  his  province  of  its  choicest  treasures,  it  was 
necessary  for  Thidbault  to  explore  all  the  |)ossibilitie8  of  loot. 
The  Prince-Bishops  of  Fulda  had  not  been  patrons  of  the 
arts,  and  even  if  they  had  converted  their  tithes  into  Rembrandts 
or  Raphaels,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  French  general 
would  have  been  an  undiscriminating  admirer.  But  in  default 
of  pictures  there  were  three  tons  of  the  best  Johannesberg 
vintage  in  the  cellar,  a  chamois  incarcerated  in  a  wooden  cage 
and  said  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  taken  alive,  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  chests  containing  the  librar}'  of  the  defunct 
abbey  of  Weingarten.  ITie  mercurial  governor  settled  with 
avidity  upon  these  miscellaneous  trophies.  A  travelling-cage 
was  constructed  for  the  beast,  the  precious  fluid  was  bottled 
under  the  eyes  of  the  satrap  and  despatched  to  the  Emperor  and 
to  influential  friends,  while  the  rarest  manuscripts  from  the 
monastic  collection  found  their  way  into  the  Imperial  Library 
in  Paris. 

General  Thiebault  intimated  that  he  was  fortunate  in 
succeeding  an  unpopular  and  Protestant  prince.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Fulda  frequented  the  levies,  appreciated  the  dinners, 
and  admired  the  piety  of  a  Catholic  ruler ;  the  old  councils 
and  the  old  stiff  ceremonial  remained  as  before,  nor  was  there 
*  Affmrtt  Hrangirtt,  Mimoirtt  et  document*:  AUemagne,  137. 
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any  diange  in  t))c  men  who  carried  on  the  civil  buniness  of  the 
province.  But  the  wei^^t  of  the  contributions  was  appalling. 
A  native,  after  two  yttn^  experience  of  FVench  rule,  wrote  the 
following  words:  *A11  the  veins  of  the  province  have  been 
opened,  and  it  will  bleed  to  death  *.* 

Tlie  noond  militaiy  occupation  of  Hanover  was  characterised 
by  exactions  which  were  equally  pitilesw.      *The  Hanoverian 
Ertatc*,*  wrote  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  0<tnber  19,  1806,  *  have 
been  ■H*w>»l—  enough  to  offer  me  800,000  francs  a  month  from 
the  revenues  of  their  country ;  they  must  pay  1,200,000  francs 
a    month,  and  10,000  thalov  a  week/    The  French   officials 
upon  the  spot.  General  Lascaloette  and  Intendant  Belleville, 
formerly  prefect  in  the  department  of  Loire  Infeilture,  were 
humane  and  sympathetic,  and  did  evenihing  which  lay  within 
their  power  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  their  subjects.     Dam, 
informed    by  Belleville,  submitted    a    report   to  the    Emperor 
which  painted  in  true  and  terrible  colours  the  financial  ex- 
haustion of  the  country-,  its  revenue  diminisheil  from  15,000,000 
to  9,000,000,  it*  debt  increased  during  the  French  octujiation  by 
S2,000,000,   while  the  increase  on  the  total  expenditure  was 
estimated  at  over  67,000,000.     The  Hanoverian  officials  would 
not  help   to  raue  the  taxes,  and   it  would  be  impossible  to 
replace  them  by  Frenchmen  who  did  not  know  the  locality. 
A  loan  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  Estates  had  no  credit, 
and  if  the  Estates  and  the  domainial  chambers  were  dissolved, 
the  French  administrators  would  be  obliged  to  *  seize  the  threads 
of  a  complicated  and  little-known  administration.^     Daru  con- 
w(]uently  advised  that  the  imperial  demands  should  be  abated, 
and  tiiat  600,000  francs  a  month  should  be  exact<ed  in  money, 
bcaidet  contributions  in  kind.     Periiaps  also  an  extraordinary 
revenue  of  2,000,000  mi^t  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  lioreit 
timber.     But  e\en  these  dwnands  were  &r  too  exorbitant,  and 
met  with  the  itrum^est  prolcils  from  the  standing  commisaon 
of  the  Hanoverian  Eetatet.    The  payment  of  600,000  francs 
could  at  most  be  made  Ibr  five  months,  and  the  sale  of  forest 
timber  would  destroy  the  capital  retouroes  of  the  country.    As  it 
was,  the  country  was  being  plundered  by  six  diflerent  Frvnch  offi- 
cials.   There  was  MarJml  Brune  in  the  Hanae  towns.    Recruits 
*  DaniHtMtor,  Dtss  Oi  iislii  s^phw  J^mm^t,  66-7. 
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were  marching  through  Hanover  to  join  Marshal  Morticr  in 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania.  At  Haineln,  General  Treilhanl 
required  the  conHtruftion  of  a  hospital  for  12,000  men,  and 
the  support  of  6,000  invalids.  From  Erfurt  Lemarquant  wax 
making  requisitions  for  the  building  of  magazines,  nut  to 
speak  of  the  cost  involved  by  the  new  military  roads.  Since 
the  French  troops  had  entered  the  country,  no  less  than 
804,488  thalers  had  been  expended  on  their  service. 

The  rerooDstranoes  of  the  Hanoverians  were  by  this  time 
familiar  to  Napoleon,  and  he  had  a  short  way  of  dealing  with 
them.  *  I  have  ordered,'  he  wrote,  March  23,  1807,  '  that  the 
States  of  Hanover  should  pay  so  much  a  week.  They  must 
pay  it.  .  .  .  Make  the  States  understand  that  if  they  do  not  pay 
one  day  or  other,  we  shall  take  extraordinary  measures  to 
compel  them  ^.'  In  April  two  Hanoverian  ministers  were  expelled 
the  country,  but  still  there  was  no  money.  In  Septeml)er  the 
Estates  were  dissolved,  and  five  of  the  most  prominent  members 
were  imprisoned.  Yet,  despite  the  coup  cTHat^  the  old  diffi- 
culties still  persisted.  Two  members  of  the  new  govenunent 
commissions  formed  by  General  Lascalcette,  Meding  and  Von 
Miinchhausen,  were  pronounced  opponents  of  France,  and  offered 
a  passive  resistance  to  French  proposals. 

Yet,  exorbitant  as  those  proposals  were,  they  were  based 
upon  principles  of  rational  finance.  Belleville  declined  to 
recognize  the  old  provincial  fiscal  distinctions,  and  swept  away 
all  the  aristocratic  fiscal  privileges.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Electorate  a  single  tax  was  levied  over  its  whole 
surface ;  for  the  first  time  the  Hanoverian  nobility  were  dosed 
with  the  bitter  but  salutary  medicine  of  progressive  imposts. 
But  more  was  demanded  than  could  ever  be  forthcoming  from 
the  normal  methods  of  taxation,  and  the  intendant  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  violent  measures.  On  December  25,  1807, 
Belleville  demanded  a  forced  loan  of  10,000,000  from  the 
wealthy.  The  loan  was  to  be  paid  within  three  terms  of 
twenty  days.  If  the  first  third  was  not  paid  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  term,  at  least  five  soldiers  and  one 
non-commissioned  officer  would  be  quartered  in  the  house  of 
each  delinquent.  If  within  twenty  days  these  measures  were 
^  Corr.  ziv.  604,  no.  12,131. 
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not  effective  the  proprietor  wm  to  be  driven  from  hi«  hou<«e, 
and  his  movables  aiui  if  nectmary  his  imniovableH  sold  by  auction. 
Yet  hanh  meamm  cannot  force  money  out  of  empty  pockets, 
and  by  September  8,  1806,  only  8,576,000  frnncD  had  lieen  paid 
in  to  the  FVvndi  receiver,  despite  the  (act  that  a  supplementary 
loan  had  been  raised  from  the  poor.  It  was  not  half  the 
original  sum  demanded. 

It  is  unneoeMary  to  punue  the  details  of  Hanoverian  fiscal 
history  during  the  French  occupation.  Two  observations  may, 
however,  be  made.  In  Hanover,  as  in  all  the  other  *  reaened  ' 
provinces  in  Germany,  ^fr**  *U»ny|n  ^^y  ypg[|^»«»<<  from  tht; 
^♦k^  jywJwn  fff  revenue,  and  rehaif rf  firillll  all  fhargri  mw 
*^*°**  "°MtT**^  ^*^  t^'g"^  o^*^  adminiitoatinp.  The  obvious 
Sonne  Ihanfote  from  which  the  Hanoverian  deficit  could  be 
diminfalMd  was  cut  of!'  and  diverted  for  the  benefit  either  of  tlie 
manhals  and  generals  who  had  received  dotationti,  or  else  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  exchequer.  In  the  second  place,  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  Hanover  experienced  in  meeting  tlie 
fiscal  demands  of  the  Emperor,  led  to  the  exercise  of  a  strict 
control  over  the  general  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  French 
intendant  He  was  obliged  to  intiist  that  no  money  should  be 
expended  upon  any  purpose,  central  or  local,  without  his  leave, 
and  eventually  he  went  so  far  as  to  allocate  a  monthly  sum  of 
500  tluders  for  the  current  eipenars  of  government.  ^be\| 
repentission  of  the  French  OTTHpr*^***  waa  thus  feltUL^ei^il 
sphere  of  life^  The  payments  to  magistrates  and  officials  were 
curtailed ;  TEe  members  of  the  Estates  no  longer  received  their 
saUries ;  arrears  of  interest  on  the  debt  and  arrears  of  pensions 
due  to  Hanoverian  officers  were  simply  repudiated— in  a  word, 
the  whole  civil  sendee  of  the  country  was  starved.  By  the  end 
of  1809,  the  French  occupation  had  probably  cost  the  electorate 
between  40,000,000  and  50,000,000  franca,  and  Belleville  repre- 
sented that  the  Frtnch  army  alone  had  swallowed  up  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  gross  inooroe  of  the  oountiy.  -^    ■ 

Meanwhile^  Napoleoa*s  oontrol  of  Germany  was  complete.  \ 
Austerlitx  had  confirmed  his  supremacy  in  the  south,  Jena 
had  given  him  the  oonmand  of  the  north,  TUait  secured  him 
from  danger  in  the  east      Phiada  lay  crashed  and  muti- 
lated, deprived  of  her  fairest  provinoes,  occupied  by  a  foreign 
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/  Array,  condemncci  to  jwiy  a  huge  contribution,  and  to  witness 
the  downfall  of  her  three  client  dynasties,  Brunswick,  Hesse- 
\  Cassel,  and  Orange-Nanau.     The  Houaea  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  Baden  were  now  united  to  the  family  of  Bonaparte 
,  by  ties  of  marriage.      Saxony  and  the  smaller  Saxon  princes 
jhad  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  French  troops 
I  watched  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  from  the  Trave  to 
I  the  Vistula.     Of  the  conquered  tracts  some  were  Ix-ing  organ- 
ised as  vanal  States,  while  others  were  placed  under  military 
government  until   their  destiny  should  finally  be  determined. 
But  in  all,  half  the  revenue  from  the  domains  was  reserved 
for  Napoleon. 

*  I  saw  the  Emperor,  that  world-soul,  ride  through  the  city 
to  reconnoitre,'  wrote  Hegel  during  the  camjmigii  of  1806,  and 
many  other  fine  Teutonic  intellects  shared  the  fascination.  To 
some  honest  minds  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  era  was  opening  for 
Germany,  as  if  the  work  of  destruction  was  now  ended,  and  the 
ground  cleared  for  an  imposing  piece  of  political  architecture. 
The  pedants  were  at  work  upon  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
Rheinbund,  and  prophesied  brilliant  things  for  that  institution, 
while  to  others  it  seemed  as  if  the  most  valuable  lessons  in 
political  practice  and  philosophy  would  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  separate  Napoleonic  States.  How  far  these  prognostica- 
tions were  justified,  and  how  far  they  were  deceived,  will  lie  the 
theme  of  the  remaining  portion  of  this  volume.  In  the  history 
of  political  experiments  there  should  be  few  passages  more 
instructive. 

Chief  AtTHonrms  :  Vandal,  Napoleon  et  Alexandre  I ;  Bignon,  Hittoire 
de  France ;  Boiinefons,  Un  allU  de  NapoUon ;  Maade,  Comtpondance  de 
DatMdi ;  Senfft,  Mhnoiret ;  Potocka,  Mimoirtt  \  BuJletin  det  Loi*  du 
(irand-duche  de  Vartoviei  Oetelmmmmlung  det  vormaKgen  Herzogtkumt 
Wartchau,  aua  dem  PoInUeken  Hbenetzt  von  S.  Q.  Laube  ;  Lublinier,  Corre- 
tpondance  entre  le  Code  Civil  du  royaume  de  Poiogne  et  le  Code  Civil  fran^ait ; 
F.  Muller,  Atu  MturmvoUer  Zeit ;  Thiebault,  Mimowu ;  Thimme,  Die 
MMwren  Zmtande  de$  KmifiirtteiUhumt  Uamtocer  unttr  der  franzotisck- 
wmtpkORtekm  Hemckqft. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  CONCORDAT 


'  L»  t«mpe  im  iattitatimm  n'«il  fm  mtcon  renu.  EUm  suivront  U 
pais  ftetfrala.'— Namuoiv. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  political  federation  excited  in  Germany  the 
most  lively  r^rets  and  expectations.  It  was  now  remembered 
that  an  institution,  which  had  \<mg  been  the  butt  of  ridicule, 
had  performed  a  useful  function  as  the  protector  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  and  as  a  safeguard  of  traditional  rights 
against  the  despotism  of  the  princes.  The  knights  and  the 
met&atiaed  noUes  had  lost  their  historic  champion,  and  even 
thoae  whose  material  interests  were  unaffected  could  not  r^ard 
the  annihilation  of  an  institution  so  old,  so  picturesque,  so 
interwoven  with  the  whole  course  of  German  history,  without 
a  pang  of  regret.  Even  in  East  Frisia  the  schoolmaster  would 
tell  the  ^-illagers  that  a  great  calamity  had  befallen  them  ^ 

The  ta^k  of  drawing  up  a  fimdameutal  statute  for  the  new 
Confederation  had  been  assigned  to  Dalberg,  and  no  commission 
could  have  been  better  calculated  to  enlist  the  support  and 
tickle  the  vanity  of  that  impetiKnis  and  incompetent  politician. 
Perhaps  also  the  sdectioo  shows  that  tlie  proposed  constitution 
for  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  was  not  veiy  seriously  regarded  by ' 
Ni^Mileon.  Dalberg  attacked  the  proUem  with  characterntie 
leal,  and  on  August  5,  1806,  a  pliui  mm  on  its  way  to  Fark. 
The  Diet  of  the  Confederacy  was  to  be  convoked  by  the  Frendi 
Emperor  and  by  the  FVendi  Empenv  only,  and  its  srnsaon  wm 
to  be  limited  to  a  period  of  fifteen  days.  His  Imperial  Blajesty 
was  to  initiate,  to  veto,  to  sanction  the  laws,  and  to  name  the 
prasidents  of  two  pcroMUMnt  commimions  constituted  reapec> 
tively  for  the  prennrition  of  pabUe  peaee  and  the  preparatioa 
of  legiaktive  meatuwi.    The  kqgaage  of  the  debates  was  to  be 

'  EUm,  JMms  W0mdtnm§  4m9k't  Ukm,  L  M. 
at 
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GeroMm,  and  the  offidab  of  the  Diet  were  to  be  German  alto. 
Father  than  this  the  adieine  did  not  go  *. 

The  question  of  the  Diet  was  far  too  delicate  to  be  solved  in 
8o  trenchant  a  manner.  If  Dalberg^H  scheme  had  l)een  carried 
out,  the  Confederacy,  instead  of  being  a  loose  military  union, 
would  have  taken  upon  itself  the  legislative  and  police  functions 
of  a  State.  Dalberg^s  lurking  desire  was  in  fact  that  the 
Rhenish  Confederation  should  be  a  new  edition  of  the  ancient 
Empire,  under  French  instead  of  under  Austrian  h^emony. 
Nor  was  he  unwilling  to  see  the  imperial  power  fortified  at  the 
expense  of  the  independence  of  the  princes,  for  the  princes  had 
not  only  devoured  the  patrimony  of  the  ecclesiastics,  of  the 
small  nobles,  of  the  knights — the  classes  in  which  he  was 
specially  interested — but  their  ecclesiastical  |x>licy  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  own.  While  it  was  Dalberg's  ambi- 
tion that  a  single  concordat  should  be  made  between  the  Pope 
on  the  one  hand  and  himself  on  the  other,  as  head  and 
representative  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Grcrmany,  the  princes 
were  anxious  to  make  separate  arrangements  for  their  own 
several  territories.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  the  Arch-chancellor 
should  desire  to  restrain  and  abridge  their  pretensions. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  the  French  government. 
The  essence  of  the  compact  with  the  German  princes  was  that 
their  foreign  and  military  policy  should  be  guided  by  Napoleon, 
while  they  should  be  given  complete  mastery  of  their  own 
dominions,  and  at  a  time  when  France  was  drifting  into  war  with 
Prussia  it  was  specially  important  to  reganl  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  Grerman  confederates.  Talleyrand  accordingly  drew  up  a 
clear  statement  of  the  position  of  his  government,  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Emperor  was  protector,  not  sovereign,  of 
the  Confederation,  and  that  every  member  of  the  league  was 
endowed  with  the  attributes  of  independence  and  sovereignty. 
*  The  Diet  in  which  they  meet  to  discuss  their  common  interests 
cannot,**  he  wrote,  'be  compared  to  the  legislative  power  of 
a  separate  State,  or  to  the  ancient  Diet  of  the  German  Empire. 
It  should,  properly  speaking,  be  nothing  but  a  kind  of  political 
congress,  where   equals   with   common    interests   discuss   those 

*  Frujtt  <fun  ttatutfondamerUal,  Aug.  4,  1806  ;  Affaire*  Anmffhet,  Corr. 
PtL  :  AUemagne,  732. 
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H  amicably,  and  agree  upon  meaMine  tot  the  oommon 
Since  the  dieeoaioDe  which  the  confederatee  may  have 
with  their  subjects  cannot  be  brought  before  a  foreign  tribunal, 
the  Confederation  should  not  have  courts.  It  is  a  court  itself^ 
but  a  court  of  conciliation,  that  is  to  say,  it  can  only  declare 
which  of  two  parties  is  in  the  right  *.^ 

All  wchemf,  then,  fiir  a  further  oiganiaation  of  a  Confederate 
legislature  fell  to  the  ground.  *  That  man/  said  Napoleon  to 
Mettemich,  in  1807,  as  Dalbcrg  left  the  room,  *  is  a  numskull. 
He  keeps  tormenting  me  to  reconstitute  what  he  calls  **  la  patrie 
effwuewrfr"*  He  wants  to  have  his  Ratisbon,  hi^  imperial 
Chamber,  with  all  its  traditions  of  the  old  Geraian  Empire. 
He  has  just  been  trying  to  talk  this  nonsense  to  me,  but  I  cut 
him  short.  **  Monsieur  rAbbe,""  I  said,  **I  will  tell  you  my 
secret.  The  small  people  in  Germany  want  to  be  protected 
against  the  big:  the  big  want  to  govern  according  to  their 
fancy ;  now  as  I  only  want  a  federation  of  men  and  of  money, 
and  as  it  is  the  big  people  and  not  the  Kmall  people  who  can 
give  me  tke  one  and  the  other,  I  leave  the  former  in  peace,  and 
the  latter  most  get  on  as  best  they  can  ^^  ^  Three  years  later  he 
was  still  of  the  same  opinion.  *  Vou  know  my  principles  with 
relation  to  Crermany,'  he  wrote  to  Chaiiipagiiy.  '  I  attach 
no  importance  to  the  Confedenitioii  as  a  confederation,  but 
I  attach  an  importance  to  each  prince  aqparately,  and  I  wish 
that  all  should  enjoy  their  independence  V  So  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  never  met,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  insiiiting  that 
before  it  coold  even  be  summoned,  the  several  members  of  tlie 
Confuderation  Bust  aeoept  the  fundamental  statutes  \  Indeed, 
in  view  of  the  temper  of  Germany,  such  a  gathering  mi^t  hare 
had  its  perib  even  as  eariy  as  1806  *. 

A.  F.  It.  1706  b.  It  doss  oot  sfpssr  tfast  this  msnoir  was  ttan»- 
mittcd  to  Dftlberf ,  who  WM  still  ymmMtmi  to  sq}oy  Iko  deUfhts  of 
his  osmtHrtkml  sioad  ewths.  Hum  oa  8o|«.  M,  IMT,  he  sohnrfto  en 
'  Mieiwf  d'ea  stshrf  /Isiis f  pm»  Is  Om^ihmm  fftOises.'    4|Urai 

*  Mettsrakh,  M/mMrm,  I  M-A.  •  CWr.  nc  M»,  no.  16;a». 

*  Bsehor  to  TslWjrrmnd,  Oot  17, 1806  ;  ^gktrm  ibmi^hm,  (hrr.  /W.  : 
AMmmgm,  738 ;  ibid.,  Bmvtitt,  IflS. 

*  Otto  to  Tsllojnand,  Nov.  10, 1806 :'  The  ii|loaMtlc  ifwls  ef  the 
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Just  as  there  was  to  be  no  constitution,  so  too  there  was 
destined  to  be  no  concordat  for  the  Rheinbund. 

The  great  bulwark  of  Roman  CathuliciKm  in  Germany^  *the 
Catholic  Spain,*  as  it  has  been  called,  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
\Bavaria.  Ever  since  the  days  when  the  first  Protestant  martyrs 
suffered  in  the  Falcon  Tower  in  Munich,  the  Bavarians  had 
been  the  militant  force  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany.  From 
them  sprang  the  Catholic  League  and  the  counter-reformation, 
and  it  was  the  alliance  of  their  princes  with  the  Hapsburgs 
which  once  and  for  ever  rolled  back  the  Lutheran  tide,  and 
settled  the  question  whether  Germany  was  to  be  one  or  divided 
in  creed.  The  devotion  of  the  Wittelsbachs  to  the  Pope 
brought  many  material  advantages  to  their  House,  help  against 
the  powerful  and  immediate  ^  Bishops  of  Bavaria,  the  Electoral 
rank,  and  last  but  not  least  the  splendid  appanage  of  Cologne, 
which  for  hard  upon  two  hundred  years  was  continuously  ruled 
by  Bavarian  princes.  In  return  they  kept  their  country  untainted 
by  heresy  and  unillumined  by  knowledge,  standing  aside  from 
the  rest  of  Grermany  in  a  curious  kind  of  somnolent  isolation,  at 
once  infantile  and  patriotic.  For  a  brief  period  during  the 
reign  of  Maximilian  III  an  irregular  shaft  of  light  pierced  the 
darkness,  and  the  secret  and  fashionable  society  of  the  Illuminati 
made  war  against  the  obscurantists  of  the  Church.  But  this 
movement,  full  of  unripe  fancies,  and  accom|)anied  by  much 
that  was  silly  and  extravagant,  perished  abruptly  under  the 
persecutions  of  the  succeeding  ruler,  Carl  Theodor,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  accession  of  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Zweibriick,  in 
1799,  that  a  new  era  was  really  b^un.  Then  all  the  old 
traditions  of  Bavaria  were  suddenly  reversed.  Not  only  was 
there  a  new  ruling  dynasty  from  the  west — an  Elector  who  had 
been  a  French  officer,  an  Electress  who  was  a  heretic — but  the 
country  itself  had  been  changed  by  the  gifts  of  Napoleon.  It 
was  no  longer  the  old  Catholic  peasant  electorate,  but  a 
monarchy  enriched   by  a  consteUation   of  ancient  cities,   and 

allied  Courts  take  no  joy  in  Jena.  A  foreigner  would  aay  that  they 
belonged  to  the  conquered  party.  Can  one  not  conclude  that  the 
union  which  has  just  been  established  will  only  last  till  an  oceaaion 
offers  for  breaking  it  oS}' -Affaire*  Hranghrt,  C<nr.  Pol. :  Bamht,  182  ; 
and  cf.  Muller,  Erinnerungen,  182. 
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holding  sway  o%'er  l,!iOO,000  IVotestant  subjcctii.  The  new 
King  was  neither  able  nor  industriouis  but  he  had  the  good 
iOMe  to  ne  that  the  old  ways  were  no  longer  possible,  ami 
he  WM  tvell  serred  by  the  nithlen  end  cynical  intelligence  of 
Ifontgdea.  Through  the  energies  of  that  minister  the  State 
was  modemi»d  in  all  its  branches.  The  Protestants  received 
tolenttion,  the  monasteries  were  abolished,  and  education  was  I 
transferred  to  lay  control '. 

But  in  a  Catholic  country,  however  modem,  the  Papacy  can 
never  be  a  negligible  force,  and  the  ministry  of  Montgelas 
wished  to  n^otiate  with  the  Curia  whose  spirit  and  traditions 
it  had  so  rudely  oilended.  For  a  whole  century  the  Court  of 
Munich  had  hem  striving  to  obtain  a  territorial  Church,  or  in 
other  wocda,  to  free  itself  from  the  metropolitan  authority  of 
the  See  of  Blainx.  But  to  win  such  an  object  a  concordat  with 
the  Papacy  was  necessary;  nor  was  it  less  essential,  if  the 
r  on  of  the  last  two  years  was  to  be  commended  to  the 

't  the  ignorant,  the  scrupulous,  and  the  devout. 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  way  of  overcoming  the  natural 
reluctance  of  Rome  to  sanction  changes  sudi  as  these.  In  1802 
the  Pope  had  been  forced  by  Ni4M]Aeon  to  accept  the  French 
Revolution,  and  a  concordat  was  signed  in  Paris  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France.  Why  should  not 
a  word  from  Bonaparte  expedite  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Bavaria  also?  Accordingly  the  Elector  applied  for  the 
mediation  of  the  First  Consul,  and  a  scheme  was  submitted 
by  the  Court  of  Munich  which  Talleyrand  thou^t  to  be 
reasonable  (July  180SX  Soggestions  from  a  possible  ally  were 
always  welcome^  and  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  ask  what 
the  Curia  was  prepared  to  do  for  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  '. 

The  Curia  was  not  prepared  to  do  anything.  The  more 
the  had  hem  fiiroed  to  grant  to  Fhuioe,  the  lets  she  was 
inclined  to  grant  to  Germany.  A  papal  Brief  was  issued  on 
February  It,  ISOS,  condemning  the  reforms  of  Montgdas,  one 
of  which,  the  granting  of  civil  ri^ts  to  non-Catholici^  waa 


>  Trshseyw,  Zkatttkt  AsdUoMr,  tt.  ttS  ff. ;  SielMrsr,  Skmt  md  JTMW 
im  Bag$m;  Otto  Msfsr,  Air  OmMtAtt  Ar  9§mlatk-dml$tkm  /Wyr ; 
aHaMsonvOls,  Vi^Km  iisisftn  tl  k  Aiwhi  Bmpbv. 
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specially  abhorrent  to  the  Roman  tradition.  To  Honapartc 
came  a  long  and  obscure  reply,  from  which  the  Find  (xinsul 
was  able  to  gather  that  his  intervention  was  distasteful,  and 
indetnl  on  June  4,  1803,  the  Curia  formally  rejected  the  French 
mediation. 

Meanwhile,  on  February  28,  the  Diet  had  issued  the  famous 
decree  which  mtiHcd  the  territorial  changes  consequent  upui 
the  French  conquest  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  A  new 
series  of  ecclesiastical  problems  now  awaited  solution.  A  fre»h 
division  of  dioceses  and  provinces,  a  competent  endowment  for 
dispos8cssc<i  bishops,  a  reorganization  of  such  capitular  bodies 
as  hiul  been  affected  by  the  secularization,  these  and  other 
questions  required  prompt  treatment.  The  terms  of  the  decree 
clearly  indicated  that  arrangements  were  to  be  nuule  by  the 
Curia  in  concert  with  the  Diet,  and  as  the  Diet  was  supposed 
to  be  under  Austrian  influence  the  Pope  determined  to  treat 
with  it.  In  other  words,  there  were  to  be  no  separate  con- 
cordats, but  one  concordat  for  the  whole  Reich,  and  from 
February  6  to  March  21,  1804<,  n^otiations  were  carried  on  at 
Ratisbon  to  effect  this  object. 

To  the  Arch-chancellor,  who  aspired  to  be  Patriarch  of 
Germany,  nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  than  the  policy 
of  territorial  concordats.  To  Bavaria  nothing  could  be  more 
odious  than  the  claims  of  the  Arch-chancellor.  The  Court  of 
Munich  again  appealed  to  the  First  Consul,  and  for  a  second 
time  Bonaparte  intervened.  As  he  was  uncertain  of  the  temper 
of  the  Diet,  but  anxious  to  conciliate  Bavaria,  he  instructe*! 
his  ambassador  at  Rome  to  support  the  Bavarian  claims,  and 
Cardinal  Fesch  orated  upon  the  dangers  of  a  possible  Austrian 
Arch-chancellor.  Both  negotiations  ended  in  failure.  The 
Pope  asked  too  much  at  Ratisbon,  the  Bavarians  asked  too 
much  in  Rome.  In  1804,  when  Pius  came  to  Paris  to  crown 
the  Emperor,  tlie  question  was  still  undecided  and  the  Po[)e 
declined  to  discuss  it.  THie  Curia  was  adroit  enough  to  under- 
stand that  everything  was  to  be  gained  by  delay. 

The  quarrel  of  Napoleon  with  the  Pope  over  Ancona  in  1805, 
the  Treaty  of  Pressburg  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  caused  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Rome. 
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If  in  1804  the  Pope  wan  more  willing  to  n^otiate  vith  the 
Ardt-cfauioeUor  than  with  the  princes,  in  1806  the  utuation 
was  reTcned.  In  1804  the  Arch-chanoellor  was  still  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  and  Catholic  Empire,  while  the  most 
important  of  the  Catholic  princeH  whm  Kuppurted  by  Na|)oleon 
in  a  policy  destructive  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  intoler- 
ance. In  1806  the  ancient  Fmjrirr  hsd  h«n  fgpt  lyiyi  and 
it  waa  only  too  prirJi^Kli^  ^KaI  the  l*ri nee- Primate  would  Ix; 
wicoufagcd  by  the  Ptoteckor  of  the  HheiuKh  Cont'ederHtion  to 
claim   indenwMtence  for  the  lurdi.     Tfie  Mii>ifi\< 

tentacles  of  pftp«I  diploouicy  closed  ruund  the  very  objects 
whidi  had  previously  beoi  moat  repulsive  to  it,  and  separate 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Courts  of  Munich, 
Stuttgart,  and  CarLtruhe. 

Immediately  after  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit 
Napoleon  determined  to  take  up  the  affairH  of  the  Church,  and 
forwarded  through  Eugene  (July  22, 1807)  a  sharp  and  menacing 
letter  to  the  Pope.  He  spoke  of  the  immense  services  which 
he,  the  Emperor,  had  rendered  to  religion  in  France,  in  Italy, 
in  Germany,  in  Poland,  in  Saxony.  There  was  not  a  comer 
of  the  world  in  which  the  true  faith  had  not  been  promoteil 
by  the  Emperor  and  impeded  by  the  Pope.  He  threatened  that 
if  the  Pope  tried  to  denounce  him  to  the  world,  he  would 
separate  his  people  from  all  communication  with  Il^ime  and 
*  establish  a  police.'  Did  the  Pope  take  him  for  I^mis  le 
D^bonnaire  ?  But  indeed  the  pftpid  n^lect  of  religion  was  of 
no  recent  date.  Had  not  the  Court  of  Rome,  despite  Km 
Bolicitations,  allowed  the  Church  of  Germany  to  perish  and  to 
remain  in  a  dreadful  anarchy?  He  was  ready  to  unite  the 
Gallican,  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  Polish  ChurcheM 
in  a  council  to  arrange  matters  without  the  Pope  and  to 
secure  \\i»  people  from  the  priests  of  Rome.  He  would 
always  be  the  Charlemagne,  never  the  Louis  le  IX^bonnaire  of 
the  Church*. 

Tliis  curious  fulmination  was  soon  afterwarda  followed  by 

a  letter  from  Champagny,  then  Foreign  Minister,  to  Cardinal 

Caprara.    After  repwrnting  that  the  Emperor  waa  clothed 

with  'a  priesthood  which  impoaes  on  him  the  duty  of  defending 

'  Omrr.  sv.  441  ff.,  do.  12,942. 
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the  Catholics  of  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Kliine,  against 
the  influence  of  Protestanta  and  LutheranH,"  he  proceeded  to 
preM  the  conclusion  of  the  Gennan  concordat.  It  must  be 
dealt  with  at  once  and  under  the  Emperor^s  *  own  eyes,*  on  pain 
of  an  npix^al  to  a  Greneral  Council.  Caprara,  Bayane,  and  the 
Nuntiu  (lella  Genga  were  named  as  the  negotiators  acceptable 
[  to  Napoleon  ^ 

It  would  be  inconceivable  to  imagine  a  demand  c«uihe<l  in 
more  peremptory  language,  and  Dalberg,  summoned  by  Napoleon 
himself  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  the  Grerman  side,  came 
to  Paris  with  lively  hopes.  IVofessing  to  represent  the  views 
now  of  all,  and  now  of  a  great  number  of  German  bishops,  he 
drafted  some  vague  and  magnificent  aspirations  in  a  petition 
to  the  Emperor.  After  demanding  civil  and  political  rights 
for  all  Catholics,  a  guarantee  for  existing  Catholic  property, 
an  adequate  endowment  for  cathedrals,  seminaries,  and  chapters 
in  the  secularized  States,  and  a  settlement  of  diocesan  limits 
and  revenues,  he  went  on  to  ask  that  the  Primate  of  the  German 
Church,  the  successor  of  St.  Boniface,  should  exercise  *the 
functions  of  that  dignity '  over  the  whole  of  Grermany,  and  that 
his  mandates  should  be  executed  everywhere  as  soon  as  they 
had  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Diet  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Protector  ^.  But  again  the  Papacy,  its  will  steeled  by  a  great 
ideal,  its  wits  quickened  by  a  long  tradition  of  diplomacy, 
eluded  the  pressure  of  its  foes.  Caprara  astutely  suggested 
that  the  sovereigns  of  the  Confederation  who  had  Catholic 
subjects  should  be  invited  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
conference,  and  under  that  single  drop  of  corrosive  acid  all  the 
Arch-chancellor\s  hopes  withered  away.  Dalberg's  plan  of 
a  Grerman  patriarchate  under  Napoleonic  control  would  be  as 
abhorrent  to  the  Grerman  princes  as  it  was  to  the  Curia.  To 
the  Papacy  the  pretensions  of  the  German  metropolitan  ha<l 
long  been  insufferable,  and  now  they  were  presented  in  a  form 
even  more  concentrated  and  dangerous  than  was  the  Ems 
punctation.  But  in  truth  there  were  many  other  causes  of 
bitterness  which  divided  the  Pope  from  the  Emperor,  and  when 

*  Champagny  to  Caprara  :  d'Haussonville,  ii.  418  ff. 

•  Prtffett  pour  k»  moyeru  dobtenir  cm  Concordat  pottr  kf  Etatf  qm  cvmpoamt 
Is  Ooi^Hhntiom  RUmme, 
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on  December  2,  1808,  Pius  recalled  his  envoys,  the  negotiations 
for  the  German  concordat  were  at  an  end. 

Napoleon  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  these  operations 
with  interest,  and  granted  Dalberg  but  one  short  and  formal 
interview.  In  France  the  oonoordat  was  a  necessity,  a  primary 
condition  of  social  peace  and  a  valuable  instrument  of  empire. 
But  in  Germany  Napoleon  had  nothing  to  gain  by  thwarting 
the  territorial  policy  of  the  princes.  There  were  no  loose  un- 
registered spiritual  forces  to  be  curbed,  there  was  no  revolution- 
ary land  settlement  to  be  sanctioned.  Josephism  triumphed  \ 
throughout  the  land.  'The  German  princes,^  wrote  Dalberg 
to  Napoleon  *,  *  insist  upon  State  commissionors  accompanying 
the  iMshops  on  their  visitations,  and  no  bishop  can  issue  an 
Older  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  sovereign.  \Vhen 
your  Majesty  wishes  that  a  political  event  should  be  mentioned 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  the  order  is  given  to  the  bishopa. 
The  German  fNinces  address  their  orders  generally  to  the  curfs^ 
and  often  prescribe  the  terms  of  the  prayers.'*  This  situation 
of  alfiiirs  was  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  Protector  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation.  He  had  no  mind  to  enter  the  arena 
as  an  episcopal  gladiator  against  the  laymen  of  Germany ;  he 
had  taken  the  measure  of  Dalberg.  There  were  things  more 
pressing  than  German  dioceses.  He  was  content  to  insist  that 
all  powers  joining  his  Confederation  should  admit  Catholics  to 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  when  he  suspected  that  Catholics 
were  not  receiving  fair  treatment  he  came  down  with  a  heavy 
hand.  It  was  convenient  to  figure  as  the  Protector  of  the  true 
faith  in  Germany,  and  over  and  over  again  in  his  anti-papal 
manilBttoes  we  learn  that  the  Church  is  perishing,  that  sees 
are  nnfilled,  that  the  Po^ie  is  betraying  Germany  to  the 
Pivtestants '.  Yet  when  at  last,  in  1818,  a  new  ooocordat  was 
OMide  with  the  Pope,  there  was  no  soooour  afforded  to  the 
*  perishing  Church.*  And  so  the  grand  German  concordat  was  ,' 
T —  * )  slide  into  oblivion,  uMimimn  bombimmt  m  vmemot   ' 

•where  in  the  wgioas  of  the  inane^  the  ftnuUmwital 
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HUtute  which  wiw  never  pawiccl,  and  the  Diet  which  wm  never 
summoned,  and  the  court«  of  the  Confederation  which  were 
never  created  ^  Yet  itolemn  and  learned  treatises  were  com- 
posed upon  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Rheinbund'. 

'  An  elaborate  pUn  for  the  judicial  organiistion  of  the  ConfiBderacy 
was  submitted  by  Champa^x  to  Napoleon,  Feb.  28.  1B08  :  A.  F.  iv. 
1706  b ;  and  cf.  Pelet,  Mhmtiret,  I  83-4. 

'e.  g.  KlQber,  9la»t$t^kt  dm  Rktimbmndm,  Tubint^in,  io«>o,  ...imiy 
to  be  equalled  for  conscientious  futility. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GRAND-DUCHY 
OF  BERG 

'  Calte  Mlimnistration  doit  etre  I'^cole  normale  da*  aatm  £tats  de  U 
CmMd4nikm  do  Rhin  ;  c'wt  qaelqoe  choae  que  oela.' — Natolbon. 

Ammo  the  reputations  of  the  Grand  Army  there  was  none 
brighter  than  that  of  Joachim  Murat.  The  sixth  son  of  a  small 
yeoman  innkeeper,  Murat  was  bom  on  March  25,  1767,  at  La 
Bastide-Fontaniere,  near  Quovy.  Sernng  hy  turns  in  the  fields 
or  in  his  father^s  inn-yard,  he  learnt  to  ride  horses,  to  tend  them, 
and  to  break  them  in.  His  intelligence  was  active  and  supple, 
nnd,  being  liintliwrl  by  his  parents  for  the  Church,  he  rapidly 
acquired  the  dements  of  an  education  at  the  College  of  Cahora 
and  the  Seminary  of  Toulouse.  His  early  letters  show  him  to 
have  pnwwtd  a  rare  power  of  facile  and  passionate  expression, 
such  as  only  proceeds  from  sensitive  temperaments,  and  the 
letters  written  in  later  life  to  his  little  daughter  unfold  a  tender 
and  charming  trait  in  his  nature.  He  was  tall  and  limber,  with 
means  of  silky  Mack  hair,  an  aquiline  nose,  blue  eyes,  the  sun- 
bamt  skin  of  tlie  aoatheroer,  an  open  mouth  with  full  lips  &nd 
a  frame  of  iron.  It  was  clear  that  he  would  never  do  for  the 
Qiurdi,  and  the  paasage  of  a  cavalry  r^ment  through  Toulouee 
decided  his  fate.  He  enlisted,  and  in  the  turmoil  of  the  Re- 
volution he  rose  to  the  front,  ne\'er  doubting  but  that  he  was 
desHned  for  great  things.  *  At  my  age,"  he  wrote  in  179S,  *  and 
with  my  coumge  and  military  talents  I  can  go  still  farther. 
God  grant  that  I  inay  not  be  frustrated.*  At  Vend^miaire  the 
prayer  was  answered,  and  Murat  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  Bonaparte.  Henceforth  his  reputation  was  made.  Aide  de 
caap  to  Bonaparte  fai  Italy,  he  demonstrated  his  powcn  as 
a  leader  of  hone  more  than  once,  at  Roveredo,  at  Baasano,  at 
RivolL  On  the  mardi  to  Cairo  he  coamanded  the  reaiguard ; 
at  Sakhidi  he  cfaaiged  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Dragoons ;  in 
the  Syrian  campaign  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir  he  dispUyed 
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intelligenoe^  ingenuity,  and  courage.  Hitherto  he  had  not  by 
any  means  been  the  servile  adherent  of  Bonaparte.  lie  was 
quarrelflome,  he  was  amliitious,  he  looked  rather  to  Barras  than 
to  Bonaparte  for  advancement.  But  Egypt  made  up  hiti  mind, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  of  Brumaire  he  manifested  his  devotion. 
Then,  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty,  he  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
Caroline,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  First  Consul.  *  I  hod  other 
views,^  said  Bonaparte ;  *  who  knows  the  alliance  I  could  have 
procured  for  Caroline  ?  *  But  Josephine  was  on  the  side  of  the 
suitor,  and  at  every  objection  the  First  Consul  was  reminded  of 
Aboukir  and  Brumaire.  At  last  the  suppliants  gained  their 
will,  and  on  January  18, 1800,  the  marriage-contract  was  signed. 
Murat,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose  ambitions  are 
quenched  by  matrimonial  success.  The  Marengo  campaign 
brought  him  fresh  distinction  and  a  sword  of  honour,  and  every 
day  of  good  fortune  inflated  his  insolence  and  aspirations.  He 
thrashed  an  octroi  official  who  demanded  payment  of  him  at  the 
barrier  of  Paris ;  he  declined  indignantly  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  West ;  and,  technically  subordinated  to  Brune,  he 
refused  to  receive  orders  from  any  one  save  the  First  Consul. 
Circumstances  were  favourable  to  his  ambitions  and  his  greed. 
The  Neapolitans  unwisely  attacked  Siena,  and  Murat,  seizing 
a  chance  of  independent  action,  moved  into  Tuscany.  Foiled  of 
a  profitable  campaign  against  Naples  by  the  intervention  of  the 
First  Consul,  the  greedy  Grascon  enriched  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pope.  Marching  his  army  to  Foligno  in  the  heart  of  the 
Papal  States,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  as  the  price  of  his  retirement.  The  contract  signed,  the 
French  general  honoured  His  Holiness  with  a  visit,  and  with  six 
of  his  officers  was  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  in  the  Palazzo  Sciarra.  *  My  visit,'  he  wrote,  describing 
an  audience  with  the  Pope,  *has  given  him  consideration  and 
aplomb.  He  needed  it.""  It  may  be  added  that  it  was  productive 
of  more  substantial  benefits  to  the  visitor,  among  which  may  be 
numbered  a  valuable  Raphael.  A  Neapolitan  campaign  might  be 
fruitful  in  similar  gratifications,  but  the  First  Consul  would  not 
hear  of  it.  Nevertheless  the  spoils  of  Italy  sufficed  to  purchase 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Paris,  a  country  house,  and  an  estate, 
at  a  total  cost  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs. 
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When  in  180!2  an  Italian  republic  was  found«i,  with  Count 
Mehd,  a  wealthy  and  hoaoarable  Milanese,  as  vice-president  and 
acting  govcnMH*,  Murat  returned  to  Italy  to  command  the  French 
armyofooenpation.  His  conduct  was  abominable,and  his  rapacity 
the  ooounoo  talk.  He  entered  into  an  open  stniggle  with  Melzi, 
was  corruptly  interested  in  a  company  of  contractors,  and  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  bring  the  administration  into  contempt 
in  order  that  the  npiihlic  might  be  annexed  to  France.  It  speaks 
well  for  Bonaparte  that  he  consistently  supported  Melzi  in  this 
irritating  contest.  Nevertheless,  when  Murat  returned  to  France 
in  Aogost  180S,  he  only  found  fresh  honours  awaiting  him.  He 
became  a  deputy  to  the  Legislature,  was  made  Governor  of  Paris, 
and  recdved  a  marshal^H  baton  and  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Later  he  was  created  Grand  Admiral,  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and 
Senator.  His  income  was  enormous,  his  cook  the  best  in  Paris, 
hi.H  Court  at  the  Hotel  Thcllusson  almost  rivalled  the  Tuilcries. 
But  yet  neither  he  nor  Caroline  were  satisfied.  They  engaged  in 
a  campaign  of  calumny  against  Louis  and  Hortense,  whose  son 
had  been  named  to  soooeed  the  Emperor,  and  were  in  covert 
opposition  to  Bonaparte.  While  Eugene  wa.H  made  Viceroy  of 
Italy;  while  Joseph,  a  dull  man  without  military  talent,  was  sent 
to  rule  Naples,  and  Elise  became  Princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino, 
Murat  and  Caroline  were  left  in  Paris,  opulent  but  craving. 
Yet  in  the  war  of  1805  it  was  Murat^s  ruse  which  seiaed  the 
bridge  of  Vienna,  Murat  who  won  the  fight  at  Hollabrunn,  and 
Murat  again  who  helped  to  storm  the  plateau  of  Prataen  which 
was  the  key  to  Austerliti.  As  he  rode  into  action,  his  long 
Mack  hair  waring  in  the  wind,  his  great  white  plumes  in  a  clasp 
of  brilliants,  his  body  clad  in  a  light  blue  velvet  tunic  em- 
broidered with  gold,  a  sash  of  light  blue  silk  fringed  with  gold 
at  the  waist,  his  legs  adorned  with  white  breeches  and  the  big 
yellow  boots  of  the  Thirty  Yean*  War,  he  must  have  looked 
like  SOON  glorified  circut-rider.  But  neverthelesi,  as  the  husband 
of  CaroKiw  and  the  fint  leader  of  hom  in  the  F^«nch  Empire, 
he  aspired  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  State,  to  frame  laws,  and  to 
conduct  an  administnitioo  *. 
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Tbe  campaign  of  Austerlitz  brought  into  Napoleon^i  powciiion 
two  small  tcrritorie*  on  tlic  I»wer  Rhine— the  l>uchy  of  Cleves 
and  the  Duchy  of  Berg.  The  first  had  been  the  pn)pcrty  of 
Pnusia ;  the  tecond  was  ceded  by  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the 
Margraviate  of  Anspach,  which  Napoleon  bul  wrung  from  the 
Court  of  Berlin.  In  both  cases  it  was  part  of  the  formal 
stipulation  that  the  duchies  should  be  handed  over  to  *a  prince 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  who  should  be  designated  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.^  Nothing  in  appearance  could  be  more 
reasfuring.  The  dimensions  of  the  new  State  were  modest,  and 
it  was  clearly  destined  for  a  German,  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
Reich,  would  owe  homage  and  fealty  to  the  head  of  the  Grerman 
Empire. 

But  all  inferences  drawn  from  the  written  word  of  treaties 
were  delusive.  As  to  the  homage,  that,  tin  Napoleon  wrote  to 
Talleyrand,  must  remain  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  *I  will 
decide  in  course  of  time,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  if  the  duchies  are 
to  be  fiefs  of  the  German  Empire  or  of  my  Empire.'  To  predict 
any  finality  as  to  the  size  of  the  new  State  would  be  equally 
hazardous.  Created  as  a  makeweight  to  Prussia,  it  must  be 
increased  with  every  augmentation  of  Prussian  territory.  If, 
for  instance,  Prussia  were  detached  from  Holland  and  the  I»wer 
Rhine,  and  given  compensation  in  the  north,  one  might  extend 
the  States  of  the  new  prince,  give  him  Miinster,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  their  appurtenances,  as,  for  instance,  Hamburg  or  some 
other  Hanseatic  or  mediate  town  *.'  In  other  words,  the  new 
principality,  which  is  to  be  'included  either  by  family  or 
geographical  relations  within  the  system  of  France,'  will  admit 
of  indefinite  extension.  Formed  out  of  the  humiliation  of 
Prussia,  and  created  at  a  period  of  great  tension  between  Paris 
and  Berlin,  it  is  designed  primarily  as  a  check  u{>on  Prussian 
influence.  It  is  a  buffer  between  Prussia  and  the  Rhine;  it 
places  a  bridle  upon  Hesse-Cassel  to  the  east ;  it  facilitates  the 
supervision  of  Hamburg  in  the  north ;  it  gives  to  France  the 
first  stages  on  the  road  to  Berlin.  In  the  spring  of  1806  these 
military  considerations  were  all-important.  On  March  8  it  was 
announced  to  Prince  Joseph  that  the  Duchies  of  Cleves  and 
Berg  were  to  go  to  Murat.  *  The  Prince  Murat,'  said  Napoleon 
*  Corr.  xL  662,  no.  9,716. 
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to  tbe  Senate, '  is  to  be  charged  with  an  important  part  of  the 
frontien  of  the  Empire.*  A  toldier  was  fummoned  to  do 
a  M>ldier*8  work. 

On  March  15  a  deoee  coniierTcd  upcm  Prince  Joachim  Murat 
the  Dodiiei  of  Cleves  and  Bef|^  to  be  transmitted  in  order  of 
primogeniture  to  his  male  denendants  lawful  and  natural,  and 
in  (kfimlt  of  heirs  to  past  ■uccesriTely  to  the  heirs  of  the 
EtaqMrar,  to  thow  of  Joseph,  and  to  those  of  Louis.  Yet  in 
no  case  were  the  duchies  to  be  united  to  the  Crown  of  France. 
The  heir-presumptive  was  to  be  styled  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  the 
dignity  of  Grand  Admiral  of  France  was  to  be  hereditary  in 
the  ducal  family,  and  to  descend  with  the  duchies.  *  You  must 
not,*  wrote  Napoleon  to  tbe  new  toverei^,  *  put  up  the  French 
arms  an3rwhere  ^.*  But  however  carefully  the  new  principality 
was  discriminated  from  France,  it  was  clear  that  Murat  was  to 
remain  a  French  prince,  and  that  his  policy  was  to  be  shaped  by 
his  bcother^in-law.  *  Your  rank  in  my  palace,^  wrote  Napoleon, 
'  is  fixed  by  the  rank  which  you  have  in  my  family,  and  your 
rank  in  my  family  is  fixed  by  the  rank  of  my  sister.*  The 
FraviaD  government  was  fully  justified  in  ibi  expostulation 
against  so  fiagrant  a  hniAcIi  of  the  spirit  ami  letter  uf  the 
Treaty  of  Scbfiobrunn 

On  Bfardi  25  the  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Bei^  made  his  eotiy 
into  Diisseldorf,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  a  aty  whom 
nane  he  was  at  that  time  unable  to  speU.  *  At  the  moment,* 
says  the  Momiem',  *  that  His  Highness  stepped  upon  the  flying 
bridge,  the  BMMic  of  tbe  guard  of  honour  struck  up,  and  the 
sounds  of  inftnmmts  mingled  with  acclamatioQs  conveyed  to 
the  Prince  while  he  was  crossing  the  stream  the  first  ogpiwion  d 
the  tru^Mnrts  which  bunt  out  as  he  dwcended  upon  the  territoty 
of  Berg.*  At  the  gate  of  the  palace  the  new  tovcfeign  was 
received  by  the  Estates,  the  Privy  Coandl,  and  the  Begncj. 
When  the  membw  of  thwe  bodies  had  htm  Mverally  prteented 
to  him,  he  ciwfcrwd  long  with  them  upon  the  industrial 
intenils  of  Berg,  *griiiiBg  all  hearts  by  the  grace  of  his 
dieeoorM,  and  the  annooncMMDk  of  the  banefits  which  he  would 
bring  to  the  State.*  In  the  efeBing  ht  nwit  to  the  theatre,  and 
wae  iweived  with  tnomltaoas  enthnriMB.  At  the  HMtH  de 
>  Otrr.  siL  191,  ne.  9|87«. 
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Ville  *two  escutcheons  Hustained  by  a  genius'  were  diNplayed 
on  a  transparency.  On  the  first  was  traced  *Vive  rKmjjereur 
NapoUon^  and  below  the  second  the  triumphs  of  Joachim, 
V  '    TT'    '  r   'nredUhn^PcMOgedupomtde  Vtetmt^ 

On  the  next  day  the  Prince,  attired  in  a  cofltume  of  the 
greatest  magnificence,  receivwl  the  oathn  of  the  members  of 
the  Estates,  and  of  the  executive  and  judicial  authorities.  He 
was  then  conducted  by  the  clergy  to  the  church,  where  he  heard 
a  solemn  mass.  *The  crowd,'  says  the  Monitatr^  *was  immense; 
it  is  impossible  to  paint  the  enthusiasm,'  and,  indeed,  Murat  wrote 
to  Napoleon  that  the  welcome  surpassed  all  his  expectations. 

But  if  Diisseldorf  was  pleased  with  Prince  Joachim,  Prince 
Joachim  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  Diisseldorf.  *Tell  me, 
if  you  know,  when  you  think  that  I  can  hope  to  return,'  he 
wrote  to  Talleyrand  three  days  after  the  solemn  entry,  when 
he  had  made  research  into  the  finance  of  the  duchy,  and  found 
that  it  left  *  hardly  anything  at  the  disposition  of  the  prince.' 
On  the  same  day  he  dilated  to  Napoleon  on  the  smallness  of 
his  budget,  the  poverty  of  his  people,  and  his  inability  to  raise 
two  regiments  of  1,800  men  apiece.  He  insisted  that  he  must 
have  more  elbow-room,  and  a  wider  area  of  resource.  The 
territories  of  the  abbeys  of  Essert,  Werden,  and  El  ten  had  been 
acquired  by  Prussia  in  1803 ;  they  contained  rich  coal-fields, 
and  properly  should  belong  to  the  Duchy  of  Cleves.  But 
Murat  was  not  content  with  demanding  these  abbeys.  He 
must  also  have  the  County  of  Mark,  which  was  '  indis|)ensable,' 
and  *  earnestly  desired'  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  dominion. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  energies  to  paper.  On  March  28,  the 
very  day  upon  which  these  complaints  were  penned,  French 
troops  were  sent  to  occupy  the  territories  of  the  abbeys.  It  so 
happened  that  a  Prussian  force  was  in  possession,  and  that  the 
French  were  driven  off.  The  spirits  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves  rose 
at  the  news.  *  ^Vhile  I  await  the  orders  of  your  Majesty,  your 
Majesty  may  count  that  the  Prussians  will  not  imjxjse  on  me. 
Command  me  to  chase  them  from  Westphalia.'  Murat,  in  fact, 
saw  with  some  penetration  that  a  Prussian  war  was  an  ante- 
cedent condition  of  the  growth  of  his  principality,  and  busily 
set  himself  to  create  friction.     Napoleon  at  last  burst  out  into 
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indij^nant  rebuke.  *You  must  not  turn  all  Germany  against 
you.  You  act  so  precipitately  that  you  will  infallibly  be 
bound  to  recede.  ...  It  is  not  my  policy  to  annoy  the  King  of 
Prussia.  You  must  not  show  yourwlf  such  a  restless  neighbour. 
I  recommend  to  you  pnxfenoe  and  tranquillity  ^.* 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  pursued  the  new  sovereign  with 
k-tter  after  letter  of  precise  instruction  as  to  the  conduct  which 
he  should  pursue  in  the  doduea.  On  March  28  he  wrote,  in 
reference  to  some  hasty  proposals  as  to  the  organisation  of  the 
country : — 

*  You  must  not  take  any  decisire  step  now,  because  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  both  countries  the  same  organization.  You 
will  order  that  the  octroi  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  and  on  the  same  footing  as  under  the  Prussian 
r^me.  You  may  seize  all  the  property  of  the  immediate 
nobility  at  Befg  and  in  the  whole  duchy.  You  must  dismiss 
as  soon  as  possible  the  employ^  of  La  Tour  and  Taxis  from  the 
postal  service.  At  Wesel  there  are  none  of  them,  but  they  are 
alwavs  to  be  found  in  the  Duchy  of  Berg.  It  was  an  imperial  fief, 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  Emperor  was  kept  informed  of  every- 
thing whidi  was  going  on  in  Germany.  .  .  .  Nominate  natives 
to  the  postal  service,  who  will  be  attached  to  the  country. 
Ap|x>int  on  the  spot  people  from  Berg  to  the  posts  of  Cleves, 
and  people  from  CSeves  to  the  posts  of  Berg.  ...  In  general  you 
should  put  more  confidtiice  in  the  Bavarians  than  in  the  Prussian 
agents.  When  you  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  your  new  States,  you  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  that 
a  {wpulation  of  800,000  souls  should  bring  in  so  little  as  you 
say.  llie  ordinar>'  ralmlation  is  seven  florins  per  soul,  which 
would  give  a  revenue  of  2,000,000  florins  or  4,000,000  francs. 
That  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  be  lets  economical,  for  you 
will  want  a  small  army  both  to  occupy  the  youth  of  your 
country,  and  for  the  dignity  of  your  State.  According  to  the 
French  Qiage,  troopt  cost  too  much ;  aooording  to  the  Bavarian 
usage,  they  are  much  cheaper.* 

On  April  4  follows  anoUMr  batch  of  direcUoos : — 

*  I  think  you  must  form  a  regiment  of  four  battalioiMS  each 
battaliun  of  eight  companies,  to  as  to  be  able  to  put  2,400  men 

>  Oorr.  ziL  »1,  bo.  10,107 
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into  the  field,  with  a  company  of  artillery  ami  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  But  you  must  take  care  not  to  form  them  too  hastily. 
You  must  follow  the  economic  manner  of  the  country :  German 
troops  cost  less  than  ours  do.  You  must  also  pay  great  attentioa 
to  the  choice  of  officers,  and  appoint  many  landed  proprietofs. 

*  I  am  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  principal  people  of 
the  Duchy  of  Clcves  have  not  wished  to  take  the  oath :  let 
them  swear  within  twenty-four  houn* ;  and  if  they  don\  arrest 
them,  imprison  them,  and  confiscate  their  property. 

*I  have  re-read  with  attention  the  project  of  organization 
which  you  have  sent  me.  It  is  incomplete  and  bad.  I  have 
dictated  to  M.  Maret  some  articles  which  he  will  send  you  by 
the  same  courier,  not  as  an^'thing  definitive,  but  to  show  you 
how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done.  Do  not  hurry.  If  the 
country  of  Berg  and  Cleves  is  to  receive  a  good  constitution, 
you  must  give  yourself  time  to  observe  and  see.  Collect  all  the 
information ;  then  it  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an  organiza- 
tion which  shall  suit  the  inhabitants  and  yourselves,  and  which 
may  render  your  neighbours  en>'iou8  of  forming  part  of  your 
dominions.  That  is  especially  the  end  which  you  should  propose 
to  yourself. 

*  Three  ministers  are  enough.  6,000  francs  apiece  is  a  suit- 
able salary.  Eight  Councillors  of  State,  at  a  salary  of  2,000 
apiece,  seem  sufficient  for  the  country.  As  to  the  Estates,  one 
cannot  form  an  idea  until  one  knows  how  they  are  composed. 
As  to  Justice,  one  must  also  know  how  it  is  formed  and  paid  at 
present.  Probably  appeals  went  in  the  last  instance  to  Munich, 
or  even  before  the  courts  of  the  Empire.  This  must  be 
abolished,  and  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  must  be  at  Diissel- 
dorf.  As  to  property,  seize  the  goods  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  of  the  monks.  All  that  together 
ought  to  increase  your  domain.  What  with  the  land  and  that 
portion  of  the  revenue  which  will  be  reserved  to  your  uses,  you 
should  have  an  income  of  2,000,000  francs,  so  that  you  may 
maintain  your  State  without  having  need  of  anything  further. 
The  troops,  canals,  debts,  and  other  public  purposes  should 
be  defrayed  from  the  treasury  funds,  of  which  you  have  the 
administration  '.'* 

*  dorr.  xiL  211,  no.  10,009  ;  258-9,  nos.  10,064-6. 
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It  would  »pptmr  that  in  Mmy  there  was  an  unpleasant  scene 

between  Bom^parte  and  the  Murats.    Caroline  and  Joachim  had 

Asked  for  Holland,  which  neither  Louis  nor  his  wife  were  anxious 

<)  take.     When  their  petition  was  declined,  *the  ambitious 

i!(ier,*  as  she  was  called  at  SL  Cloud,  complained  bitterly  of 

:  lie  small  lot  which  she  had  received  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Rhine.     On  this  she  and  her  husband  were  threatened  with 

pcnMiHBt  exile  to  the  Duchies  of  Clevee  and  Berg,  and,  scared 

br  so  draadfal  a  prospect,  threw  themeelTes  into  the  arms  of  the 

ralleyrsnds  *.    The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs  was  at 

time  addressing  his  adroit  intelligence  to  the  organisation 

.  v\  catcra  and  Southern  Germany,  and  in  the  arrangements  of 

lie  Rhenish  Confederacy  the  daims  of  the  Murats  were  not 

>rgotten.    The  Grand-Duke  Joachim,  Prince  of  the  French 

I  .mpire  and  Admiral  of  France,  received  a  seat  in  the  College 
r  Kings;  the  territory  and  population  of  his  duchy  was 
Tactically  douUed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  NnsssiivT 

and  the  Principality  of  Dillenberg,  and  finally  the  postal 
monopoly  of  Northern  Germany,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Mouse  of  Thum  and  Taxis  ever  since  1615,  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  In  return  for  these  advantages  be  was  required  to 
furnish  a  military  contingent  of  6,000  men. 

Still  Murat  was  dissstisfifd.  The  grand-duchy,  though 
doubled,  was  paltry  when  compared  to  Holland  or  Naplen ;  its 
[x>pulation  only  590,000,  its  revenues  insutficienL  llie  County 
<f  Mark  and  the  Westphalian  provinces  of  Prussia  lay  in 
tempting  [noximity,  and  the  Grand-Duke  had  10,000  French 
troops  undo-  his  command.  If  he  could  only  push  the  Emperor 
into  war  with  Priissia  there  would  be  more  room.  A  pivtezt 
was  not  wanting.  Certain  territories  which  were  to  pass  under 
his  oontxol  wen  occupied  by  Prussian  troops,  whom,  as  he 
Turf*'"***  to  tht  Emperor,  it  would  be  easy  to  expel  *  Verit- 
able madness,*  answwed  Napoleon  with  heat,  on  August  2. 
'I  cannot  describe  the  pain  with  which  I  read  your  lettcn. 
Vou  are  deeperatdy  pndpitateV    Yet  there  was  a  method 

II  Murat^i  madness;  and,  de^ite  the  lectores  of  the 
I'.mperor,  be  continued  hie  policy  of  goading  the  govornment 
of  Berlin. 

>  BaiOoa,  IL  461-1  ■  Otrr.  mUL9B,u^  10,487. 
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One  more  assault  u{X)n  the  proprieticK  of  internntional  inter- 
course was  committed  by  Murat  previous  to  the  outl)n'ak  of 
hostilities.  On  September  1,  1806,  he  convoked  his  I'^stnti-s, 
noniinally  to  vote  the  budget  but  in  reality  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  all  Hscal  privilege.  To  the  twenty-seven  nobles 
and  twenty  burgesses  of  the  assembly  it  was  explained  that 
the  properties  and  domains  of  the  dispossessed  prinees  in  the 
duchies  must  contribute  pro  rata  to  the  exchequer ;  but  though 
in  itself  the  principle  was  admirable,  its  application  to  the 
duchies  violated  rights  which  had  been  expressly  guaranteed 
not  two  months  before  by  the  act  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But  Murat 
was  not  burdened  with  constitutional  scruples,  and  Napoleon 
could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  his  lieutenant  on  the  eve  of 
a  war. 

Many  brilliant  exploits  are  recorded  of  Murat  during  the 
Prussian  campaign.  He  displayed  himself  a  bom  leader  of 
cavalry,  and  as  he  was  not  prone  to  underestimate  his  own 
merits  he  expected  a  great  reward.  At  the  inter\'iew  of  Tilsit 
he  was  for  appearing  in  a  Polish  uniform,  as  a  hint  that  he 
deserved  the  Polish  crown.  *Go  and  put  on  your  general's 
uniform,'  said  Napoleon,  *  you  look  like  Franconi.'  ITiat  ambi- 
tion then  was  slain,  and  Murat  had  to  relapse  upon  his  dull 
little  duchy,  the  resources  of  which  had  been  considerably 
depleted  by  the  requisitions  of  the  army  of  the  King  of 
Holland.  A  negotiation,  lasting  five  months  and  seventeen 
days,  then  ensued  as  to  territorial  adjustments.  The  crux  was 
the  town  of  Wesel,  which  Napoleon  regarded  «w  one  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  he  had  from  the 
first  been  determined  to  retain  in  French  hands.  Murat  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  some  wild  talk.  He  said  that  he  would 
throw  himself  with  his  army  into  Wesel  and  defend  the  town. 
One  would  see  whether  the  Emperor  would  have  the  face  to 
besiege  him  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  as  for  him,  he 
would  hold  out  to  the  last.  But  all  the  same  the  instrument 
was  signed  on  January  20,  1808.  Wesel  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  incorporated  in  the  French  Department  of  the  Ruhr.  In 
return  the  grand-duchy  was  augmented  by  the  Prussian 
County  of  Mark  with  the  town  of  Lippstadt,  the  Prussian 
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portion  of  the  Pnnci{jality  of  Miinster,  the  Pruadan  Countj 
of  Tecklfnbi>rg,  and  by  the  County  of  Linj^n  which  had  been 
inherited  by  the  House  of  Brandenburg  in  1702  from  the  Home 
of  Orange— an  addition  of  146  square  miles  and  862,000 
inhabitants. 

The  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg  had  now  reached  its  maximum 
derek^ment  *.  It  contained  a  population  of  120,000  iK>uls, 
and  was  aboat  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  ninety  to 
fifty  ieten  broad.  Since  the  country  had  not  been  ruled  by 
any  long  succession  of  soveieigna,  it  was  not  deeply  attached  to 
any  particular  djmasty,  and  the  public  spirit  was  reported  to  be 
good,  that  is  to  say,  well  affected  towards  France,  the  aristocracy 
to  be  reasonable  and  the  middle  class  to  be  numerous./  [Every 
canton,  says  Beugnot,  had  its  peculiar  characteristics,  moulded 
by  religion,  government,  and  topography  ^Tj^Miinster,  an  old 
Catholic  frrUaiaitifsl  fief,  retained  the  manners  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  dental  was  controlled  by  a  biahopi  and 
filled  with  religious  homes  and  the  winter  residences  of  the 
feudal  nobility.  '  At  Miinster  the  palaces  are  spacious  rather 
than  commodious ;  the  sen'ants  are  numerous,  the  old  etiquette 
severely  retained,  the  furniture  and  plate  of  a  heavy  richness.* 
A  refractory  servant  was  punished  by  being  made  to  sit  upon 
the  dkevtUetf  a  kind  of  wooden  horse,  which  it  was  painful  to 
bestride.  The  patriarchal  authority  exercised  by  the  lords  over 
their  servants  and  their  serfr  was  wielded  with  mildness  and 
charity,  and  the  rural  population,  which  was  bound  to  the  soil, 
received  assistance  in  sickness  and  old  age.  The  peasantry  of 
this  oU-fiudiioaed  province  is  described  to  m  as  being  in 
general  religious,  sober,  and  laboriooa,  while  the  nobility  were 
gencraUj  duuitaUe  and  often  dignified  and  well  informed. 
*When,*  said  Beugnot,  *I  visited  this  old  country,  my  Ger- 
mania  in  hand,  I  recognised  the  truth  of  the  great  painter*s 
colours,    and    I    no    longer    believe    that    his    pictures   are 

'  (>n  Jan.  22,  1811,  the  pettkm  of  the  doehf  north  of  ths  rivar  lippe 
wera  omtad  to  tba  Fkanok  iBpirs  and  wsnt  to  fMrni  tko  OsportaMots 
ot  Uftf  and  Bbm  BaydiisBi.  This,  Uks  all  other  saddea  lea^wtmantB 
of  torritorjr,  eaosod  ooosldsnMa  adHinlslaBlivs  and  iosoeial  diflfeahjr. 
A.  F.  iv.  1805, 1886  a. 

•  BM^DOt,  M^mthm,  L  290  f . 
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imaginary  V  The  neighbouring  County  t»t  Murk  presented 
a  striking  contrast,  lliis  province,  hilly  and  unfertile,  con- 
served the  traces  of  the  long  and  attentive  adminititration  of 
the  great  Frederick.  It  had,  in  fact,  profited  by  all  his  gcKxl 
laws,  while  escaping  his  fiscal  avidity.  There  was  not  a  water- 
course which  had  not  been  utilized,  not  a  profitable  line  of 
communication  which  had  not  been  opened,  no  advantageous 
commercidl  relations  which  had  not  been  established.  Under  the 
capable  administration  of  M.  Eversmann,  the  County  of  Mark 
had  become  one  of  the  most  active  industrial  centres  in  Germany. 
The  population  is  described  as  enterprising,  often  irreligious, 
often  unscrupulous,  but  strong,  and  determined  not  to  actjuiesce 
in  defeat  Under  the  French  rule  they  dreamed  of  vengeance, 
and  made  no  secret  of  it  ^  And  the  old  Prussian  administrators 
fostered  the  sentiment.  The  County  of  Nassau-Siegen  was  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  House  of  Orange,  which  has  given 
a  dynasty  to  Holland  and  to  England.  The  inliabitants 
of  this  picturesque  district  still  showed  the  oak  under  which 
Maurice  was  seated,  when  a  deputation  of  the  B^^gars  of 
Holland  came  to  invite  him  to  lead  them  to  liberty.  Yet 
they  were  now  forced  to  pass  to  an  alien  power,  and  their 
last  native  prince  surrendered  the  home  of  his  race  in 
response  to  a  demand  conveyed  to  him  with  incredible 
brutality  '. 

The  Duchy  of  Berg  itself  had  been  an  appanage  first  of  the 
Palatine,  and  then  of  the  Bavarian  House.  Its  capital,  Diisseldorf, 
a  pleasant  and  well-built  town  upon  the  Rhine,  had  been  the 
seat  of  a  polished  Court,  and  owing  to  the  marriage  of  a  Prince 
Palatine  to  a  lady  of  the  Medici  House,  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  picture-galleries  in  Northern  Europe,  the  treasures  of  which 
were,  however,  removed  to  Munich  when  the  duchy  passed  into 

*  The  sympathies  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  gentry  of  Munster  were 
strongly  Austrian.  *  Le  tout  est  autrickien,  on  y  rfoe  la  domimation  <fun 
arckiduc.'  The  canons  are  described  as  a  '  nuUee  autriehitmtte.'  It  would 
be  well,  says  an  official  of  the  duchy,  to  introduce  some  kutMrd*  into  the 
town.  *Avec  ee  mojfen  ee  pojf*  tera  dvUM  en  moitu  de  detut  tmfUe$,' — 
BuOtUn  du  Grand^dmeki  d»  Berg  (Mareh  1800)  ;  A.  F.  iv.  1226. 

*  Beognot's  statement  is  folly  confirmed  by  contemporary  correspon- 
dence \  ct  A.  F.  iv.  1225. 

'  Beugnot,  Mimoire$,  i.  900. 
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French  hands.  The  ducal  castle  of  Bensburg,  built  in  the 
Italian  styfe,  has  been  much  admired,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Court  diffused  through  DiJaseldorf  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood that  soft  and  dodW  tempamment  which  finds  easy  satis- 
faction in  official  posts.  Father  east,  however,  in  the  Tallep  of 
Barmen  and  Elberfield,  and  in  the  cantons  of  Ronstorf,  Remscheid, 
and  Solingen,  there  was  a  vigoiout  and  independent  industrial 
populatioo. 

The  constitution  of  the  Duchy  of  Berg  was  regulated  by  two  \ 
decrees  of  1672  and  1675,  which  confirmed  a  custom  still  more 
aBcicnt.  Aoooiduig  to  these  docimants  the  country  was  repre- 
sented by  a  Diet  consisting  of  two  cul leges,  the  Collie  of  Nobles 
and  the  Collie  of  Towns,  which  must  be  convoked  at  least  once 
a  year.  The  College  of  Nobles  consisted  of  thirty-eight  members ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  possess  sixteen  quarterings  of  nobility, 
and  one  at  least  of  160  specified  manors,  to  be  entitled  to 
a  seat  The  Collie  of  Towns  consisted  of  eight  members 
drawn  from  four  boroughs,  llie  Diet  was  bound  to  secrecy, 
and  exerted  but  a  nominal  control  over  affairs,  since  the  assent 
of  one  of  the  colleges  was  deemed  sufficient  authority  for  the 

~ ^'•-  i\  and  the  sovereign  could  always  dominate  the  College 

•s.  Further,  many  legislative  acts  had  been  published 
without  any  communication  with  the  Diet  at  all.  Yet  year  by 
year  this  Mscmbly  had  solemnly  met,  voted  the  taxes  which 
were  demanded  of  it,  addressed  a  statement  of  grievances  to  the 
government  commission,  and  receiving  a  formal  and  insignificant 
nply  had  quietly  accepted  dismisssl. 

For  purposes  of  locid  government  the  duchy  was  divided  into 
eighteen  bailiwicks,  each  of  which  was  presided  over  by  a  grand 
bailiff*,  who  was  always  a  noble  and  generally  an  absentee.  In 
every  bailiwick  there  was  a  receiver  of  domains,  a  receiver  of 
(-ontributioMi  inepecton  of  public  worics,  and  foresters,  all  of 
whom  were  dearly  paid  and  insnffkieBtly  controlled.  There  was, 
it  woold  seen,  much  mieodknaoas  ploader  of  the  inhabitants 
by  the  ftmetionariee,  and  this  malignant  ipot  in  the  Ixxly  politic 
was  aggravated  by  the  custom  according  to  which  the  ser%'ants 
of  tha  State  received  part  of  their  renuncntioo  in  the  shape 
of  oon,  hay,  and  other  pradncti  from  tha  domafaM.  Another 
serious  difcct  was  the  absence  of  a  clear  division  and  definition 
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of  administrative  functions.  *The  a<lministration/ complained 
Murat,  *i8  a  chaoM  which  I  have  great  ditiiculty  in  clearing  up. 
There  was  never  a  len  regular  organization.  A  portion  of  the 
revenues  belonged  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  a  portion  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  his  brother-in-law.  A  portion  was  deemed 
to  belong  to  the  country  ibielf,  and  was  appropriated  to  certain 
branches  of  expenditure.  But  all  this  was  administere<l  without 
any  kind  of  order.  There  was  a  royal  regency,  a  ducal  regency, 
a  privy  council,  a  commission,  ...  no  one  had  fixed  attributions. 
The  president  of  the  privy  council  enjoyed  all  the  authority, 
and  sent  the  business  now  to  one  member  of  the  council  and 
now  to  another,  so  that  no  one  was  specially  charged  with  any 
department,  with  the  result  that  I  can  find  no  one  who  has 
a  complete  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  the  service.'  To  the 
French,  the  system  of  justice  appeared  to  contain  three  princijml 
defects.  The  nobles  and  functionaries  could  only  be  tried  by 
the  Aulic  Council  of  Diisseldorf;  there  were  no  commercial 
courts ;  and  the  law,  which  consisted  mainly  of  provincial 
statutes  and  local  custom,  was  unsystematized. 

The  Diet  of  the  Duchy  of  Cleves  was  even  more  advanced 
in  atrophy  and  impotence  than  the  representative  assembly  of 
Berg,  since  while  the  College  of  Towns  was  no  larger,  the  extreme 
exclusiveness  of  the  aristocracy  had  here  reduced  the  College  of 
Nobles  to  a  congregation  of  three.  This  however  was  of  no 
importance,  since  the  duchy  was  administered  on  the  intelligent 
and  energetic  lines  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy.  The  French 
admired  the  strict  order  and  economy  which  prevailed  every- 
where in  Cleves.  The  duchy  was  divided  into  two  circles  and 
twenty-nine  bailiwicks.  For  each  circle  there  were  two  resident 
councillors  who  supervised  and  controlled,  one  in  the  towns, 
and  the  other  in  the  country  districts,  the  execution  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  government.  There  was  thus  no  room  for  the 
malpractices  of  subordinate  officials. 

The  French  official  was  bound  to  confess  that  he  found  little 
trace  of  public  discontent  with  the  existing  regime,  llie 
grievances  which  were  most  generally  felt  in  the  Duchy  of  Berg 
were  the  exemption  of  the  nobles  from  taxation,  and  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  four  towns  represented  in  the  Diet. 
There  was  no  serious  complaint  of  the  judicial  organization  in 
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either  province,  only  that  litigation  was  somewhat  costly  in 
Btrg,  and  that  the  Aulic  Council  was  slow^ 

As  the  Grand-Duke  was  about  to  take  poKsession  of  his  new 
territory,  he  received  a  sudden  call  to  Bayonnc  (Febniary  SO, 
1808).  The  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  readily  forgot  the 
little  German  duchy  in  the  excitement  of  that  Spanish  drama 
in  which  he  played  so  unscrupulous  a  part,  and  which  lured 
him  from  DQneldorf  to  Madrid,  and  then  from  Madrid  to 
Naples.  Bende  the  prmpect  of  a  SjMuiish  throne,  Miinster  and 
Cleves,  the  objects  of  so  much  n^otiation,  sank  at  once  into 
matters  of  complete  indifference. 

The  Grand-Duke  of  Berg  had  paid  two  flying  visits  to  his 
principality  before  he  was  summoned  away  to  Spain.  His 
theatrical  displays  of  magnificence  may  have  pleased  the  mild 
inhabitants  of  Diisseldorf,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  splendours, 
and  his  martial  achievements  were  followed  with  pride  and 
interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy.  *  Your  subjects,'  said 
his  Minister  of  Finance,  in  language  which  perhaps  was  not 
entirely  hollow,  *  who  remember  that  scarce  two  years  ago  you 
were  in  Moravia,  having  subdued  the  capital  of  Austria ;  that 
not  a  year  ago  you  stood  under  the  walls  of  Konigsberg  after 
riding  through  Berlin  and  Warsaw,  are  astonished  to-day 
suddenly  to  learn  that  you  are  in  the  capital  of  Spain,  and 
are  proud  to  see  the  name  of  their  sovereign  connected  with 
so  many  brilliant  undertakings.'  Yet  despite  these  diversions 
the  foundations  of  a  French  administrative  system  were  laid 
down  under  Murat.  *Our  Grand-Duke,'  so  runs  the  Journal 
PoBUqtu  de  MmmAeim  (Aug.  22,  1806X  'occupies  himself  with- 
out relaxation  with  the  administration  of  his  States.  The 
territory  of  the  Duchies  of  Clevei  and  Berg  is  divided  into  six 
arronJiitemgntt.  In  each  ammdi9$emetU  a  provincial  council 
will  be  established.  There  is  a  question  of  construc;ting  a  new 
castle  in  the  town.  A  plan  of  a  new  university  is  being 
devised ;  also  a  |dan  of  new  edioob  and  housea  of  education '.' 

HiTM  miniaten  (Jostioe  and  Fbreign  Relationa,  Interior, 

>  A.  P.  hr.  ISfft ;  Avar's  rsport 

*  Tbs  prepossl  bsisrs  the  CoaDcU,  Ai«.  2, 1806,  ivm  that  a  aaiwsity 
should  be  iMada4  to  the  Cooveot  ef  DQssal  at  DvUbnx%. 
Aktm,  DQMldorf  AreUrss. 
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KnanceX  a  Council  of  State,  a  Privy  Council  conHisting  of  the 
ministen  and  two  councillors  of  State,  formed  the  organn  of 
the  central  government.  An  old  college  friend  of  Murat\ 
by  name  Agar,  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Finance  and  the 
title  of  Count  of  MoHburg.  Fuschiun,  a  Bavarian  judge,  was 
placed  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  while  another  native,  the 
Count  of  Nesaelrode,  chief  of  an  old  family  of  diplomats, 
formerly  Grand-Marshal  and  Director  of  the  commission  of 
the  Berg  Estates,  was  entrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  the 
Interior.  A  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  duchy 
was  established  at  Diisseldorf,  and  a  legal  commission  assisted 
by  lawyers  from  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  duchy  was 
appointed  to  frame  a  Civil  Code^  The  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
lands,  and  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  feudal  dues,  paved  the  way 
for  tlie  regime  of  equality,  and  the  Estates  of  the  grand-duchy 
helped  to  complete  the  process  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
the  fiscal  immunities  of  the  nobles.  By  an  excellent  decree 
'  State  officials  were  forbidden  to  receive  contributions  in  kind 
from  the  domains.  A  Prussian  enactment  which  forbade 
burghers  to  acquire  noble  land  in  Cleves  was  abolished,  and 
a  common  land-tax  admitting  of  no  privilege  and  no  exceptions 
was  a  most  beneficial  innovation.  As  a  provi.sional  measure, 
provincial  councillors  were  appointed  to  hold  the  civil  registers, 
to  collect  statistics,  to  report  upon  local  finance,  roads,  and 
bridges,  to  inspect  churches,  hospitals,  cmd  schools,  to  provide 
for  the  billeting  and  provisioning  of  troops,  and  to  propose 
encouragements  for  agriculture  and  commerce'.  Everywhere 
save  in  the  capital,  French  municipal  institutions  were  intro- 
duced. Not  a  penny  was  to  be  spent  in  the  darL  *The 
budgets  of  the  municipal  councils  are  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Provincial  Councillor,  who  will  transmit  them  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.     The  budgets  of  the  larger  towns  are 

*  The  instmctions  given  to  this  commiflsion  in  the  Council  of  State 
at  Duneldorf  (April  17,  1807)  were  (1)  that  it  should  follow  the  order  and 
amngeinent  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  should  only  depart  from  it  where 
it  was  indispensable  for  the  public  interest  of  the  duchy ;  (2)  that  the 
'jurisconsults  should  penetrate  themselves  with  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  several  provinces,'  so  as  to  see  how  far  they  might  agree  with 
the  Code  Napol^n.     StaaUratkt-Akten,  Dusseldorf  Archives. 

'  Cf.  Winkopp,  Der  rkgbtkehe  Bund,  L  118  «.,  and  A.  F.  iv.  1842. 
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decreed  bv  as  those  of  the  smaller  towns  are  decreed  by  the 
MinUter  of  the  Interior.'  The  Director,  the  •Adjoint,'  the 
Conimi»ioner  of  Police,  the  Municipal  Councillor,  were  to  be 
nominated  in  the  Uurger  towns  by  the  Grand- Duke,  in  the 
smaller  towns  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  There  was  no 
room  for  autonomy,  for  variation,  for  picturesque  survival,  for 
miscellaneous  dinings  at  the  public  expense,  for  secret  municipal 
jobbery.  *No  official  employed  in  municipal  administration 
may  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  enterprises 
whatever  which  concern  the  commune.'  To  the  government 
of  Murat  moat  belong  the  credit  of  having  introduced  into 
Germany  the  fint  enlightened  and  comprehensive  municipal 
ordinance.  The  decree  of  October  13,  1807,  was  for  the 
Duchy  of  Berg  in  one  sense  what  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1886  was  for  England.  It  provided  a  clear,  rational, 
and  homogeneoiia  fJan  of  government.  In  another  sense,  how- 
ever, it  differed  from  the  Liberal  ordinance  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  for  it  betrayed  certain  vices  incidental  to  a  military 
ileapuUiiii  which  was  jealous  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  the  complete  disposal  of  all  local  resources 
for  its  military  ends^.  Nor  are  these  the  only  changes 
which  belong  to  the  Marat  period.  Roads  were  made,  internal 
custom  duties  were  abolished,  a  new  administration  was  esta- 
blished for  the  ooal-minea  of  Werden  and  Essen,  and  decrees 
were  iasoed  organising  the  management  of  the  forests,  the 
functions  of  notaries,  and  the  penalties  for  military  desertion  '. 

At  rare  intervals  a  letter  from  their  absentee  ruler  would 
disturb  the  equanimity  and  excite  the  energies  of  the  Council 
of  SUte.  On  Febmary  S,  1808,  His  Highness,  *  wishing  to  give 
to  his  State  a  constitution  as  conformable  as  possible  with  thst 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,*  ordered  his  Council  immfdiattfy 
to  submit  projects  for  the  application  of  the  Code  NapoUon, 

'  IVw  Um  oranldpal  oAesrs  wars  rsqalrsd  to  '  rsfvlats  mtUtaiy  bOlsts 
sad  to  «Hsr  leylsHisns  to  W  mmi»  fat  the  pablle  ssrvieo.'  Theeoas- 
adssisMf  of  foUso  was  shamsd  'wUh  the  iiffsssisa  of  msadieHy  aai 
Taffaboodsfs,  with  tho  dfafaetion  of  gaiUs  and  ssrporsHsns  of  artisBiis, 
with  amasBiss  sdaptsd  to  provsot  aaieos  of  woridaf  bmb  bslar  ftanod 
forthoparposoof  ttrikssor  nUsinf  wafOB.'  RtemU  im  Aetm  in  ^ 
mmt  4m  Oimmd  imekt  4t  Bmf,  DOssoldorf,  1806 ;  A.  F.  Ir.  1842. 

*  A.  F.  hr.  1811. 
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for  a  Judicial  Code,  for  a  division  of  the  territory  into  two  or 
three  departmcnbs  for  a  new  monetary  system,  and  a  new 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  Council,  which  had  not 
met  for  ten  monthsi  adopted,  as  was  natural,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  in  dealing  with  this  enormouM  pnigramme.  After 
a  week^s  interval  they  decided  to  recommend  that  the  French 
Civil  Code  and  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  should  be  adopted 
on  January  1,  1809,  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed 
to  propose  *r^^ative  dispositions^  upon  points,  such  as 
serfage  and  entails,  where  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new  law,  and  that  the  French  monetary  system  and  the 
V  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  introduced  \ 
A  project  was  prepared  for  the  division  of  the  duchy  into  four 
departments  and  another  for  the  abolition  of  serfage,  and  on 
June  28,  1808,  a  draft  law  of  mortgage  was  submitted  to  the 
Council '.  Of  the  drafts  and  memoirs  so  busily  and  often  so 
ably  prepared  by  the  German  members  of  his  Council,  but  few 
can  have  received  serious  attention  of  the  Grand-Duke,  whose 
face  was  never  seen  in  Diisseldorf  after  the  Prussian  war  had 
called  him  to  the  front  in  1806.  A  restless  cavalry  officer  on 
his  promotion,  he  never  put  his  heart  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  duchy,  whose  size  and  importance  he  undervalued  and 
despised.  At  first  he  was  either  struggling  to  annex  new 
territories  or  combating  the  Emperor's  claims  to  Wesel. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  his  rule  he  was  dreaming  of 
the  throne  of  Spain,  and  having  made  up  his  mind  that  in 
any  case  he  w^ould  never  return  to  Berg,  was  determined  to 
*  squeeze  the  orange  before  it  slipped  from  his  hands.'  On 
July  15,  1808,  by  the  Treaty  of  Bayonne,  the  Grand-Duke 
formally  ceded  his  duchy  to  Napoleon ;  and  the  faithful  Agar, 
Minister  of  Finance,  being  instructed  to  sell  the  domains  of  the 
duchy  and  to  anticipate  the  revenue,  left  a  legacy  of  needless 
embarrassment  to  his  successor'.  The  vulgar  greed  of  the 
Grand-Duke  excited  the  ire  of  the  Emperor  himself.  *  Your 
agents,'  he  remarked,  July  80,  1808,  *are  packing  up  every- 

*  Staattratkt-Akten,  Dusseldorf  Archives  ;  Moeburg  to  Baaasno,  May  1, 
1809 ;  A.  F.  iv.  1225.  •  A.  F.  iv.  1842. 

*  Count  Beognot,  while  complaining  of  this  condact  in  his  memoirs, 
wrote  a  letter  of  flowery  compliment  to  the  culprit :  '  Vou*  avez  fmt 
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tiung  and  tmuporting  it  to  the  left  bank ;  your  studs  are 
tfoing  towardi  tke  TyroL  That  creates  a  detestable  impremion 
II  the  country  and  in  Germany.  Is  it  worth  while  to  show 
aviditv  for  ti^es?*  So  great  was  the  Emperor's  imli^nntion 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  express  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bayonne, 
he  would  not  permit  a  penny  from  the  arrears  of  the  grand- 
ducal  revalue  to  be  exported  to  Naples  ^ 

()n  July  81,  1806,  Count  Beugnot,  an  experienced  adminis- 
trator who  had  spent  some  months  as  Minister  of  Finance  in 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  took  over  the  control  of  the 
dndiy.  The  Imperial  Commissioner,  as  he  was  called,  was 
inducted  into  the  bonness  by  the  Count  of  Mosbui^,  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  daily  conference  for  a 
period  of  three  months*. 

Beugnot  was  vain  and  jealom,  lenritive  and  intelligent,  up- 
right and  prolix.  He  thought  Mwburg  unscrupulous,  and 
lieing  of  a  cautious  and  conservative  temperament,  he  was 
indined  to  moderate  the  pace  of  reform.  But  of  his  zeal  and 
industry  there  can  be  no  question.  In  a  notable  passage  of 
retrospect  he  has  depicted  not  only  his  own  sensations  upon 
assuming  the  office  of  Imperial  Commissioner,  but  also  the 
spirit  which  ftH'mtt^  the  civil  servants  of  the  Empire.  *It 
was  then,^  he  writes,  *a  position  in  Europe  to  be  a  Frenchman, 
and  it  was  a  great  position  to  represent  the  Emperor  anywhere ; 
save  that  I  should  not  have  abused  my  office  with  impunity, 
I  was  in  Germany  what  the  proconsuls  were  in  Rome.  The 
same  respect,  the  same  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
the  same  obsequiouness  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  the  same 
desire  to  please  or  gain  my  farour.  We  were  at  that  time 
under  the  charm  of  the  Peace  of  Tiliiit,  the  invincibility  of  the 
Emperor  had  not  yet  received  a  wound.    I  came  from  Paris, 

e«mm§  It  km  Dkm,  mm»  mm  HH  — s  mmtm  btMt  mtektut  i$  ekact.'—Mmml, 
Limtmmt  da  rd,  CosBle  Mamk,  Avant  pepos. 

>  Lsesstra,  Ulhm  MMki,  L  »6,  sad  c£  Morst  to  NspoUoo,  Ssyt  IB, 
1806 :  *U  ml  ermt  pmr  md  ^mtir  im^fmn  A  sw  /mli^.'-^A.  F.  hr. 
1714  s.  Marat  wrote  to  Afsr  to  ssf  that  Um  rtvwMMS  of  the  daehj  were 
iLSsiantesd  him  tUl  A^.  1.  The  Emporor,  Wwevw,  rslbssd  to  allow  the 
iiiiyiBiiiniif  siiins  tn  U  ismltlsil  Maiat  to  Affsr,  Jalj  19,  1808 ;  Agar 
to  ITs^nnt,  Doe.  28, 1808  :  Omtlarmikt-Aklm,  DOsssldorf  Arehivas. 

'  .4.  F.  iv.  122A. 
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where  I  had  passed  my  life  at  his  Court,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  midst  of  the  memorable  works  and  miracles  of  his  reign. 
In  his  councils  I  had  admired  this  genius  who  dominated 
humftn  thought;  I  believed  that  he  was  bom  to  chain  up 
fortune,  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  natural  that  people  should 
be  prostrate  at  hi*  feet  ...  I  presented  myself  in  the  grand- 
duchv,  under  the  empire  of  these  ideas  ;  nothing  astonished  me 
in  the  consideration  and  even  the  respect  of  which  I  was  the 
object;  yet  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by 
these  flattering  deceptions,  I  worked  from  mom  to  night  with 
a  singular  ardour,  and  astonished  the  natives  of  the  country, 
who  did  not  know  that  the  Emperor  exerted  upon  his  servants, 
however  distant,  the  miracle  of  the  real  presence  '.* 

If  Verres  had  been  controlled  as  closely  as  the  *  proconsul ''  of 
Berg,  the  world  would  have  lost  a  famous  oration.  Count 
Beugnot  was  directed  to  correspond  with  a  minister  in  Paris, 
and  to  submit  every  week  to  the  home  govemment  a  detailed 
account  of  everything  which  might  interest  the  Emperor  in  the 
grand-duchy,  and  in  those  circles  of  Grermany  which  were 
covered  by  the  ducal  postal  system.  This  was  not  all.  The 
minister  in  Paris  corresponded  directly  with  all  the  ministers  of 
the  duchy,  particularly  with  Count  Nesselrode,  Beugnot's  most 
influential  colleague  and  rival.  He  received  reports  from  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  civil  and  military  ser>'ice,  all  the  circulars  and 
decrees  of  the  prefects,  a  monthly  report  from  the  director 
of  every  part  of  the  revenue,  accompanied  by  statistical  tables. 
Every  ten  days  the  receivers  of  the  arrondissemerU  sent  him 
a  statement  of  their  p>ayments  into  the  Treasury.  He  kept 
an  alphabetical  register  of  all  the  notes  furnished  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  duchy,  whether  military  or  civil.  The  pro- 
cureur-ghieral  was  instructed  to  report  to  him  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  all  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the 
Council  of  State  at  Diisseldorf  were  sent  to  Paris.  And  we 
may  be  sure  that  all  this  multifarious  information  collected  by 
a  Gaudin,  a  Bassano,  a  Roederer,  was  carefully  digested  for  the 
use  of  the  Emperor  himself'. 

>  Beognoi,  Mimoirtt,  i.  312-3. 

*  FmUte  de  trmuil,  Nov.  15,  1812  ;  A.  F.  iv.  1226,  1843 ;  Roederer, 
(Buvretf  iii.  425. 
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Tliere  was  now  no  longer  any  diplomatic  obscurity  about  the 
Duchy  of  BeT]^.  It  was  virtually  owned  by  Napoleon,  who 
iiilwirfad  that  it  should  be  goremed  as  a  French  province.  From 
July  81,  1806,  *all  the  adminiatrative  acts  and  judgements  of 
the  courts,  and  the  acts  of  the  notuiei,*  were  *made  under  the 
authority  and  entitled  with  the  name  and  titles  of  His  Imperial 
and  Bojal  lliyctty  >/  It  is  the  Emperor  who  drafts  the  decreet 
OB  milHaiy  oigantiaiion,  who  settles  the  numbers,  the  equipment, 
Hnd  the  movements  of  the  r^ment  of  Berg.  It  is  he  who 
orden  the  fintifiaitaooa  of  Dikiddorf  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
town  to  be  embdlUMd.  Nor  is  his  interest  solely  military. 
He  must  have  the  budget  for  1806  in  receipts  and  expenditure ; 
he  most  know  what  the  duchy  yielded  him  for  August,  what 
it  will  yield  him  per  month,  in  fact  he  must  have  a  *  perfect 
knowledge*  of  the  duchy.  He  must  have  it  divided  into 
departments  and  districts,  furnished  with  justices  of  the  peace 
and  municipalities ;  in  short,  an  administration  which  assimilates 
it  as  sooo  as  possible  to  the  institutions  of  France.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  orders  that  the  Prussian  officials  should  be  dis- 
miswd,  and  that  a  scheme  for  the  division  of  the  duchy  into 
departments  should  be  instantly  supplied  him  '.  The  Spanish 
war  diverts  his  attention  to  a  distant  quarter,  and  to  larger 
isMies.  If  he  does  not  annex  the  duchy  it  is  because  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  annexation,  and  something  might  be  lost. 
Had  he  not  formally  promised  that  he  would  not  carry  the 
bYsncfa  ftuniier  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  how  would  the  manu- 
facturers of  France  r^^ard  the  inclusion  within  the  Empire  of 
formidable  competitors?  He  does  not  then  expressly  annex. 
On  the  contrary,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Austrian  war 
in  1806^  when  he  is  Modiiig  civeular  letten  to  the  mumbwi 
of  the  Rhwrith  Coofcdentioii,  he  renemben  the  anomaUwii 
iitiMiltoii  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg.  He  has  a  nephew  four 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  the  Prince  Napoleon  Louis,  ton  oi  the 

*  IWsefwfii  AkUm,  DOswMorf  AieUves. 

•  Oirr.  xvtt.474.no.  14^80;  M7, DO.  14^3.  Thsdocby  was dlvldsd  into 
roar dspartaMots  (RUn,  190|  sfaaie nrflss, an,»4  pspaJstisa  ;  8iif ,  t14 
.q— a  mOm,  HB,flaO|if  laHiin  ;  Bahr,  »4  s^mb  ailss,  tSl^MO  pepa- 
laliea ;  Bbm,  Ml  s^eara  ailss,  S1«,1A0  popakUaaX  TMmm  ililiili|iii 
Jm  OimmUmttf  *  Btffjmtfifm  USde.  1810 ;  Afkim mmi^hm,Bmg»  13. 
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King  of  Holland.  By  a  patent  of  March  8  the  boy  is  made 
Grand-Dukc,  while  the  Emperor  reserves  to  himself  and  to  his 
successors  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  duchy  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  prince  without  heirs.  Three  days  later  the  child^s  &ther 
is  curtly  informed  of  the  news.  Nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory. Balm  has  been  administered  to  diplomatic  sensibilities, 
while  the  realities  of  the  situation  remain  unchanged.  In 
DiLsseldorf,  rule  Beugnot  and  Nesselrode ;  in  Paris,  Bassano  and 
Napoleon  *.  An  inspired  passage  in  the  MonUemr  reported  the 
Emperor^s  reception  of  the  child.  *  Never  forget,'  he  said,  *  that 
in  whatever  post  you  may  be  placed  by  my  policy  and  the 
interests  of  my  Empire,  your  first  duties  are  to  me,  your  second 
towardx  France.  All  your  other  duties^  even  those  which  you 
owe  to  the  people  whom  I  may  confide  to  you,  only  come  after 
these  V 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  the  Emperor 
himself  descended  on  Dilsseldorf,  and  in  a  series  of  notes 
jotted  down  on  Novemlier  %  with  a  view  to  a  council  summoned 
for  the  next  day,  he  expounded  his  ideas  of  the  government 
appropriate  to  the  country. 

*  For  the  general  organization  one  must  first  have  a  Council 
of  State.  The  present  Council  does  not  appear  to  be  one.  It 
ought  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Cassation,  it  ought  to  be  the  supreme 
judge  in  administrative  cases,  the  interpreter  of  the  law,  the  reviser 
of  budgets  and  accounts.  Whereas  it  should  represent  the 
country.  His  Majesty  sees  nothing  but  foreigners  in  it.  If  the 
country  has  representations  to  make,  the  Council  of  State 
should  be  its  organ  and  possess  its  confidence.  Masters  of 
requests  and  auditors  must  be  created  in  connection  with  it. 
A  list  of  the  most  heavily  taxed  persons  should  be  presented 
for  the  composition  of  the  departmental  electoral  coU^^. 
His  Majesty  does  not  wish  electoral  colleges  for  the  arron- 
dissemenUi  If  it  suits  His  Majesty  to  have  an  assembly  of  the 
country  it  shall  be  composed  of  the  colleges.  The  members 
of  the  colleges  shall   be  named   in  the  first  instance  by  His 

1  Beugtiot  was  first  ordered  to  correspond  with  Gaadin,  Dake  of  Gaieta. 
In  1809  Maret,  Duke  of  Baasano,  became  the  minister  responsible  for  the 
affurs  of  Berg.     He  was  sacoeeded  by  Count  Roederer,  SepL  24,  1810. 

'  JBoaOAlK  181f,  ns.  2«t. 
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^^  ;  they  shall  be  renewed  in  conformity  with  the  French 

ona.' 
The  document  goes*  on  to  aay  that  the  French  judicial  system 
must  be  intnxlucwl  bv  January  1,  1812,  that  a  university  and 
a  ijfc^  should  be  established  at  Diisseldorf,  that  four  or  five 
seoondary  schools  teaching  French,  Latin,  and  matheiratics 
should  be  set  on  foot  in  the  duchy,  and  that  on  and  after 
January  1,  1812,  all  young  people  of  the  country  should  be 
compelled  to  quit  foreign  schools,  and  to  receive  the  remainder 
of  their  education  either  in  the  duchy  itaelf  or  in  France.  A 
bishopric  and  a  chapter  were  to  be  erected  at  Diisscldorf,  the 
parishes  to  be  divided  and  cireumscribed,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Concordat  introduced.  A  school  of  theology  was  to  be 
founded  in  the  university,  and  no  curS  was  to  be  ordained 
who  had  not  received  his  education  either  there  or  in  France, 
rhc  ministers  and  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calnnist  com- 

lunities  were  to  be  named  by  His  Majesty,  and  *the  rights 
■<(  police  to  be  established.'  Finally,  under  the  heading  of 
Miilitary  organization,  the  Emperor  observed  that  means  must 
be  sought  to  obtain  officers  for  the  army  from  natives  of  the 
duchy,  since  the  existing  officers  were  nearly  all  foreigners,  and 
that  lists  of  young  people  should  be  made  out,  who  could 
receive  an  education  at  St  Cyr  or  at  St.  (Jermain.  On  the  next 
day  the  Emperor  fairly  astounded  the  Council  of  the  duchy  by 
his  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  (IucaI  finance,  and  having  roundly 
abused  Beugnot  for  certain  liberties  which  he  had  presumed  to 
take  with  the  treasury,  left  the  commissioner  to  carry  out  as 
iMHtt  he  could  the  comprehensive  instructions  which  have  been 

iidicattfl  above*.     To  the  King  of  Westphalia  he  wrote  on 
November  8,  *I  have  seen  the  grandnluchy  V      He  had 
.1  in  two  days. 

*  C^.  zjdL  ft48,  Btt.  184f0 ;  Be^noC,  iUmettm»  I  373-M. 

•  Omr.  uU.  656,  na  18,239. 
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CHAPTER  X 

PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  L\  BERG 

'  Lw  hommM  tont  impoiaHUits  pour  aflsnrer  I'avenir ;  les  inatitotioiu 
woIm  fixent  les  destiii^M  des  nstion*.' — Nai>ou»i«. 

*The  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg/  wrote  Beugnot  on  March  14, 
1809  S  *  has  been  made  out  of  provinces  formerly  poesessed  by 
fifteen  different  sovereigns  holding  very  various  ranks  in  the 
|X)litical  system  of  Germany.  Each  one  of  these  provinces  has 
preserved  up  till  now  its  peculiar  laws,  statutes  and  customs 
supplemented  by  the  Roman  Law,  the  Canon  Law,  the  feudal 
institutions,  the  doctrine  of  the  universities,  and  the  authority  of 
the  commentaries.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  chaos,  the  jud^ts 
are  as  confused  with  judicial  reasonings,  as  are  the  litigants 
with  the  diversity  of  judgements,  and  law-suits  last  centuries 
because  the  more  they  are  investigated,  the  more  complicated 
they  become.  The  courts  are  by  turns  powerful  and  feeble, 
independent  and  senile.  Sometimes  they  meddle  with  the 
administration  and  judge  the  conduct  of  ministers.  Some- 
times they  have  recourse  to  the  ministers  to  obtain  {)ermission 
to  fulfil  their  most  simple  duties.'  The  French  observer  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Minittkre  public  to 
prosecute  the  criminal,  or  to  defend  the  helpless  and  the  absent 
Save  in  the  old  Prussian  province  of  Cleves  the  procedure  was 
entirely  written.  The  prisoner  appeared  at  the  bar  loaded 
with  chains,  and  was  liable  to  the  horrid  tortures  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  courts  were  numerous,  and  the  total  number  of 
judges  exceeded  two  hundred,  but  in  the  districts  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Bavaria,  judicial  posts  were  bought,  sold, 
and  bequeathed  as  so  much  private  property,  and  the  main 
object  of  the  judge  was  to  replace  the  capital  expended  in 
purchasing  his  charge  at  the  expense  of  the  litigant  upon  whose 
»  A.  F.  iv.  1833. 
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fees  he  was  supported.  Equality  before  the  law  was  not 
reoogotaed,  for  public  functionaries,  nobles,  and  officers  of  the 
fin  were  incapable  of  l)eing  tried  before  the  inferior  tribunals. 
Nor  was  there  a  clear  or  latulkctory  delimitation  of  judicial 
competence,  for  there  was  no  matter  so  important  that  it  could 
not  be  tried  in  the  inferior  courts,  so  long  as  it  did  not  concern 
I  privileged  person.  In  that  case  it  would  have  to  go  before 
the  Aulic  Council  of  Diisseldorf  or  the  Regency  of  Munster. 

The  transplantation  from  one  country  to  another  of  a  code 
of  laws,  and  of  a  system  of  judicial  organization,  must  in  all 
cases  be  a  delicate  proceeding,  for  though  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  justice  are  universally  appreciated,  nation  differs  from 
nation  in  the  principles  of  their  application.  To  an  Englishman 
here  is  something  abhorrent  in  the  secret  processes  before  the 
juge  (Trnttntctiim  in  a  French  court  To  a  Frenchman  nothing 
can  be  more  revolting  than  the  spectacle  of  a  single  judge 
conducting  a  criminal  trial.  Yet  both  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men are  agreed  upon  the  main  principle  that  justice  must  be 
done  without  fear  or  favour,  and  that  while  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  detect  crime,  the  accused  person  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  protection  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  society 
to  bestow^^'^The  immediate  introduction  of  the  French  codes 
into  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg  seemed  to  the  conservative  mind 
of  Count  Beugnot  to  savour  of  indiscretion^  *  Germany,^  as  he 
reminded  his  government,  *  had  not,  like  France,  been  levelled  by 
the  legiaktion  of  iconoclastic  assemblies.'*  It  would  require 
time  and  instruction  before  she  could  properly  attune  herself 
to  the  new  melodies  of  the  Code.  Nor  was  there  any  danger 
in  dday.  Divoroe  was  scarcely  known  even  in  the  communities 
separated  from  the  Roomui  Catholic  faith,  and  conaeqaeBtly 
the  clauses  in  the  Code  which  regulated  that  institution  would 
be  of  little  pncUcal  import  Entails  were  little  known,  aiKi, 
since  fcndal  succession  had  already  been  abolished  by  decree,  it 
was  unlikely  that  a  delay  in  the  introduction  of  the  Code  would 
toid  to  promote  inequality  of  partition.  These  representationa 
were  received  and  rejected.  On  Nov'ember  It,  1809^  an  imperial  . 
lecree  ordered  that  the  Code  Napoleon  was  to  have  the  force  | 
•f  law  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Bcog  from  January  1, 1810,  and 
it  the  same  time  the  imperial  oonunisaion  was  requested  instantly 
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to  furnish  a  draft  Hchcme  for  judicial  organization.  Beugnot 
had  no  option  but  to  obey,  and  a  scheme  upon  the  French 
model — a  Court  of  Appeal,  ten  courts  of  arronduutement^  and 
justices  of  the  peace — was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Duke  of  Bassano.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Imperial 
CommiHsioner  pleaded  for  delay.  The  new  courts  could  not, 
\  he  argued,  well  be  establitthed  until  a  new  method  of  criminal 
,  prtx'wlure  had  been  inaup;urated ;  the  imperfect  education  of 
the  1<x*a1  Ijarristers,  the  difficulty  already  ex[K>rienced  in  making 
the  Code  understood,  the  fact  that  the  Penal  Code  was  not  yet 
sanctioned  in  Fr.mce,  all  pointed  to  delay,  to  fiome  transitional 
arrangement.  Why  not  adjourn  all  judicial  innovation  in  the 
Duchy  of  Berg  till  the  French  system  is  complete,  and  the 
German  judge  can  lie  guided  by  a  copious  stream  of  French 
precedent?  Or  if  that  were  impossible,  could  not  the  tran- 
sition be  effected  gradually.'  *I  insist,^  he  wrote,  *upon  the 
need  of  transitions,  and  some  form  of  schooling,  because,  to 
my  regret,  I  have  daily  experience  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  grand-duchy  ^.^ 

The  greater  part  of  two  years  pa.s8ed  in  discussions  and 
projects.  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for 
the  grand-duchy,  pressed  for  the  introduction  of  the  West- 
phalian  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  which  had  been  formed  indeed 
upon  the  French  prototype,  but  contained  certain  simplifica- 
tions. *  It  was,"  he  wrote,  *  already  well  translated  into  German  ; 
in  it  the  forms  of  procedure  were  developed  with  more 
precision  and  detail  than  in  the  French  Code,''  and  it  was  finally 
recommended  by  the  proximity  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the 
familiarity  of  the  grand-ducal  jurisconsults  with  the  West- 
phalian  legislation  ^.  A  second  question  which  came  up  for 
discussion  was  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Cassation  for  the 
grand-duchy.  Count  Beugnot,  who  distrusted  the  vagaries 
of  Teutonic  jurists,  and  actually  proposed  to  prohibit  all 
German  commentaries  upon  the  codes,  suggested  that  a  single 
Court  of  Cassation  should  be  formed  for  the  whole  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  *  Such  a  court,  far  more  useful  than  the  old 
imperial  Court  of  Wetzlar,  though  with  different  attributions, 

*  Beugnot  to  Bassano,  Feb.  7,  IBIO  ;  A.  F.  iv.  18.33. 

•  A,  F,  iv.  1833. 
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>  ]<1  implant  and  cultivate  in  the  States  of  the  Confederation 
Ui.  lieneficcnt  principles  of  French  legialation,  and  would 
preserve  Gennany  from  the  contagion  of  commentaries,  and  the 
erudition,  good  and  bad,  under  which  the  Code  Napol^n  i« 
stifled/  A  l^al  committee  formed  in  Diisseldorf  itself  sug- 
gcxted  that  the  Council  of  State  of  the  grand-duchy  should 
act  also  as  a  Court  of  Cassation,  following  a  precedent  which 
had  been  set  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But  in  the  end, 
possibly  owing  to  representations  as  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
local  bar  and  bench,  a  third  course  was  adopted,  and  the  Court 
of  Cassation  in  Paris  was  given  jurisdiction  in  the  Grand- 
Dmhy  of  Berg. 

Tlie  desirability  of  establishing  commercial  courts  was 
another  question  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  jurists  of 
Dusiteldorf.  The  institution  was  unfamiliar  to  the  Germans, 
and  it  was  open  to  doubt  whether  its  introduction  would  be  in 
any  way  bi-nefkial.  When  Henry  II  created  the  first  merchant 
judges  and  consuls  in  France,  a  large  number  of  laymen  had 
already  been  able  to  familiarize  themselves  with  judicial  func- 
tions, either*  as  *itAexmu'*  of  towns,  or  as  m&yon,  prudhommesy 
or  legal  Mscssors  in  the  ordinary  courts,  llie  legal  pro- 
fession had  not  yet  become  a  highly  specialized  and  technical 
branch  of  human  acti^nty,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  judicial 
functioiit  weie  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants.  But  in 
Gennany  the  legal  profession  now  formed  a  distinct  class,  and 
the  verdicts  of  amateur  judges  would  fail  to  command  con- 
Bdanoe  or  respect.  Nor  did  the  motives  which  had  prompted 
the  establi^roent  of  merchant  judges  in  France  continue  to 
exist  even  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire.  They  had  been 
established  in  order  that  commercial  matters  at  least  might  be 
freed  from  the  ruinous  and  interminable  prolixity  of  ordinary 
procedure,  from  *the  hydra  of  chicane^*  against  which  THopital 
struggled.  But  with  the  new  code  of  praoedure  this  motive 
disappeared,  and  *  the  iatarest  of  commerce  in  all  its  severity  * 
oookl  exact  no  more  expedition  than  was  now  afforded  to  it. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  the  merdiants  of  Beig  would  find  any 
real  advantage  in  being  sabinttted  to  the  raliqg  of  temporary 
amateurs,  taken  from  among  themsdvei.  On  the  eontruy,  they 
would  probably  prefer  to  plead  belbte  permanent  magistrates, 
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whose  experience  and  training  would  give  them  the  required 
knowledge.  It  was  accordingly  proposed  that  the  Court*  of  FirKt 
Instance  should  act  as  Courts  of  Commeroe,  and  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  French  system  was  accepted  by  the  authorities  in 
Ptois. 

In  the  end,  not  only  were  all  the  French  codes  published 
without  modification,  but  the  French  judicial  organization  was 
sub«tantially  introduced  in  its  entirety  '.  There  was  a  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Diisseldorf,  an  inferior  court  in  each  ammduiemerU^ 
and  below  them  the  justices  of  the  peace.  All  the  judges 
were  nominated  for  life  by  the  sovereign,  required  to  submit 
monthly  reports  in  French  upon  the  work  of  their  courts,  while 
annual  reports  were  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the 
grand-duchy  by  the  pronireur  ghih-al '. 

The  introduction  of  the  jury,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar  with  his  hands  unfettered,  afforded  some  gratification 
to  the  natives  of  Berg.  The  old  local  judges  tended  to  become 
the  jtiges  de  pa'tjc  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  discharged 
their  functions  with  competence.  In  the  Prussian  provinces 
which  now  formed  the  Department  of  the  Ruhr,  and  in  the 
States  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  part  of  which  formed  the 
Department  of  Sieg,  the  bench  was  distinguished  for  an  excellent 
tradition  of  knowledge  and  integrity.  But  the  Duchy  of  Berg 
presented  an  unfavourable  contra.st.  *The  coarsest  ignorance 
occupied  in  some  places  the  curule  chair,  most  of  the  magistrates 
were  of  such  mediocre  intelligence  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  write  correctly  even  in  their  mother  tongue,  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  passed  in  public  opinion  for  corruptible  judges." 
No  imputations  were  levelled  against  the  ability  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  at  Diisseldorf,  but  the  judges  knew  nothing  of  the 
statutes  and  customs  of  the  various  provinces  which  composed 
the  duchy,  and  should  have  been  recruited  by  representatives 
from  each  of  the  judicial  areas  of  which  the  State  was  composed. 
The  procureur  general,  trfter  commenting  upon  the  lacunae  in 
legislation,  and  upon  the  laws,  incoherent  and  often  con- 
tradictory,"  which   ruled   the    grand-duchy,   proposed   that   a 

*  The  Civil  Code  came  into  general  use  Jan.  1,  1810;  the  judicial 
STStem,  Jan.  1, 1812. 

*  A.  F.  iy.  1833. 
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rommittce  ^houlcl  be  fonned  of  the  Council  of  State,  with 
inntructioos  to  chooae  such  of  the  French  Uwg  em  should  be 
Buaceptible  of  appUcatioD  to  the  grand-duch\\  and  it  would,  he 
■aid,  be  equally  desirable  that  interpretative  or  supplementary 
laws,  as  well  as  imperial  decrees  or  pronouncements  of  the 
Council  of  State,  relative  to  the  five  codes,  should  be  declared 
common  to  the  grand-duchy,  and  inserted  without  delay  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Laws,  as  they  passed  in  France '. 

*A  complete  system  of  horoogeneoas  laws*  was  under  the 
circumstances  too  much  to  e^iect,  but  the  influence  of  the 
Court  of  Cassatkm  in  Paris  would  no  doubt  tend  to  adjust 
the  interpraUtioo  of  the  five  French  codes  to  the  imperial 
modeL  A  special  law  of  mortgages  drafted  by  Treilhard  and 
1'  1  was  «ent  down  from  Paris  (since  it  was  represented 

t.„..  ;..c  arrangements  of  the  Civil  Code  were  not  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  the  duchyX  and  formed  an  important  departure 
from  the  French  civil  law".  There  was,  however,  a  strong 
desire,  both  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Paris  and  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  at  Diksseldorf,  to  apply  to  the  grand- 
duchy  all  the  French  l^slation  which  was  capable  of  trans- 
plantation. The  draft  decrees  concerted  in  the  Council  of 
State  at  Dusseldorf  (frecjuently  at  the  request  of  the  minister 
in  Paris)  were  tested  and  amended  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
before  they  were  permitted  to  pass  into  law.  The  decrees  of 
the  Emperor  were  executed  without  delay.  There  was  not 
a  clerk  or  an  usher  in  the  law  courts  of  Berg  who  did  not 
receive  his  nomination  from  Napoleon,  and  the  ambitious 
lawyer  who  wished  to  rise  wrote  a  manual  of  French  civil 
procedure,  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  study  of  Pothier. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor  previous  to  the 
French  occupation  was  no  doubt  in  many  places  deplorable 
cnoa|^  Scriiig*  was  prevalent,  ISendal  dues  were  numerous 
and  corvtet  heavy.  In  some  places,  however,  the  hard  outlines 
of  the  law  had  been  softened  by  custom,  by  administrative 
ordineaoc^  or  by  phflanthropie  Ming*.    We  are  asMired  by 

*  Rtfpmi  mr  fmJmlmktmllm  ^t  kt  Jutlkt  ^mu  k  QnU-Dmoki  4»  Btrf 
pmdant  tarn  1812  ;  A.  F.  b.  1884. 

*  A.  F.  Iv.  1888. 

*  8«sl«jr,I^«ii^rhM*^aMa,L  lia 
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the  proprietors  of  Miinster  that  it  waa  easier  to  find  tcnanU 
where  the  tenure  waa  8er\'ilc,  than  where  the  tenure  was 
free.  It  was  true  that  the  serf  in  Munster  could  not  cut  wood 
for  any  purpose  but  firing,  save  with  his  lord^s  leave,  that  hi» 
*colonatc'  was  subject  to  mortuary  dues  and  admisnion  duew, 
but  in  revenge  his  tenure  was  fixed,  and  he  had  the  right  to 
bequeath  it  to  his  lawful  descendants  bom  u(X)n  the  coloimtc. 
Serfage  in  such  a  case  was  apt  to  be  less  hard  upon  the 
individual  serf  than  upon  the  economic  development  of  the 
country.  It  arrested  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  stereo- 
typed agrarian  methods '. 

No  question  excited  the  interest  of  the  Council  of  Diisseldorf 
so  much  as  the  proposed  abolition  of  serfage  and  feudalism. 
A  society  of  somewhat  conservative  German  lawyers  and  pro- 
prietors found  themselves  directly  menaced,  in  a  most  sensitive 
quarter,  by  the  application  of  French  revolutionary  precedents 
and  the  fiHcal  interests  of  the  domain  were  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  landowning  class.  The  problem  had  already  been  settled 
on  the  lines  of  compromise  by  the  Westphalian  government 
Ix'fore  it  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Grand-Ducal  Council. 
But  even  Westphalian  moderation  was  outdone  in  the  scheme 
which  was  first  presented  to  the  Council  by  Sethe,  the  president 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  question.  '  It  is 
a  recognized  fact,^  said  that  cautious  jurist,  Hhat  the  heritages 
possessed  at  present  by  serfs  originally  belonged  of  full  right  to 
those  whom  we  now  call  lords,"  and  it  followed  that  nearly  all 
the  dues  paid  or  sen'ices  performed  by  the  peasant  were  the 
result  of  explicit  contract  and  the  exchange  for  value  received. 
It  was  argued  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  abolish  without  compen- 
sation to  the  landlord,  and  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  principle 
adopted  in  Westphalia.  But  while  in  Westphalia  all  heriots 
and  all  labour  services  of  an  indeterminate  or  personal  character 
were  deemed  to  have  originated  in  servitude,  Sethe  held  that  in 
the  grand-duchy  they  were  the  fruit  of  contract.  A  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Miinster,  the  home  of  the  large  proprietor 
and  the  serf,  to  consult  with  a  local  committee  of  lawyers, 
administrators,  and  landowners,  and  the  Council  at  Diisseldorf 
laid  down  for  its  guidance  the  aims  and  principles  which  should 

»  A.  F.  iv.  1837. 
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))e  kept  in  view.  These  were  the  alx)lition  of  all  personal 
nenitinle,  tlie  coiuolidation  of  proprietary  right*,  and  a  com- 
plete iinleiiinity  to  the  lord  for  the  lo«  of  non-tenile  dues 
and  services  ^  The  centre  of  interest  was  now  shifted  to  the 
exact  discrimination  between  thoae  services  which  were  and 
those  which  were  not  to  be  abolished  without  compensation. 
The  Miinster  commiitsion  took  a  view  extremely  favourable  to 
the  landlord,  but  the  Council  was  more  liberal  to  the  serf,  and 
the  imperial  decree  of  December  12,  1808,  which  was  con- 
structed ufxin  the  CounciTs  draft,  was  distinguished  by  a  spirit 
of  impartiality  and  justice. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  important  act  of  l^slation  were 
as  follows : — Serfdom  and  the  colonate  were  declared  to  be 
'  '  •!,  and  with  them  upnt  tnnj  f]if  s  nf  swiisii'  forced 
111  the  lord's  houMc,  does  upon  manumission,  mortuary 
dues  save  where  they  had  been  paid  from  colonates,  and  lastly, 
all  personal  corviea  ami  transport  seniccs.  These,  being  deemed 
servile,  were  abolished  without  compensation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  'dues  resulting  from  a  colonate'*  were  abolished 
subject  to  compensation,  the  scale  of  which  was  fixed.  The 
peasant  was  given  power  to  purchase  immunity  from  seigneurial 
dues,  and  the  lord  was  forced  to  sell,  if  he  was  offered  a 
hundred  francs  capital  for  four  francs  revenue.  The  *  colon  ^  or 
villein  was  to  own  the  timber  on  his  land,  and  whenever  there 
wasacomplicntion  of  rights,  as  for  instance  where  both  lord  and 
peasant  had  rights  in  the  same  wood  or  pasture,  there  was  to  be 
a  division  for  the  triple  purpose  of  simplifying  tenure,  of 
emancipating  the  individoal,  and  of  assisting  agricultural 
de%'clopment.  The  eariy  ideal  of  the  French  Revolution — a  free 
peasant  proprietary — had  not  lost  its  momentum,  but  it  was  now 
allied  with  a  giwter  reelect  for  inherited  and  vested  interests, 
and  supplenentad  by  the  institution  of  certain  privil^ed  entails 
or  majorats. 

The  subtle  distinction  between  mflces  founded  on  contract 

and  senrioes  origfaietiiig  in  serftloai  eaoaped  the  notioe  of  the 

peasant    *  We  are  five  ftma.  Hand-  and  Spenndienst,*  they 

r-~   '    nrl  *  Hand-  and  Spanndienst "  they  reftised  to  pay.    Some 

mt  peasants  of  Mark  wcfe  med  by  their  lords,  and  the 

t  m ■>!.  iH..  Dtenldofff  AroUvw. 
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judgement  went  for  the  plaintifTs.    Then  nio  '        U-<1, 

and   Johann  GicHbert   Alef  of  Westerfihli ,  n    a 

petition,  travelled  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1811  casants^ 

orator.  For  six  months  the  youth  loitered  in  the  .sLrccU  of  the 
French  capital,  watching  an  opportunity  to  present  his  paper  to 
the  great  man.  At  last,  on  July  9,  the  moment  came,  and  as 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  stepping  into  their  carriage 
at  St  Cloud,  Alef  sprang  forward  with  his  petition.  The 
Emperor  read  the  paper,  and  then,  with  Louise  for  interpreter, 
began  to  cross-examine  the  rustic  petitioner,  pouring  in  ques- 
tions, volley  upon  volley,  for  the  space  of  two  hours  while 
the  horses  were  champing  at  their  bits.  In  the  end,  another 
interview  was  appointed  for  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  but 
when  Alef  and  a  bilingual  friend  arrived  at  the  palace  they 
found  that  the  Court  had  flitted  to  Trianon.  To  Trianon 
then  the  two  hastened,  and  were  announced  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty.  But  the  most  propitious  moment  had  flown.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  sent  back  word  that  he  had  not  time  to 
master  the  question  (being  now  deep  in  the  fortifications  of 
Danzig),  but  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  {feasants. 
ITie  matter  was,  however,  transferred  to  competent  hands. 
On  the  very  same  evening  Alef  was  summoned  before  Count 
Merlin,  the  procureur  ghUrcd  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  M.  Daniels,  who  translated  the  Civil  Code  into  German. 
After  much  questioning  the  two  lawyers  drew  up  a  report 
which  was  forwarded  to  Beugnot,  and  was  made  the  basis  of 
a  decree  issued  September  IS,  1811.  How  this  decree  was  re- 
garded by  the  peasants  may  be  seen  by  the  following  petition, 
drawn  up  by  a  deputation  of  peasants  from  the  arrondwemerU 
of  Dortmund  on  October  23,  1811  :— 

*  Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  deigned  in  his  wisdom  and  his 
justice  to  declare  himself  by  his  decree  of  September  18  the 
father  of  the  agriculturists,  who  have  been  oppressed  for 
several  centuries.  Our  chains  are  broken ;  we  are  made  like 
unto  the  other  subjects  of  your  Majesty,  and  shall  rejoice  with 
them  in  equal  rights.  Our  hearts  are  kindled  to  the  most  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  Great  Man  destined  by  Providence 
to  create  a  new  and  better  order  of  things,  and  we  and  our 
most  distant  descendants  will  not  cease  to  bless  the  memory 
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of  your  Majertj.  Howerer  great  may  be  our  adTeraariei, 
howetror  powerful  may  be  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  entire 
eaecation  of  ihui  beneBcent  decree,  we  are  persoaded  that  your 
Majerty  will  cauae  reipect  to  be  paid  to  a  decision  dictated 
by  wisdom  and  love  for  his  faithful  subjects.  May  Heaven 
pour  down  blessings  upon  our  benefactor  and  his  august 
dynasty  V 

Thea^gliys!!  without  imicmnity  of  fief .  ''     '  '   

and  faodli  lei'yiceB  bv  thr  impcriul  decree  •  

and  the  g^nlitinn  of  iai  jurisdiction  on  December  17, 

1811,  gav^,ftn  impuW-ta-tlie  ^  '  '  «>n  of  prnpt-rty,  which  is 
<uii(l  tgJiAitaJuui  the  moft  sali.  cU  upon  the  agrirulture 

o(  \\m  lintihj      Numerou  .  impravnH  drainage^  and 

Ijetter  crope  wmn  the  mult  I  rcnch  le^tnlatfon,  and  of 

the^jtunulua  imparted  to  th  i  lifi-  l>v  flu-  .MnvMininf; 

enargy  of  Napoleon.      Ami    i  ree 

of  March  SI,  1809,  which  permitted  the  ni  >t  nuble  with 

peasant,  and  peasant  with  burgess,  8wt-v|>MiL^  away  in  one 
general  and  comprehensive  clause  the  invidious  and  caste-like 
distinctions  of  the  Prussian  Code '. 

lliere  are  some  ooontries  which  are  by  nature  pre-eminently 
designed  for  a  policy  of  free  trade,  countries  which  have  a 
diiTerential  advantage  in  the  production  of  commodities  which 
are  in  gencnJ  demand,  and  depend  for  their  prosperity  upon 
the  dieap  aoqnisition  of  raw  materials  on  the  one  hand  and 
upon  the  ready  aooeptance  of  their  manufactures  by  foreign 
oonsaaMn  on  the  other.  Such  a  country  was  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Bog.  It  was  neither  economically  self-sufBcient,  nor  were 
iU  products  confined  to  the  home  market  On  the  contrary, 
it  ImkI  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  active  manu- 

I  A.  F.  Iv.  1837.     Aeeordinf  to  BeagnoCs  cskdatioo  the  iBtsrpi** 

titivs  dseiss  of  Sept  IS,  181 1 ,  fttrtbw  4«inii«  doss  and  Bsrviess  of  feudal 

•rifin,  was  so  flivoarable  to  tha  paasants,  that  tba  Crown  donains  alooa 

ha  eosifaUad  to  isstora  Umhb  600/100  ftanes  for  rsots,  Ac,  anlaw- 

laviad  siaaa  1808.    Bst^nol  to  Boadarar,  Nov.  8,  1811. 

Nw^t  uttitt  ^&Ult^t9  MNiMVMaHf  ti  t9d$  sswMtai  M  rf^dWMsal  It  Asms 

Attm,  DQMldorf  ArehlTaa. 
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facturin^  centres  in  Germany.  It  wax,  so  to  speak,  the 
Binningtiam  and  Sheffield,  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  of  Ger- 
many rolled  into  one.  The  excellence  of  the  Remscheid  steel 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  world.  In  the  immense 
pastures  of  Buenos  Ayres  it  was  with  shears  *  made  in  Germany ' 
at  Remscheid  that  the  flocks  were  Hhom.  Not  a  vat  of  wine 
or  brandy  but  was  bound  with  the  steel  from  the  mines  of  the 
County  of  Mark ;  not  a  vessel  braved  the  ocean  without  a  Rem- 
scheid girding.  It  was  a  merchant  of  Remscheid  who  set  up 
the  first  forge  in  North  America ;  a  detachment  of  Remscheid 
men  started  the  iron  works  of  Silesia  and  South  Prussia,  and 
it  was  to  Remscheid  that  Catherine  II  addressed  herself  for 
skilled  pioneers  to  exploit  the  resources  of  her  Russian  mines. 
The  wire,  the  needles,  the  ploughshares  of  the  grand-duchy 
were  exported  chiefly  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  also  to  other 
European  markets.  Silesian  and  Spanish  wool  fed  a  prosperous 
cloth  manufacture,  and  some  hundrwl  thousand  families  were 
supported  by  the  industries  of  iron  and  steel,  cloth  and  wool, 
cotton  and  silk.  Before  the  war  began  it  was  calculated  that 
an  export  trade  was  done  in  these  articles  to  the  extent  of 
60,000,000  francs,  a  small  figure  enough  now,  but  at  that  time 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  export  trade  of  France  *. 

All  this  prosperity  was  absolutely  ruined  by  the  continental 
j  blockade,  and  by  the  fiscal  system  of  the  French  Empire.  The 
ironmasters  were  unable  to  send  consignments  to  their  depots 
at  New  York  and  Charlestown,  and  the  trade  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  utterly  ceased.  The  export  trade,  which  stood  at 
65,000,000  francs  in  1807,  declined  to  30,000,000  in  1808,  to 
18,000,000  in  1811,  to  11,000,000  in  1812.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  provinces  compelled  to  lose  all  their  sea- 
borne trade,  owing  to  the  imperial  wars,  would  at  any  rate 
have  been  partially  compensated  by  the  fiscal  hospitality  of 
France  herself.  But  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg  was  treated  by 
France  with  as  much  jealousy  and  aversion  as  if  she  had  been 
an  enemy.  Her  cottons  were  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  duty  at  the 
French  frontier,  on  the  pretext  that  otherwise  they  would  under- 

*  M^moirt  tur  letfabriquet  et  manufacturtt  du  Grand-Dueki  de  Berg,  par 
J.  G.  Diedericht,  mairt  de  Bemtcheid  ;  A.  F.  iv.  1839. 
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•ell  the  French  article,  and  that  they  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  resembling  too  closely  the  cotton  goods  of 
Oldham  or  Mancherter.  It  had  been  hoped,  among  the  coal- 
ownerB  of  the  Ruhr  department,  that  the  coal  mines  of  the 
duchy  would  proHt  by  the  prohibition  of  English  imports  into 
Holland,  but  a  decree  of  January  6,  1811,  imposed  prohibitive 
imjHirt  duties  upon  the  Dutch  frontier.  *  Every  new  extension 
uf  Erance  brought  desolation  to  the  heart  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  grand-dudiy/  Tliere  was  a  general  desire  among  the 
numufacturen  to  be  annexed  to  the  French  Empire.  *  Mors  la 
ritmion,"  they  wrote,  *mm$  avons  peu  detpmr^  Death  or  emigra- 
ti(m  were  the  altematiTet.  If  the  annexation  were  not  per- 
mitted, most  of  the  captains  of  industry  had  resolved  to  migrate 
to  the  left  bank,  so  as  to  obtain  free  access  to  the  French 
coosamers.  'Two-thirds  of  our  manufacturers,^  ran  the  petition, 
*  will  go  to  France,  the  rest  to  Russia  and  Austria  ^''  Nor  did 
the  serious  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  industry  of  the 
rluchy  escape  the  notice  of  the  government.  A  report  of 
November  15,  1812,  stated  that  the  grand-duchy  had  lost  by 
emigration,  in  the  current  year,  twelve  or  6fleen  manufacturers 
of  cotton  stui!s  or  hardware,  and  five  or  six  thousand  workmen 
of  different  trades'.  *Your  Excellency,^  wrote  Beugnot  to 
lloederer  on  November  20,  1812,  *  knows  as  well  as  I  do  the 
Hnandal  conditions  of  the  grand-duchy.  It  is  clear  that  all 
the  tazca  upon  general  property  fall  in  value  day  by  day. 
Experience  has  betrayed  almost  all  the  hopes  of  the  budget 
of  1812.  I  predict  nothing  less  sad  for  1813  if  the  Rhine,  the 
Ellx!^  and  the  Weser  remain  dosed  to  the  exportations  of  the 
grund-duchy.  I  even  predict  its  approaching  ruin,  if  it  is 
insensibly  led  to  produce  nothing  and  to  manufacture  nothing 
save  for  its  own  consumption  */ 

Yet  thcM  uncomfortable  facts  were  not  allowed  to  inflocnee 
the  coune  of  policy.  *  There  is  no  languor/  said  the  Elmperor 
(January  1, 1818^  wilfully  shutting  hie  ejres  to  the  truth  ;  *  the 


'  In  1811  an  iniesBlisl  tifrtstlm  «f  eoBMnfal  mao  wwt  to  Pisris  to 
petiUoD  for  tha  Ineoffosatfin  sf  the  gieaJ  iesfcy  In  the  FVsndi  Bmpirs, 
M  thPonlfeMaasoffesndaffthsbfctterieodfroailtspfeearioaspoaitioo. 
Cioecke,  Dmt  OrtmUrwtgUmm  Btrg,  77* 

*  A.  P.  tv.  1»8.  •  A.  F.  iv.  iinei 
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Berg  people  made  a  considerable  sale  at  the  Leipgig  fair  last 
year  ^''  On  May  8,  1818,  an  imperial  decree  was  iasoed  com- 
manding the  confiscation  of  all  the  colonial  goods  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg.  It  was  represented 
that  the  total  amount  of  these  goodji  did  not  exceed  the  value 
of  800,000  francs,  that  they  had  all  been  bought  in  France  and 
had  alrcmly  paid  heavy  duty.  *The  execution  of  the  decree 
would/  said  Ik>ugnot,  '  reduce  seven  or  eight  thousand  workmen 
to  emigrate  and  beg,  ruin  the  cotton  and  lace  manufactures,  and 
discourage  all  future  importations  of  colonial  raw  material  from 
France/  This  prognosis  was  correct.  On  May  14, 1818,  Count 
Neaselrode  was  able  to  report  to  Roederer  upon  the  effects  of 
the  execution  of  the  decree.  *  Only  last  week,'  he  wrote,  *  three 
houses  of  Elberfeld  closed,  and  a  fourth,  which  employed  more 
than  200  workmen,  did  the  same  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Two  others  have  announced  to  their  workmen  that  they  will 
wind  up  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Such  is  the  report  which  the 
commissioner  of  police  at  Elberfeld  made  me  yesterday — a 
sensible  man,  who  assures  me  that  in  less  than  ten  days  all  the 
houses  which  make  cotton  must  necessarily  follow  that  example  */ 
Sudden  commercial  ruin  generally  leads  to  crime  and  disorder, 
and  in  the  manufacturing  cantons  of  the  grand-duchy  thefls 
and  burglaries  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  during  the 
year  1813.  *  It  is  to  be  remarked,""  wrote  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  *in  the  reports  of  the  mayors  of  rural  cantons  such 
as  Remscheid,  Kronenljerg,  &c.,  that  the  native  workmen  are 
taking  to  presenting  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  week  before 
the  houses  of  manufacturers  who  live  in  isolation  to  ask  for 
succour.  It  is  true  that  they  behave  with  decency,  and  express 
the  most  affectionate  gratitude  when  aid  is  afforded  them.  But 
these  visits  are  made  in  bands  of  ten  individuals  or  more,  and 
assistance  is  demanded  with  so  firm  a  countenance  that  no 
manufacturer  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  refuse  it  ^.' 

It  is  needless  to  accumulate  further  evidence  of  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  French  connection  upon  the  commerce  and  manu- 
fjEu^ture  of  Berg. 

In  the  complacent  retrospect  of  Count  Beugnot  the  unpleasant 

*  A.  F.  iv.  1839.  •  A.  F.  iv.  1854. 

*  Neaaelrode  to  Roederer,  Jane  25, 1813  ;  A.  F.  iv.  1854. 
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factai  upon  whidi  he  to  honourably  insisted  at  the  time,  are 
coopletdjr  cAtted.  We  learn  how  the  manufactures  of  the 
dudij  progrcMed,  being  fitvoured  by  the  opening;  of  the  Italian 
narket  and  by  tome  privilcf^  procured  by  the  Emperor  for 
the  merchants  of  Berg  at  the  fair  of  Leipzig.  The  discovery  of 
coal  at  Ottweiler  and  Oberdries  in  1809  is  regarded  at  a  happy 
rnmnct—Hon  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  great  floods  which 
"ignalised  that  year.     Yet  the  broad  fact  remains  that  France 

lined  the  manufacture  and  commerce  of  this  little  State. 
tn#t<^  of  enoouraging  the  importation  of  raw  material  by  low 
duties  and  drawbacks,  she  discouraged  it  by  high  tariffs  and 
confiscations.  While  the  mill-owner  was  liable  to  have  his  raw 
cotton  seised  in  Berg,  and  his  manufactured  cotton  seized  at 
Leghoni,  the  okl  exit  by  way  of  Amsterdam  was  clo$«d,  partly 
by  the  maritime  war  and  partly  by  the  Dutch  custom  lines.     An 

(len  market  in  France  was  cknied,  and  yet  this  was  the  only 
satiafiictofy  compensation  which  France  could  have  ofiovd. 
The  policy  was  wilfully  persisted  in,  against  the  light,  against 
the  reiterated  reports,  recommendations,  and  draft  decrees  of 
the  men  in  power  at  DiJsseldorf.  And  for  all  this  industrial 
and  ooounercial  loss  the  French  could  offer  no  recompense,  llie 
roialag  fiynf  ■»  of  the  grand-duchy  had  received  their  training 
either  in  the  akknied  sdiool  of  Berlin  or  in  the  mines  of  Silesia, 
and  the  French  specialittt  had  nothing  but  admiration  for  the 
order,  the  skill,  and  the  economy  with  which  the  mines  were 
worked  '.  Nor  was  thoe  any  department  of  manufacture  which 
was  fififtH  to  improve  its  technical  processes  by  the  French 
occupation. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  had  stirred  a  great  problem  of 
educational  ttatatnianthip.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  natural  assumption 
that  the  Germant,  who  were  to  behindhand  in  the  arts  of  ad- 
ministration, wouki  be  equally  inferior  to  the  Frendi  in  educa- 
tional nifthM*.  The  dream  of  a  new  university  founded  in 
a  German  city  by  FVendi  statesmen,  managed  upon  superior 
Vmodk  noddt,  and  attracting  to  itt  terrioe  all  the  takntt  of 
Germany,  was  grateful  to  the  pride  of  the  Emperor  and  his 

*  Ifypiirf^arfptl— rfcs  mtmm,  mhm  tt  mKmm  4m  Omni  rfasftrf  <to  Afff 
pur  r^hkiwf  mtk^  4m  mkm  tt  mkm  4»  fHiflii  JVmfafe ;  A.  F. 
V.  iSflg. 
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servanU.  A  connected  i«y<ttem  of  State  education,  penetrating, 
tolerant,  and  secular,  and  the  general  difibdon  of  instruction  in 
the  French  language,  promiaed  to  satisfy  equally  the  twin  French 
tastes  for  civilization  and  ascendency.  Yet  Beugnot  upon 
further  examination  was  bound  to  admit  that  the  primary 
schools  in  the  grand-duchy  were  upon  a  better  footing  than 
they  were  in  France,  that  *  a  more  considerable  mass  of  illumina- 
tion was  spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,^  and 
that  there  was  not  a  parish  which,  if  it  had  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  could  not  find  some 
farmer  to  speak  or  write  with  tolerable  fluency  in  Latin '. 
It  is  possible  that  the  secondary  education  was  not  equally 
good,  and  that  the  establishment  of  three  lychs  at  Diisseldorf, 
Dortmund,  and  Dillenburg,  represented  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  grand-duchy.  But  the  University  of  Diisseldorf  was  never 
destined  td  be  more  than  a  fabric  of  paper.  The  budgets 
of  the  grand-duchy,  overcharged  with  military  expenditure, 
could  not  spare  more  than  the  most  paltry  sums  to  education, 
and  a  contribution  of  so  small  an  amount  as  30,000  francs  from 
the  public  treasury  to  the  endowment  of  the  new  university 
was  too  heavy  an  addition  to  the  educational  charges  to  be 
Hsked.  The  amiable  Beugnot  would  have  wished  to  organize 
the  University  of  Diisseldorf  'after  the  principles  generally 
Admitted  in  Grermany,'  adding,  however,  an  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  t*  correct  the  austerity  of  the  Teutonic  curriculum.  But 
the  order  came  from  Paris  that  the  French  model  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  a  decree  was  concerted  between  Nesselrode  and 
Roederer  to  give  effect  to  this  injunction.  There  were  to  be 
five  faculties — Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science,  and  Letters.  There  were  to  be  two  Professors 
of  Theology,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  «md  three 
Professors  of  Letters.  The  endowment  of  the  university  from 
all  sources  was  to  amount  to  114,000  francs.     The  professors 

*  Beugnot  to  Roederer,  Jan.  17,  1813;  A.  F.  iv.  183a  '  Je  doute,' 
he  concludes,  *  qu'un  adminutrateur  aUemand,  traniporU  mr  quelque  point 
da  la  France  que  ct  toU,  trouvSt  rnoHh^  a  une  telle  remarque.'  In  the 
Department  of  the  Ems  there  were  230  primary  schools,  one  for  every 
800  inhabitants.  No^cee  »tatutique$  tur  le  departtmait  de  fEnui ;  Affaire* 
Uranghet,  Corr.  poL  :  Berg,  14. 
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were  to  be  oamed  by  the  Eaipcfor  upon  the  dedgnation  of  the 
Miniater  of  the  Interior,  and  ereiy  year  one  or  two  deans  or 
prolhMoii  of  the  univerritj  were  to  be  designated  by  the  minister 
to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  duchy.  It  was  a  penurious,  pro- 
viaioiial,  unpromiiing  tdieme.  A  German  critic  remarked  that 
the  muvernty,  if  so  constituted,  would  only  be  a  university  of 

he  third  rank.   While  the  pw^issors  were  too  few,  the  curriculum 

vas  too  narrow.  The  science  of  Political  Economy,  for  instance, 
r  hough  ardently  pursued  at  all  the  chief  German  universities, 
was  hanirfied  under  the  Napoleonic  t'^igime  as  a  dangerous 
heresy.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  pro\ision  for 
the  teaching  of  speculative  and  transcendental  philosophy,  a 

■ranch  of  inquiry  peculiarly  congenial  to  theGennan  tempera- 
ment and  intellect.  Chain  of  Forestry  and  of  Administrative 
Law  were  now  recogniaed  appendages  of  a  German  university 
system,  but  th^  were  absent  here,  nor  could  the  whole  field 

r  Theology,  dogmatic  and  historical,  be  covered  adequately 
^ly  two  proftiiuti.  *EnAOemagm,^  remarked  Nesselrode  to 
Napoleon,  *  UJkni  patfer  le»  moamta  m  paid*  ^or.^  It  was  not 
only  the  gold  which  was  wanting  to  this  paper  university,  but, 
what  was  far  more  essential  than  gold,  a  comprehensive  view  of 
human  needs  in  the  field  of  education  '. 

llie  religious  policy  of  the  administration  was  formed  upon 
'he    broad    principles    of   tolerant    Erastianism    which    were 

haracteristic  of  the  Napoleonic  system.    The  concordat  was 

(itroduoed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  were  suppressed, 
with  doe  regard  to  existing  interests.  By  a  decree  of  November 
12, 1806,  all  property  belonging  to  rdigioas  communities  other 
than  those  devoted  to  wlncational  and  diaritable  purposes  was 
■'lencetorth  to  be  administered  by  the  Ji^jgie,  a  department  of  the 
finmafaMS  and  more  than  one  otiose  but  hamdass  diapter  of 
arialoenitk  ladies  was  forced  to  wind  up  its  duurming  and 

istidioos  a»istonce*.    The  Catholics  of  Beig,  the  Lutherans 


*  Tha  critkiiiM  of  Prafcaor  Sattorfas  cf  Qam^sn  (Oet.  »,  MIJ)  ars 
nbsfeandln  .4.  f.  iv.  1898.  11>  rnmaisnti  ef  Osant  Wiwiltpii  wi^i 
'•ve  been  irrtttm  by  Nspolsoo  fclnwslfi  Thsf  bfsstfcs  aa  lasalsBteon- 
••mpt  for  phjrsiocrmta,  meUphyiidaas,  sad  sedsaiaslka. 

■  TIm  Chaplar  of  Eltao,  Um  rsvsaas  «f  wkfah  siessdsd  44,000  francs, 
WM  ooljr  open  to  saeh  ptiueissss  and  eeaatsssss  sf  tka  ■nqrirs  as 
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\of  Mark,  and  the  CalvinistH  of  NasMU-Siegen  were  put  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  the  minority  in  any  parish  was  expruuly 
relieved  from  the  obligation  of  paying  Church  dues  to  the 
confession  of  the  majority,  on  the  ground  that  *  everything  must 
be  averted  which  can  give  to  one  or  other  coufes.sion  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  governing  Church '.  It  had  been  the  usage  in  Berg 
for  controversial  sermons  to  be  preached  at  certain  high  festivals, 
and  as  these  discourses  were  said  to  abound  in  inde(*ent  in- 
vective against  the  IVotestant  faith,  they  were  forbidden  by 
the  government.  A  similar  bridle  was  placed  upon  the  zeal  or 
intolerance  of  the  other  side,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  the  eightieth  article,  denouncing  the  mass,  was  ordered 
to  be  omitted  from  a  forthcoming  edition  of  the  greater  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  '. 

y~.  While  the  Reglements  Organiques  secured  the  subservience 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  the  State,  the  bonds  which  bound  the 
Protestant  communities  were  no  less  strict.  Organization, 
doctrine,  ritual,  discipline,  patronage,  were  all  shaped  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Head  of  the  State.  A  Calvinist  synod  could  not 
assemble  without  government  authority,  or  execute  a  s3modal 
decision  which  had  not  received  government  approval.  The 
Protestant  festivals  were  r^ulated  by  decree,  and  the  Emperor 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  October  every  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  pastor  in  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Berg  was  thanking  a  bountiful  Creator  for 
a  copious  or  a  niggardly  harvest.  It  was  intended  to  refuse 
ordination  to  any  Protestant  applicant  who  had  not  undergone 
a  determinate  course  of  study  in  the  University  of  Diisseldorf, 
and  seminaries  were  to  be  instructed  to  train  up  a  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  Christian  and  imperial  religion.  A  decree  of 
January  1, 1812,  ordered  all  young  citizens  of  the  grand-duchy, 
who  were  receiving  their  education  abroad,  to  quit  their  schools 
and  universities,  and  to  obtain  the  remainder  of  their  education 

show  seventy-four  qoarteringg.  The  ladies  were  not  bound  to  celibacy, 
nor  were  they  compelled  to  reside  there  for  more  than  three  months 
daring  their  lives.     A.  F.  iv.  1866. 

'  Cultut,  Diisseldorf  Archives. 

*  A.  F.  iv.  1838  ;  Neue  IntetHgenM-Nadmekten  far  dot  Sie^DtfoHtment, 
Feb.  29, 1812. 
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either  in  the  grand-duchy  or  in  France.  The  strictness  of 
this  nile  waa  ao  finr  relaxed  on  January  7,  181d,  that  young 
crfkaiastirn  of  Beig  were  permitted  to  study  at  the  seminary  of 
OfflirgitTt  hot  a  rqgabtion  which  prevented  a  German  youth 
from  atteoding  the  dMns  of  HaUe  and  Gottingen,  in  order 
that  he  might  imbibe  knowledge  in  Diiaseldorf  or  Paris,  was 
not  framed  in  the  true  interests  of  education  \ 

In  course  of  time  the  grand-duchy  assumed  the  air  of 
a  Frendi  province.  Tlie  administration  was,  after  the  French 
manner,  divided  into  seven  principal  sections — customs  r^stra- 
tion  and  stamps,  posts,  waters,  Ibnsts  and  mines,  direct  con- 
tributioos,  indirect  contributions,  domains.  A  Council  of  State 
of  ten  members,  three  ministers,  and  the  Imperial  Commissioner, 
fonned  the  central  government.  The  French  coinage  and  the 
French  tarift  were  introduced,  and  the  French  forms  of  ad- 
ministntian  wtn,  says  Bengnot,  *as  weU  understood  as  in  their 
native  country  and  better  respected.* 

*  Nowhere,  periiaps,*  proceeds  the  same  authority,  *  was  the 
control  of  expenditure  better  or  more  siirdy  established.  We 
aimed  at  making  a  model  administration,  and  we  hoped  that  we 
might  be  permitted  to  publish  its  history.  I  had  already  occupied 
myself  with  the  statistics  of  the  grand-duchy.  M.  Roederer 
had  undertaken  the  development  of  the  theory,  and  the  third 
part  would  have  been  fiUed  by  tables  indicating  the  best  methods 
of  execution.  Time  failed  us,  but  some  special  subjects  furnished 
matter  fur  reports  which  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
.\mong  oihen,  I  mention  works  on  the  origin  of  the  colonates 
or  viUdn  tanures  in  the  portions  of  Germany  which  border  on 
the  Rhine,  on  the  mortgi^  system,  on  coinage,  and  on  lotteries." 

The  momoin  of  Beugnot,  despite  their  prevailing  tone  of 
complacent,  do  not  fiol  to  indicate  the  weak  points  of  the 
ituation.  It  is  dear  that  considerable  uneaauMm  was  caused 
by  the  decree  whidi,  conferring  the  duchy  upon  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Holland,  seemed  to  indicate  an  annexation  at  some 
futare  time  to  that  heavily  indebted  kingdnm  '.    Again,  during 

*  A.  F.  It.  1838. 

*  A  kallskia  of  March  180*  ssjrs  that  the  sppointmsat  of  Prince  I^oois 
Nspoleoo  was  poHv*  kat  tee  smsh  sradit  sheali  net  to  sttaehed  to  thk. 
A.  F,  iv.  12SA. 
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the  Anstrian  war  and  the  German  troubles  of  1809,  the  gravatt 
apprclien.sion  wax  felt  by  the  French  CommisHioncr,  who  was 
aware  that  Major  Schill  had  intelligences  in  the  old  County  of 
Mark,  and  that  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  duchy,  among  them 
the  sons  of  Count  Nessdrode,  his  colleague,  were  sening  in  the 
Austrian  army.  So  critical  seemed  the  situation,  that  Count 
Bcugnot  nctually  took  upon  himself  to  falsify  the  bulletin 
announcing  the  battle  of  Essling,  a  piece  of  foolish  impudence 
and  a  vain  precaution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  danger  was  ever  great  in  1809.  In  the  spring 
there  had  been  a  tiny  agitation  in  the  County  of  Mark.  ITie 
president  and  the  syndic  wished  to  summon  the  Estates,  but 
when  the  Imperial  Commissioner  gave  out  that  if  that  body  met, 
it  would  be  dispersed  as  an  unlawful  assembly  and  its  members 
arrested,  the  agitation  withered  under  the  threat,  and  all 
relapsed  into  quiet  *.  Nevertheless  it  was  remarked  that  there 
were  many  desertions  in  the  country,  and  an  official  report 
opines  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  employ  the  troops  of  the 
Duchy  of  Berg  in  Germany,  at  least  for  their  first  campaigns  *. 
But  although  the  Austrian  sympathies  of  Mark  and  Miinster 
were  unconcealed,  there  wos  to  be  no  rash  heroism  in  Berg. 
How  many  peasant  revolts,  national  risings,  and  deep  con- 
spiracies and  hopeless  causes  have  not  been  led  by  priests, 
fisuiatics,  and  men  of  religion  !  In  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Spain, 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  Arabia,  prophetic  and  priestly  agencies  have 
often  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  emotion. 
But  in  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  the  Churches  were  not  cast  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  or  the  Spanish  priests.  The 
Grerman  religious  temperament,  naturally  tranquil,  introspective, 
and  resigned,  was  framed  by  history  to  long  habits  of  submission 
to  the  powers  of  the  earth.  The  clergy  of  Berg  were  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  in  the  pulpits  both  of  town  and 
country  no  occasion  was  lost  of  preaching  obedience  to  the 
government  of  Napoleon  ^ 

As  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Berg  was  bound  to  furnish  a  military  contingent.  This 
was  at  first  fixed  at  5,000  men,  or  one-tenth  of  the  population, 

»  A.  F.  iv.  1225.  »  Ibid. 

*  BuUetm  depoHce,  March  2, 1809 ;  A.  F.  iv.  1226. 
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but  with  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  duchy,  and  the 
jnt>wing  inilitaiy  appetite  of  Napoleon,  the  blood-tax  was  steadily 
iMcraued.  A  decree  of  May  IS,  1807,  introduced  oomcription, 
and  linoe  the  population  of  the  duchy  had  been  increaaed  by  more 
than  81,000,000  by  the  union  of  Miinster  and  Mark,  the  contingent 
was  raised  to  7,000.  In  the  budget  of  1808  we  find  that  4,459  | 
men  were  paid  for  by  the  State.  By  August  29,  1808,  the 
number  had  risen  to  7,200.  On  June  25,  1811,  it  stands  at 
^,180.  On  October  12,  1811,  the  Emperor  orders  two  new 
;  I'giroents  of  Lancers,  or  1,200  men.  Then  comes  the  Russian 
liisaster,  and  the  last  great  rally  of  imperial  France  and  her 
German  allies.  To  this  also  Berg  must  contribute  ^  A  brigade 
of  cavalry  2,500  strong,  an  infsmtry  regiment  1,680  strong, 
a  company  of  horse  artillery  and  ei^t  field-pieces  are  demanded 
instantaneously.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  conscrip- 
tion which  provides  these  rictims  to  perish  by  hundreds  on  the 
parching  sierras  of  Spain,  the  snow-swept  plains  of  Russia,  or 
in  the  great  butdieriea  of  Central  Germany,  is  regarded  with 
growing  aversion  by  this  quiet  home-loving  people.  *  A  father 
who  has  six  or  seven  boys  bitterly  deplores  the  departure  of  one 
of  them.  The  mother  cannot  tear  herself  from  them,  and  every 
departure  oi  conscripts  is  marked  by  scenes  of  great  and  un- 
aifccted  violence,  but  just  as  every  virtue  pushed  to  excess  is 
very  near  to  a  vice,  these  tender  fathers  and  mothers  have  the 
barfaaroos  cowardice  to  induce  their  children  to  mutilate  them- 
selves, and  even  help  them  to  do  so.  Indeed  the  number  of 
poOice  jmneaii  is  so  conaideraMe  that  one  is,  so  to  speak,  obliged 
to  avert  oiie*a  eyea.*  Thia  ia  from  an  oAdal  report  of  Blarch 
1H09'.  Another  report  of  the  same  date,  while  noting  that 
the  cunaciiptiop  ia  abeac^  eatahliahad  in  the  rural  districts, 
aUndea  to  the  *  invincible  repagnaace*  with  which  it  waa 
regarded  by  the  industrial  rlaisra  in  the  towns'.     But  when 

A.  F.  iv.  187&  The  AMiii*l»WMtf  of  Nov.  U,  181S,  slatss  that  6,870 
■MO  sad  faartssn  gans  wars  with  th«  Grand  Annf  in  Rooria,  wliila 
aoOwvrainCktalonk.  The  lelal  aibeliva  of  Hm  Bstf  fsiaaa  was  rsekaoad, 
Oct.  1,  1811,  al  8/M8.  JMIi  4»  ImmU,  Nev.  11,  ItU;  A,  F.  Iv. 
12J8. 

•  A.  F.  iv.  1818. 

»  ,f9mmtlm  dtp$Met,  Maidi  1, 1888 ;  A.  F.  Iv. 
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once  the  recruitinfi^  machine  had  been  started,  it  went  on 
nJlingorer  family  feeling;  and  love  of  home  with  a  momentum 
to  which  it  seemed  idle  to  offer  resistance.  In  1810  there 
appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  men.  In  1811  the 
country  is  reported  *  submissive  and  quiet,  the  conscription 
easy/  The  annual  quota  of  1,850  men  goes  with  the  rest  to 
bleed  or  starve  in  Russia  in  1812.  But  in  the  next  year 
I  patience  had  reached  its  term.  There  were  loud  murmurs, 
ihere  was  resistance.  An  English  dragoon  who  was  in  Diisscl- 
dorf  at  the  time  describes  how  the  order  came  down  to 
that  city,  that  the  Grand  Army  must  be  supplied  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  5,000  infantry  and  500  cavalry.  The  names  of 
all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  were  already  in  the 
keeping  of  the  authorities.  Lots  were  drawn,  and  the  dragoons 
sallied  out  in  every  direction  to  secure  their  prizes.  *  It  was 
shocking,^  writes  Greorge  Farmer,  *to  see  the  poor  wretches 
brought  in,  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  string,  tied  round  the  neck 
with  one  cord,  the  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  a  mounted 
poIiceman''8  saddle.^  To  attempt  escape  was  hazardous,  if  not 
futile.  The  *  conscriptable  matter,'  as  Napoleon  had  come  to 
term  it,  was  confined  in  a  barrack,  and  strictly  guarded  by 
tried  veterans.  If  a  conscript  managed  to  break  the  barrier, 
the  authorities  did  not  even  care  to  look  for  him.  A  party  of 
soldiers  was  quartered  upon  the  house  of  his  parents,  or  else  the 
father  was  seised,  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till  his  son 
had  rejoined  the  standard.  The  method  was  found  effectual. 
Within  the  knowledge  of  George  Farmer  there  was  not  a  single 
runaway  who  was  not  by  this  method  recovered  for  the  army  ^ 

This  was  not  all.  Convenient  high-roads  traversed  the 
Grand- Duchy  of  Berg,  leading  either  to  Hanover,  or  to  Magde- 
burg, or  to  Cassel.  French  armies  passed  through  the  country 
on  their  way  to  the  German  and  Russian  wars ;  French 
soldiery  was  quartered  on  the  people.  The  food,  the  lodging, 
the   hospital  accommodation,  the   fodder  for   the  horses,  the 

'  The  Memoir$  iff  George  Farmer,  Uth  Light  Dragoon*,  ed.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
i.  286  ff.  ;  and  ct  Inttr^toHon  *ur  Cempki  dm  gmndaairta,  A.  F.  iv.  1873. 
The  prefect  cannot,  without  special  authorization,  place  more  than  four 
* gamuairea'  with  one  individual,  or  quarter  them  upon  one  house  for 
more  than  one  month. 
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M  -  -'  -  the  officers  and  men  came  from  the  pones  of  tlw 
i  its,     'lam  informed,^  writes  Beugnot,  February  ffl^ 

1810,  *that  12,000  men  are  to  occupy  the  duchy.  I  am  to 
prqMre  ho^ital  accommodation  far  1,200.  I  read  in  the 
iiMtniekioni  of  the  imitmdamf  gMrtd  the  positive  instruc  tion 
to  noumh  the  troops  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  and  I  see  but 
a  small  hope  of  reimborKment.^  The  food  of  a  common  soUnt 
came  to  two  fimnoi  a  day,  that  of  an  officer  to  six  or  seven 
francs  or  even  more '.  *  It  is  evident,'  wrote  the  prefect  of  the 
Ema  department,  August  11, 1810,  *  that  in  a  poor  country  like 
this  few  inhabitants  can  sustain  this  charge  for  long  '.  Indeed, 
a  little  arithmetic  shows  us  that  if  the  force  were  to  remain  for 
a  year,  the  cfaai|[e  would  exceed  the  total  annual  revenue  of 
the  duchy  V 

Before  the  French  occupation  the  taxation  had  been  light, 
and  the  aims  of  govenunent  modest  and  restricted  in  Berg  and 
Cleves.  •  Prince  Joachim,^  wrote  Agar,  May  1,  1806,  *  can  only 
expect  a  revenue  of  1,700,000  francs.*  *  I  send  you  our  budget," 
wrote  the  Prince  to  the  Emperor,  March  i^  1806;  *your 
Majcrty  will  see  it  leaves  me  nothing^."  In  1808,  as  we  know, 
.Mark,  Miintter,  and  Tecklenburg  were  added  to  the  duchy. 
Here,  too,  the  taxation  had  been  light.  Dam  reckoned  the  net 
revcBoe  of  the  new  provinoea  at  1,219,441  francs  46  cen- 
times, but  they  had  been  occupied  and  drained  by  a  Frendi 
military  occupation,  and  they  were  ceded  subject  to  conditions 
which  impaired  their  immediate  value.  ITie  French  Emperor 
claimed  arrears  of  revenue,  half  the  domains,  and  a  war  con- 
tribntiaa.  It  was  eventually  settled  that  the  arrears  and  war 
contribution  together  were  to  amount  to  1,618,527  ftvncs 
89  centimes.  Hie  imperial  share  of  the  domains  was  estimated 
at  250,000  francs  a  year.  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  the 
fiscal  system  were  oncfaMiged,  all  the  receipts  of  the  first  year. 


>  A.  F.  iv.  I2t5,  uA  tt  Bsi^et  to  Beedeesr,  Ju..,.  .4, 181o     '    ^' 

v.  i87a 

'  Pick,  jfiashirtiyi  /Mr  \k\Mu\  iiii^liiiii  Oiiilliif|^iiy*ui^  umd 
AMtftkmmakmmdtt  1877f  106  £ 

'  The  gwieral  rsodpis  of  the  daeky  wsre7|8IO,788ftiDesia  1811 ;  A.  F. 
IV.  1SI8L 

•  A,  r.  hr.  1»6. 
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and  some  of  the  receipts  of  the  second  year  would  be  consumed 
in  liquidating  the  debt  to  the  Emperor,  while  there  would  \ye 
a  permanent  annual  deduction  of  revenue  equal  to  about 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  amount  ^ 

The  receipts  were  not  unchanged.  In  the  old  provinces  and 
in  the  new,  the  French  fiHcal  system  was  introduced — a  tax  on 
land  and  movables,  a  stamp  tax,  a  patent  tax,  the  centimei 
additionntls  for  local  government.  There  were  stringent  curtom 
duties ;  the  municipal  excise  duties,  which  were  variable,  were 
exchanged  for  a  subvention  which  was  fixed,  and  fixed,  some 
said,  unduly  high.  The  figures  in  the  budget  mount  up 
ambitiously.  We  might  expect  some  3,000,000  francs.  But  in 
1808  the  public  charges  stand  at  6,910,000,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  princely  palace  and  {)aying  the  princely 
revenue.  The  receipts  mount  sympathetically ;  in  1808  the 
general  receipts  stand  at  7,840,738  francs,  the  budget  of  the 
Prince  at  4,050,000.  In  1813  the  general  receipts  alone  mount 
to  992,257,173.     In  short,  the  revenue  is  more  than  tripled. 

Of  this  swollen  budget  something  between  one-third  and  one- 
half  was  spent  upon  war.  In  1808,  37,000  francs  were  devoted 
to  public  instruction,  and  more  than  2,500,000  to  the  army. 
In  1813  the  department  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  received 
1,559,000  francs,  while  the  Minister  of  War  swallowed  4,334,000, 
or  nearly  three  times  as  much  ^.  With  such  a  military  charge 
imposed  upon  it,  what  hope  was  there  that  the  State  chest 
would  be  able  adequately  to  meet  the  claims  of  public  instruc- 
tion, which  (so  far  as  its  higher  branches  went)  was,  according 
to  the  Count  of  Mosburg,  '  in  an  afflicting  state  of  decadence,' 
or  those  of  justice,  which  demanded  something  better  than 
a  mere  living  wage  for  the  occupants  of  the  judicial  bench  ? 
Then  too,  even  assuming  that  the  revenue  of  the  old  regime 
had  been  unduly  light,  was  it  wise  for  a  new  administration, 
would  it  be  wise  for  any  administration  to  triple  its  budget 
in  five  years?  We  know  how  delicate  are  the  problems  of 
incidence,  how  difficult  it  is  equitably  to  diffuse  any  sudden 
addition  to  the  volume  of  taxation.  It  is  not  then  surprising  if, 
in  the  reports  of  the  prefects  of  the  grand-duchy,  we  overhear 

»  A.  F.  iv.  1225. 

*  A.  F.  iv.  1842, 1863  A  and  B. 
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the  murmurs  of  the  taxpayer.  The  direct  contrihutini)  is  too 
high,  the  subvention  in  lieu  of  niunicifMil  exciM;  in  too  high,  the 
iocreMed  import  duty  on  salt  is  a  hardship,  the  customs  are 
vexatioua»  and  the  French  custom-house  officers  insolent*.  In 
1811  there  were  more  than  600  complaints  lodged  against  the 
incidence  of  taxation  by  the  Department  of  the  Rhine  alone '. 
The  grievanoe  of  the  customs  was  very  real.  One  prefect,  after 
alluding  in  general  terms  to  the  vexations  of  the  doiianiers^ 
speaks  of  'fudden  and  unexpected  seizures  of  merchandise,  made 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  without  any  of  the  forms  which  the 
French  laws  have  introduced  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  peace- 
able citizens.*  Another  mentions  that  the  douanes  have  oc- 
casioned a  great  diminution  in  the  cattle  and  transit  trade. 
Against  the  dtmamen^  who  are  frequetitly  assisted  by  the 
•okUery,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  justice.  A  circular 
was  sent  round  to  the  law  courts  explaining  that,  according  to 
French  law,  an  employ*?  of  the  customs  cannot  be  sued  for  acts 
committed  in  discharge  of  his  functions,  except  in  virtue  of  an 
authorization  given  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Customs*. 
Hie  merchant  whose  consignment  of  goods  from  Hamburg  has 
been  leiied  upon  the  frontier  must  first  seek  this  permission, 
and  then,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  it,  lodge  his  complaint 
before  the  Council  of  Prixes,  which  sits  at  Paris,  150  leagues 
away,  a  court  whose  laws  and  procedure  are  utterly  unknown  to 
him.  Rather  than  fiuse  the  risk  and  expense  he  will  sit  at 
home,  brooding  over  the  wrong  that  is  done  him.  And  so,  in 
1818,  when  the  storm  ultimately  bursts,  the  custom-house  men 
have  to  fly  for  their  lives. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  government  was 
inamnble  or  miii«.  Beugnot  and  his  colleagues  were  re- 
spooeible  neither  for  the  army,  nor  for  the  customs  line^  nor 
for  the  sequestration  of  half  the  domains  for  the  pajrment  of 
pensions  to  the  relatives  and  goMnls  of  the  Emperor,  nor 
for  the  war  contribution     TH«v  wof*  f<.r<^  to  discover  new 

*  Rsfort  qf  the  Pi ifcel  of  the  aicf , Nov.  20,  IHIO;  Ptok,  Mmtlmtkrifl, 

*  #lM«b  4»  tmmU,  Nov.  lA,  1812  ;  A.  P.  Iv.  12M. 

*  B««Bot  to  NsBsslrodo,  Nov.  18, 1810 ;  matHtmtk^-Aktm,  DQaeldorf 
Arddvso. 
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fiical  resouroet,  and  they  took  pains  that  the  uxit.x  iMirtlens 
■hould  fall  equitably  upon  the  taxpayers  ^  The  ugly  syinptoins 
were  reported  to  Paris,  mollified  perhaps  by  the  spirit  of 
deference  or  optimism,  but  ncvcrthclcHs  patently  ugly.  It  was 
on  the  whole  an  honest,  induMtriou.s,  and  deserving  administra- 
tioD,  lealous  in  the  cause  of  law,  of  administrative  order,  of 
■dentific  and  sanitary  progress,  anxious  yet  without  bustle  or 
iocMioclasm  to  make  of  the  grand-duchy  a  pattern  State ;  and 
if  it  failed  to  content  the  inhabitants,  the  cause  of  this  failure 
lay  quite  outside  its  own  sphere  of  action  and  motive. 

There  were  murmurs  in  1810,  but  the  country  was  quiet  and 
submissive.  Trade  was  dying,  taxes  wore  rising,  the  regiment 
of  Berg  was  being  decimated  in  Spain,  but  the  country  did  not 
stir.  In  1811,  when  Napoleon  came  to  Dusseldorf,  it  was 
noticed  that  his  reception  would  have  been  cold  had  it  not  been 
for  the  plaudits  of  his  suite  and  of  the  French  residents.  Only 
for  a  lad  of  genius,  Heinrich  Heine,  was  the  old  glamour  still 
untarnished.  '  ITie  nobles,'  writes  Beugnot,  *  have  the  Mprit 
prussien;  they  are  "  free-thinkers "  indifferent  in  morals  and 
in  politics,  " anti-Gallican ""  in  fact*."*  A  year  later  there  are 
deeds  as  well  as  murmurs;  a  large  emigration  of  workmen, 
then  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  transit  trade;  then  an 
\opposition  to  the  French  municipal  regime*.  The  Emperor 
determined  to  apply  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  the  grand- 
duchy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Beugnot  protested,  showing 
by  official  figures  that  the  smuggling  was  so  great  that  the  tax 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  collect.  *  It  is  not,'  replied  the 
Emperor,  *a  question  of  your  duchy  but  of  France.  I  know 
well  that  you  will  gain  nothing  by  it ;  it  is  possible  that  you 
may  lose,  and  what  matter  if  France  obtain  a  profit*?'  To 
enforce  this  unpopular  monopoly,  to  bum  English  wares,  and 
to  screw  every  penny  out  of  the  country  in  order  to  assist  the 
shattered  finances  of  France,  a  new  set  of  administrators  was 

'  In  1812  the  complaints  of  unfair  incidence  are  greatly  diminished 
in  number.     FeuiUe  de  travail,  Nov.  15,  1812  ;  A.  F.  iv.  1226. 

*  Aperfu  ghUral  de  la  tUwation  du  Grand-duch^,  1  aoCt  1811  ;  A.   F. 
iv.  1226. 

*  Femtte  de  travaUf  Nov.  15, 1812 ;  A.  F.  iv.  1226. 
«  Ibid. 
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sent  into  the  countiy.  The  populace  roae  in  revolt.  The 
tobacco  was  daleatafale;  the  Germans  swore  they  would  never 
smoke  it,  burnt  the  tobacco  shops,  thrashed  the  employ^  and 
fonned  bands  to  resist  this  new  form  of  tyranny.  On  January 
2S  and  tS,  181d,  there  were  seditions  meetings  of  workmen 
at  Ronsdorf  and  Solingen,  with  cries  of  *  Hurrah  for  Alexander 
and  the  Cossack ■ !  ^  In  February  formidable  riots  broke  out  in 
the  Department  of  the  Sie|^  which  had  to  be  quelled  by 
soldiery.  Plague,  military  commissioMi  the  burden  of  retreat- 
ing and  advancing  armies,  contributed  still  further  to  disturb 
the  last  four  months  of  the  duchy's  precarious  existence. 
Oiraes  of  vialflnee  sensibly  increased  ^  The  magistrates  and 
the  juries  refused  to  condemn  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  plainest 
evidence'.  *T1iere  was  a  coalition,^  wrote  Beugnot,  'which 
extended  from  the  heads  of  the  government  to  the  com- 
misnoncn  of  police,*  against  Fhmce,  the  conscription,  and  the 
blockade*.  On  November  2  the  Cossacks  appeared  at  Lipp- 
stadt  and  Dillenburg,  and  the  Imperial  Commissioner  was 
forced  to  *give  his  departure  the  colour  of  a  momentary 
absence*.*  And  so,  on  November  8,  Beugnot  left  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  Grand-Dudiy  of  Berg  had  come  to  an  end,  leaving  in 
its  train  math  misery  and  few  regrets. 

When,  on  September  24,  1810,  Roederer  was  appointed  to 
the  post  of  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Berg,  Napoleon  told  him  that  his  administration 
should  be  the  training-school  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine*.  There  u  certainly  mudi  to  admire  alike  in 
what  was  adueved  as  in  what  was  proposed  by  the  govemon 


>  RapptH  mtmtml,JyUkl  1813 :  '  I%»  i$  70  vok,  inu  17  an 

Htm,  omt  4U  ti ti  imm»  ka  tnit  i4ftHtmml§  4m  Ormni  imA4  4ma  h 

ctmmU  4m  umU  4tjmlm ' ;  A.  F.  iv.  1886  A. 

•  MffH  tmr  h  tlhuttm  dm  Ormi  4mpk4,  Nov.  4,  1819,  A.  F.  hr. 
1SS6;  and  U.  Rafptfl  mr  Im  tUmmHm  iiiiiliitifiiiWii  4m  CrmHuAf  ptmr 

k  mmmd  fi  r ft  i  4$  1818  (AprU  1, 1818),  comylsfaiiiy  of  tks  « insooeshr- 

ablaindolcsocsor  tksAsiissCoarts.'  '  la  tks  Isst  sssrion  of  tks  Ospart- 
iMot  of  tko  Rakr  a  homioiils,  an  Infimtiekle,  and  a  isi^srnm  tUsf  wars 
•o^atUsd.' 

•  Bw^net  to  Bosdarsr,  Nov.  1«,  1813 ;  A.  F.  iv.  188A. 

•  IbU. 

•  Rosdsrar,  (Brnvtm,  iU.  Oft. 
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of  this  small  principality.  Thev  athievecl  the  abolition  of 
caste,  they  introduced  a  suliKtantifd  improvement  in  the  lot 
of  the  peaaantry,  and  under  their  rule  all  the  trammel  were 
removed  which  imf>eded  the  free  transfer  of  land  and  the  free 
entrance  into  trades  and  handicraft.  So  broken  was  the  power 
of  the  Ritterschafl,  so  active  were  the  sales  and  acquisitions  of 
property  as  the  result  of  the  French  legislation,  that  in  1816  it 
was  exceptional  to  find  an  estate  of  over  300  acres  ^  Feudal 
institutions  were  gone,  never  to  return,  despite  the  interested 
efforts  of  a  class  to  revive  them.  But  it  was  not  merely  by 
their  laws  that  the  French  lefl  a  permanent  mark  upon  the 
duchy,  llieir  administration  was  a  pattern  and  a  precedent. 
The  Prussians,  indeed,  had  done  good  btu%aucratic  work  in 
Mark  and  in  Miinster  before  the  French  occupation,  but  it  was 
the  French  who  first  adequately  expounded  the  arts  of  finance 
and  administration  to  the  whole  region.  To  the  slovenly 
government  of  the  Bavarians  in  Berg,  the  French  methods 
combining  as  they  did  strict  control  with  prompt,  orderly,  and 
intelligent  action,  and  distinguished  always  for  their  clear 
definition  and  distribution  of  functions,  were  relate*!  as  the 
railway  train  is  related  to  the  stage  coach.  And  combined 
with  greater  despatch  there  was  a  finer  taste  and  a  more  alert 
perception  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  so  that  in  the  bridges  and 
quays,  in  the  delicious  gardens  and  pleasant  avenues  of  Dijssel- 
dorf,  the  visitor  may  still  enjoy  the  permanent  memorials  of 
French  rule  *. 

The  vice  of  the  government  was  that  it  was  tyrannical,  and 
afforded  no  scope  for  the  political  education  of  its  subjects. 
The  Estates  were  never  summoned  a  second  time,  and  the 
Council  of  State,  which  possessed  no  powers  of  initiative,  and 
was  forbidden  to  correspond  with  the  prefects,  was  often  not 
even  consulted   upon  important  measures  ^     Since   the   news- 

'  Treitschke,  Dtuttche  Qetchichte,  ii.  274. 

'  Immediately  after  the  Emperor's  visit  a  decree  was  issued  for  the 
embellishment  of  Dusseldorf,  for  the  construction  of  qoajrs  and  bridges, 
and  for  the  completion  of  the  new  port ;  A.  F.  iv.  18.37. 

'  Roederer  to  Beugnot,  Aug.  31,  1811.  '  Dant  toutea  let  oecatUm*  oA 
U  n'y  a  pa*  Ueu  fmffr^kemder  de  SMiiceaiw*  difficuiUt  de  la  part  du  coi^- 
»eil  <fAat  ou  tttme  eom$mimi(m  dm  eonMtf  ifHat,  U  e*t  ban  de  prendre  ttm 
ttou.      Oeta  donne  plus  de  eicuriU  i,  FEmpereur.      8.  M.   m'a  pltmeurt 
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papers  were  (fiisuntl  and  restrained  fruni  publishing  any  poli- 
ticml  news  which  had  not  already  appeared  in  the  F^iench 
oiBcud  organs,  nothing  more  trivial  or  contemptible  can  be 
cooodved  than  the  journalism  of  the  duchy '.  While  the 
vicioiii  ijsteiD  of  administrative  law  protected  the  agents  of 
he  adnriniitratiop  from  the  normal  action  of  the  law  courts, 
commerce  and  industry  were  paralysed  by  a  system  which 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  duchy  not  only  to  the  plan  of 
campaign  against  EngUuid,  but  to  the  self-interested  jealousy 
of  the  mercantile  community  in  France.  Great  was  the  havoc 
of  the  ooBKriptioo.  Yet  if  many  things  were  suffered,  much 
also  wm  learnt,  and  many  hindrances  to  larger  knowledge  were 
removed.  So  swift  a  destruction  of  mediaeval  detritus,  so 
rapid  an  initiation  into  modem  ideas,  could  scarcely  have 
been  carried  out  by  a  force  l^sa  powerful  than  tlie  Empire  of 
Napoleon. 

/«i»  itmmnitt  m  sigmnt  4m  hit  fAthm/tt,  d  k  eotutU  ^Hai  appmnmU 
ealmt  iu^i9  mm  ff  huider.'  Ct  also  Be^not's  Instructions  to  the 
riieiilwil  9t  lb*  Cooneil,  atmaUrutM^-AJUmtf  POsseldorf  Archives. 

'  These  local  uewsyapsis  have  oodseqnentlj  besn  seldom  pressrfed. 
For  tnataaee,  there  are  only  eUveo  known  extant  copies  of  the  Sek» 
4tr  Btrgt,  wUeh  0OJoif9d  a  tolerable  dirolation  (400  regular  subflcribera) 
at  the  time,  and  these  woald  have  perished  hot  that  thej  hH  into  the 
hands  ot  a  aaan  who  was  iatansled  in  the  advertisements  of  horse  sales. 
The  paper  is  an  tottnij  worthless  rsf ,  as  I  can  testify,  having  seen  the 
sarvivii^  nambOTS  in  the  DQsseldorf  Archives. 


Canr  Avraonmas :  Beognot,  MAmoirm ;  Roedarsr,  Okmm,  voL  iii ; 
LuBbroso,  LtUrm  4»  Murti ;  Ooeeke,  Ass  CTfesslsrMftfwn  Btr§ ;  Plek> 
Mmiattmtkr^fk  /fer  rAsMseikHssiC^MssAs  Omtkitkkf^fmlmm§,  1877  ;  Jbensil 
dm  Atlm  4m  O^mmimmmU  4m  Omm4^mtkd,  1808 ;  8tmHmimm§  4m  Omtbm 
nmd  Fiiuidaaiyw,  wddUfadw  rtswsl^w  Hm  mgtkthmwm  JaMekf  Ckm  end 
Bm<§  mtd  im  mrmmMgmt  Ofmtkmatftkmm  Bm$  m§mt§m  tim4,  ed.  Seotti, 
lan-t ;  nermann  nnd  Danieb,  Hmdkmek  4m  /.  4k 
RkrimftrmBlmam  mtkamiUgkm  Omttm,  Vmrndmrnrngm  m 
ti^mmmm  4mMril4mFima^\ll^^^fl,  viL  1-840, 1834  ;  A.  Whiksff, 
Dm  rkttmittkt  Bmm4. 

To  these  printed  sovees  mast  be  added  the  onpoblished  nerfpundwus 
of  Beegnot,  Nesselrode,  Bassano,  and  Besdsrsi ;  the  poliee  rsporls ;  the 
reports  of  pnibels,  eoHMMons,  Jndges,  4e. ;  the  nMiMcanda  and  padtlow 
of  msrehanliMd  pablte  beiiis,  Ijrl^  in  tlM^feAiMr  JKrtimeaM  in  Pteis 
and  in  the  aeataneMe  at  DOMridotC 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   WESTPHALIAN 
KINGDOM 

'  Lm  Btals  n*  M  fDodant  qw  par  U  politiqae.'— NAfouoif. 

Among  the  political  creations  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  the 
most  curious  and  important  was  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
which  for  six  years  exhibited  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of 
a  licentious  Court  and  a  good  constitution,  of  lieiieficent 
reforms  sacrificed  to  an  insane  policy,  of  Latin  enlightenment 
transfusing  Teutonic  darkness,  and  of  Teutonic  industry  honestly 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  a  Latin  government.  Formed  in  1807, 
after  the  downfall  of  Prussia,  the  kingdom  was  mainly  composed 
of  the  confiscated  States  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  of  the 
Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  of  the  Prussian  King.  To  these 
territories  were  added  the  County  of  Stolberg,  a  Prussian  fie^ 
the  County  of  Rietberg,  a  fief  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  territories 
of  Gottingen,  Grubenhagen,  and  Osnabriick  taken  from  Hanover, 
and  the  Abbey  of  Corvey  taken  from  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
On  November  15,  1807,  the  Hessian  part  of  the  County  of 
Henneberg  and  the  Principality  of  Corvey  were  attached  to  the 
kingdom,  the  area  of  which  was  calculated  at  something  over 
nineteen  hundred  square  leagues.  The  net  revenue  on  October  1, 
1807,  was  estimated  at  nineteen  million  francs,  and  the  popula- 
tion at  two  million  souls,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  reveal 
how  arbitrary  was  the  construction  and  how  imnatural  were  the 
boundaries  of  this  modest  State. 

Yet,  although  comparatively  small,  the  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia covered  some  of  the  most  historic  ground  in  Grermany. 
It  was  in  the  forests  of  the  Department  of  the  Weser  that 
Arminius  met  and  defeated  the  Roman  legions,  and  it  was 
mainly  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom  that  Charles  the  Great 
fought  out  his  long  struggle  with  the  Saxon  race  ^  The 
*  Some  attempt  was  made  to  exploit  these  memories  in  the  interests  of 
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'>  » \H  of  Uenfekl  and  FukU  were  founded  in  the  first  age 
ui  Uic  convMrnoQ  cX  Gennany  to  Christianity,  richly  eudowed 
by  the  inonarchs  of  the  Carolingian  House,  and  fiunoot  as 
centres  of  Iwimlug  and  piety.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Harz, 
renowned  for  their  mines  of  silver,  the  ancient  city  of  Goslar, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  Emperors,  still  shows  the  Kaiser- 
haus  of  Henry  III.  Although  Hildesheim,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Ocker,  cannot  boast  such  memories  as  these,  the  traveller 
may  still  admire  in  this  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  of  mediaeval 
German  cities,  an  ancient  fountain  of  Roland  the  paladin  of 
Charies  the  Great,  and  the  house  of  Leibnitz,  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  mind  in  the  history  of  Grermany.  Not 
lar  from  Hildeaheim  is  the  city  of  Brunswick,  which,  owing 
to  the  genius  and  energy  of  Henry  the  Lion,  became  in  the 
twelfth  century  a  centre  of  civilization  in  Northern  Germany. 
That  great  prince  who  raised  five  cathedrals,  all  extant  at  the 
present  day,  has  left  an  abiding  impress  upon  his  capital,  and 
the  old  ducal  castle,  built,  so  it  is  said,  in  rivalry  of  the 
Emperor^s  hoase  at  Goslar,  the  plan  of  which  it  closely  follows, 
recalls  the  roost  famous  feud  of  German  mediaeval  history. 
A  few  miles  south  of  their  capital,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  could 
show  in  the  park  of  the  castle  of  Wolfenhuttel  a  librar>'  which, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Duke 
Ernest  Augustus,  became  one  of  the  richest  collections  north 
of  the  Alps.  The  catalogue  of  the  librar)-,  written  in  the  small 
neat  hand  of  the  founder,  serves  to  remind  the  visitor  of  how, 
amid  the  dreary  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was 
possible  for  a  fine  nature  to  presene  and  cultivate  a  taste 
for  lettefs.  An  eminent  writer  upon  diess,  a  lealous  and 
efficient  governor,  the  prince-librarian  left  to  his  descendants 
a  posistcnt  tradition  of  culture,  and  though  few  people  would 
now  care  to  read  the  tedious  srandals  of  Duke  Ulricas  Octavioy 
the  &ct  that  both  Ldbnitx  and  Lessing  were  librarians  at 

•  Ua  m^^^m  klflK^Mlj^Hk  m9  A^m^^m  ^tkim  ^l«  tfS^^a^^sA^  ^^^^^m^tm^A^  9^^^^^^^^^^/^ 
ins    DVw     RinpWVIy   O*    MfV9&99  JWr  wm   %9W^H9^Mmp   WyfV^MV|  MWfl9f9Wftm9 

undatttkHk  dm  Kam.  Wtd^kmkm,  J.  P.  RossoMfsr,  GmbsI,  1808,  wIm* 
Wwlpbalia  is  tsnnsd  '  tks  eksrie  soil  at  Ganasa  mutf  and  Robmui 
dsCwta/  or  afTBin,  tbs  '  rsd  soil  of  ths  lloljr  Vshm.'  Fhn  thsss  tomkl 
iiMBoriss  Um  laborious  editor  (Usssnds  to  skrsaida  tka  prgspsrow  Ibrtanss 
of  tko  drioorj  bosliMM. 
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Wolfenbiittel  is  familiar  to  many  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
Aquitanian  Raster  or  of  the  Hmoke-blackened  loelAndic  codex 
of  EgiPs  Saga  which  form  part  of  its  treasures. 

At  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  kin^lom  stood  the  town 
of  Halle,  whose  university  was  only  second  in  reputation  to 
that  of  Gottingen.  Here  Wolf  elaborated  his  famous  theory 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  here  Gellert  composed  his  meek 
pastoral  literature  to  the  delight  of  eighteenth-century  readers. 
But  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  kingdom 
was  unquestionably  Magdeburg,  which,  standing  in  a  bend  of 
the  Elbe,  commands  the  avenue  into  Prussia.  It  is  recorded 
that  during  the  negotiatiorts  at  Tilsit,  Queen  Louise  implored 
Napoleon  to  spare  her  this,  the  principal  fortress  of  her  king- 
dom ;  but  the  Emperor  was  inexdrable,  and  this  ancient  city, 
established  by  Otto  I  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and 
a  centra  whence  Christian  influence  might  spread  through  the 
Slavonic  plains  to  the  east,  was  now  after  eight  centuries  severed 
from  the  March  of  Brandenburg  and  given  to  Westphalia. 

Among  the  rolling  pine-clad  hills,  threaded  by  the  delightful 
waters  of  the  Lahn  and  the  Fulda,  dwelt  the  Hessians,  a  tough, 
hard-featured  race  proudly  reckoning  its  descent  from  the  Chatti, 
the  warlike  and  formidable  opponents  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Ever  since  the  day  when  Luther  and  Zwingli  held  dispute  over 
the  Sacrament  in  the  picturesque  schloss  at  Marburg,  Hesse  had 
bfeen  the  great  north-western  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
In  all  the  wars  of  religion  the  Hessians  had  poured  their  blood 
freely  on  behalf  of  the  Gospel.  They  ha<l  fought  against 
Charles  V  and  Ferdinand  II,  against  Philip  II  and  Louis  XIV. 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  their  rulers  were  base  and 
venal,  the  Hessian  sword  had  always  been  hired  out  to  a 
Protestant  bidder,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  American  colonies  the 
Hessian  infantry  battled  stoutly  in  the  British  cause.  In 
temper,  sympathy,  and  historic  tradition  no  German  stock  was 
more  alien  to  France. 

An  acute  observer,  commenting  upon  the  governments  which 
had  previously  held  sway  in  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  says 
that  the  rule  of  Bnmswick  was  the  mildest,  and  that  of 
Prussia  the  sharpest,  that  of  Hesse-Cassel  the  most  oppressive, 
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and  that  of  Hanover  the  moat  sleepy.  It  seems,  indeed,  almott 
imponible  to  exaggerate  the  miagovemment  and  barkwardncM 
of  Hease,  which  in  geogra{4ucal  extent  and  importanoe  was 
the  principal  factor  in  the  new  kingdom.  The  Hewiana,  saya 
de  ViUers,  were  *  the  least  inatructed  of  all  the  Protestant 
peoplea,'  and  under  the  last  Eleetor  they  had  been  the  worst 
goreined.  That  jealous  and  miserly  despot  had  drained 
the  wealth,  im{>overished  the  spirit,  and  stunted  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  subjects.  So  grotesque  were  his  suspicions  that 
he  forbade  foreign  travel  and  prohibited  applause  at  the 
theatre  for  fear  of  encouraging  the  spirit  of  popular  criticism. 
lliat  he  speculated  in  com  and  in  soldiers,  raising  the  price 
of  wheat  to  fill  his  own  coffers,  and  levying  a  tal  of  eight 
Reiduthalers  on  the  marriage  of  persons  liable  to  military 
senrioe^  is  a  proof  of  his  signal  avarice.  And  no  better  tribute 
can  be  paid  to  the  completeness  of  his  authority,  than  the  fact 
that  for  two  years  he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  people  ignorant 
of  the  course  of  the  FVendi  revolution.  Redeeming  the  wicked 
profusion  of  his  predecessors  by  a  parsimony  no  less  extravagant, 
NVilliam  banished  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  more  expensive 
luxuries  from  his  Court.  The  effects  of  this  unparalleled 
meanness  were  more  especially  felt  in  his  capital.  The  castle 
of  Caascl  fell  into  disrepair ;  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  shops 
was  reduced,  and  the  town  became  poorer  and  poorer  every 
day.  *  There  is  not  even  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  be  found  here,** 
!«id  the  Queen  of  Westphalia,  *and  when  one  asks  why,  the 
answer  b  that  the  ex-Elector  could  not  suffer,  and  did  not 
sofTer,  any  luxury  at  the  Court'." 

Aristocratic  exdudveness  mingled  with  a  rude  and  primitive 
simplicity  were  the  salient  fSeatures  of  this  |Mt>vince.  At 
.Mnrtiur;;,  where  the  professors  reoav«d  part  of  their  salaries 
in  whi-nt,  barley,  and  hay,  do  plebeian  was  permitted  to 
matriculate  without  special  lioenoe.      Delicate  travellers  from 

>  Villsn,  OM^/ctfMrlw  mnimftltii  tt  li  mt^a  ^ImiltmeHm  p^Mfm$  4t 
CAUemmfnt  yiiliiiisii,  OhmI,  1808 ;  Wlnkopp,  D$r  fkthdtaka  Btmi,  vi. 
lae  ff.,  144  ff. ;  i^ilda  and  Hnftasistsr,  HmtUek§  Mtltm  •nd  J^rtOmMek- 
MtM,  U-U;  Biihlussbsiisi,  Bvl^mekttl  dar  EJimlflm  JTslAaHaa  mi4 
4m  Aa^  Jmrnm  taa  Wmtfkakm,  L  98,  111,  211 ;  ThMarlliy,  Watt- 
^iMial>  I»in*a8i#|pisllia,  8,  7;  Blg^aa  to  TkllajnuKl,  Nov.  30,  xU ; 
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France  shuddered  at  tlic  coarse  and  hideous  appearance  of 
the  Heaaian  peasantry,  at  tlie  long  matted  hair  of  the  men, 
at  the  short  petticoats  the  curious  coifs,  and  the  wrinkled  faces 
of  the  women,  without  reflecting  that  this  debaaed  appearance 
was  partially  connected  with  exhausting  corvhs  and  burden- 
some dues.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  alone  there 
were  signs  of  civilized  grandeur.  The  huge  and  hideous  fabric 
of  Wilhelmshohe,  built,  like  the  Pyramids,  by  the  forced 
labour  of  a  servile  population,  loomed  from  its  beautiful  woods 
upon  the  russet  city,  while  beneath  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  Cassel  burghers,  the  skilful  hand  of  Lenotre  ha«l  planned 
the  glades  and  avenues,  the  fish-ponds  and  the  bowling-green 
which  were  demanded  by  the  taste  of  the  cultured  Frenchman  K 

On  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  July  7, 
1807,  Napoleon  made  his  choice  of  a  Westphalian  king.  *  My 
brother,'  he  wrote  to  Prince  Jerome,  *  I  have  just  concluded  peace 
with  Russia  and  Prussia.  You  have  been  recognized  as  King 
of  Westphalia.  Your  kingdom  comprises  all  the  States  named 
in  the  enclosed  list.  .  .  .  You  must  procure  a  secretary  who 
is  very  well  acquainted  with  Grerman,  and  you  must  begin 
at  once  to  think  of  some  distinguished  Alsatians,  whom  you 
can  propose  to  me  as  likely  to  assist  you  in  your  administration. 
I  intend  to  give  you  a  r^ular  constitution  which  effaces  all 
vain  and  ridiculous  social  distinctions.' 

The  youngest  brother  of  the  Emperor,  while  endowed  with 
no  small  social  charm  and  natural  facility,  was  uncultivated, 
lazy,  and  voluptuous.  From  his  early  youth  he  had  shown 
a  propensity  to  extravagance  which  Napoleon  had  hoped  to 
correct  by  the  stem  discipline  of  the  sea.  Jerome,  however, 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  sailors  are  made,  and  was  more 
intent  upon  cards,  dinners,  and  flirtations,  than  upon  the 
capture  of  British  cruisers  or  the  acquisition  of  maritime  know- 
ledge. As  an  ensign  he  borrowed  money  from  his  admiral, 
as  a  lieutenant  he  ignored  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  as 
a  captain  he  took  upon  himself  to  confer  promotions.  Escaping 
once  from  the  tedium  of  ship-life  among  the  Antilles,  he 
found  his  way  to  Baltimore,  where  he  conquered   the   heart 

*  PrMs  de  tunivernU  de  Marbourg,  Marburg  Archives  ;  L.  de  Grainberg, 
Lettrti  tur  la  WedphaHg  (Carbruhe,  1807). 
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and  the  hand  of  Miu  Pattiaon,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an 
Amencan  merchant  Though  Jerome  was  fully  aware  that 
a  marriage  oootracted  during  minority  without  the  consent 
of  relations  was  legally  invalid  in  France,  he  trusted  that  he 
would  be  able  to  oireroome  all  obstacles.  Napoleon,  however, 
had  other  designs  for  his  fiivourite  brother,  and  absolutely 
declined  to  MDctioo  the  match;  and  with  a  flagrant  lack  of 
chivalry,  Jerome  consented  to  barter  his  wife  and  unborn  child 
for  ambition.  Fortified  by  this  act  of  prudential  baseneny 
the  prodigal  youth  received  rapid  advancement.  In  1807  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  contingent  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  charged  with  the  double  duty  of  reducing  the 
Prusaian  garrisons  in  Silesia  and  of  forwarding  supplies  to 
the  main  army.  With  H^ouville  as  chief  of  his  staff,  and 
Vandaaune  and  Montbrun  to  assist  him,  the  Prince  made 
a  sucoeHful  opening,  and  though  his  own  conduct  was  marked 
by  incompetence,  luxury,  and  sloth,  eight  strong  fortresses 
fell  before  the  Gcnnan  troops  under  his  command.  Shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Augtist  23,  1807,  the  Prince 
was  married  to  Catharine  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  fair  young  woman 
of  twenty-four.  She  was  kindly,  steadfast,  and  simple,  well 
educated  after  the  German  manner,  a  Protestant  in  religion. 
It  is  to  her  credit  that  though  she  stood  out  for  a  year  against 
her  marriage,  and  went  to  it  as  to  a  sacrifice,  she  never 
wavered  in  her  fidelity  to  Jerome,  finding  aa  she  tells  us  *  the 
purest  and  moat  constant  happiness^  in  her  union  with  him. 
She  has  left  memoirs  which  betray  a  sweet  and  submissive 
disposition,  a  childish  mind,  and  a  total  abwnce  of  any  tense 
of  public  rei^nsibility. 

An  influential  deputation  from  the  various  provinces  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  sonunoned  to  Plaris  to  give  advice  upon  the 
situation,  and  to  do  homage  to  their  sovereign.  On  the  morning 
of  August  16,  1807,  the  emiwariw  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  in  the  Tuileries.  *  Bdigion,*  said  Napoleon,  cunvtting 
liefore  the  daaled  Germans  on  the  high  Car-striding  steed  of 
I  '  an  aflair  of  oonscienoe,  not  of  the  State.    Small 

M  MO  good.     You  will  have  a  great  kingdom  reedung 

perhaps  to  Hamburg.  Hie  soldiers  are  to  protect,  not  to  quell 
you.    The  nobility  is  not  to  oount    He  who  distingolshas 
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himadf  and  nhowii  merit  in  to  be  promoted.  Kings  are  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  happiness  of  their  people.*  His  eye 
then  rested  upon  the  ecclesiastical  accoutrements  of  Abbot 
Henlce,  professor  of  evangelical  theology  in  the  University 
of  Helmstadt.  *  What,  are  you  a  Protestant?*  Then  seising 
the  golden  cross  which  hung  u(>on  the  abbot^s  breast,  *  What 
does  that  bring  you  in  P  *  he  asked.  *  Two  hundred  thalers' 
said  the  abbot  *It  is  well  worth  while.  Keep  your  religion. 
In  every  religion  one  can  be  a  good  man.*  A  deputy  breathed 
a  hope  that  the  war  contribution  might  be  remitted.  The 
Emperor  stabbed  him  with  a  look  and  passed  on.  llien  another 
ventured  an  assurance  of  loyalty.  *We  will  do  our  best,*  he 
said,  *to  serve  your  Majesty.*  *  That's  right,*  said  Napoleon 
quickly.  *The  Gremians  are  instructed,  learned,  patient  men. 
There  are  no  traitors  among  them.  If  they  give  their  word, 
that  is  enough.  In  a  few  days  you  shall  have  your  constitution. 
You  shall  make  your  remarks  on  it.* 

On  the  next  day  the  deputies  dined  with  the  King,  and  on 
August  2S  they  chose  a  committee  to  comment  upon  the  draft 
constitution  which  had  been  submitted  to  them.  Five  days 
later  their  criticisms  and  their  wishes  were  submitted  to  Jerome. 
They  petitioned  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  German  language 
in  all  the  acts  of  the  government.  They  desired  an  assurance 
that  all  places  should  be  filled  as  far  as  possible  by  natives. 
They  commended  the  employes  and  pensioners  of  the  old 
government  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  King.  Remark- 
ing upon  the  *  sensible  loss'  which  would  result  to  the  kingdom 
from  the  intended  annexation  of  half  the  domains  from  the 
Emperor,  they  petitioned  to  be  released  from  the  arrears  of 
the  war  contributions  vhich  had  been  levied  on  them  during  the 
last  year.  As  the  city  of  Magdeburg  had  suffered  greatly  in 
the  war,  it  was  their  prayer  that  it  might  be  occupied  by  as  small 
a  garrison  as  possible.  Then  turning  to  the  internal  reforms 
specified  in  the  constitution,  and  first  of  all  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  serfage,  they  drew  the  attention  of  the  King  to  the 
distinction  between  true  personal  serfage  and  territorial  charges, 
arguing  that  there  was  no  'odious  serfage'  in  Westphalia,  and 
that  if  senices  due  to  Westphalian  lords  were  to  be  abolished, 
a  full  and  entire  compensation  should  be  paid  to  the  expropriated 
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owners.  Finally,  they  petitioned  that  all  existing  entails  and 
family  settlements  should  be  pnwnred,  that  a  uniform  sptem 
of  taxation  should  not  be  introduced  until  a  careful  cjitimate 
of  land  Tallies  had  been  made^  that  the  Civil  Code  should  not 
be  put  into  force  for  three  years,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
law  oourts  should  be  German. 

Hiese  obeervations  were  too  far-reaching  to  please  either 
the  Emperor  or  the  King.  If  the  population  of  Parts  stared 
on  *the  German  pedants^  as  'beasts  finom  a  menagerie,^  King 
Jerome  treated  them  as  little  better  than  sdioolboys.  With 
a  few  vague  and  breeiy  aasunuioes  tbej  were  sent  back  to  their 
homes.  *  All  that  is  good,^  said  the  King,  giving  a  final  audience 
at  St.  Cloud  on  Aqgust  80^  *  shall  remain.  I  will  alter  nothing. 
I  am  not  diangeable.  My  subjects  are  We>tphalians,  not 
Frenchmen.  In  a  few  yean  I  shall  speak  and  write  Grerman. 
I  will  appoint  only  natives  ^^ 

Tlie  expected  constitution  was  promulgated  on  November  15, 
1807,  and  may  be  considered  either  in  the  light  of  a  treaty  or  in 
that  of  a  decree*.  It  stipulated  the  conditions  under  which 
t  he  Empotir  was  willing  to  renounce  his  *  right  of  conquest,^ 
aixl  to  present  to  Westphalia  a  certain  d^ree  of  independence. 
As  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  new  king- 
dom was  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  25,000  men  to  the 
French  Empire.  Of  this  number  exactly  half  was  for  the 
present  to  be  furnished  by  France,  though  it  was  to  be  paid, 
clothed,  and  kept  by  the  King  of  Westphalia.  Provisionally 
the  French  contingent  was  to  garrison  Magdeburg,  which  was 
to  be  at  once  a  royal  town  and  an  imperial  fortress.  By  the 
second  artide  the  Emperor  leeeiied  ooe^ialf  of  the  allodial 
domaini  oi  the  eiqnopriated  prinoee  to  be  cm|dojed  as  a  re- 
compense to  the  Vnnth  officers  who  had  rendered  most  service 
(luring  the  late  war.  The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  declared 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  direct  lawful  line  of  King  Jerome^  and 
it  was  to  devolve  to  the  Emperor  or  his  heirs  and  descendants, 
natund  and  Icgittmaie  or  adoptive^  in  case  the  natural  and 


*  A^/MMb.xii.  179 ff.  :  ri\imima^mittlkpwlk«$u^nm^nitiki 
Wmtpkakm  tm  Farit,  Kiel,  18AS ;  liiiiliyt  im  mmriulmt  Vmtmaf^ 
NMtimtktm,  1886, 148  ff. 

'  Ctrr.  sri  187,  no.  l^fifSL 
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legitimate  descent  from  Jerome  should  fail,  llie  King  of 
Westphalia  waa  to  remain  a  French  prince,  and  together  with 
his  fanjjly  to  be  subject  to  the  dispositions  of  the  pact  of  the 
InijK'Hal  Family,  and  in  the  case  of  a  minority  the  llcgent  of 
the  kingdom  was  to  be  selected  from  among  the  princes  of  the 
Royal  Family  by  the  head  of  the  French  Empire.  The  Civil  List 
was  fixed  at  6,(>00,000  francs.  Th-  r.wT,.  \-,.„,.1.:».,  «  n.  f..  fonn 
the  civil  law  of  the  Kingtlom  nt  ,1, 

1808.    Procedure  jmhlu.  and  trial  by 

duced  in  criminal  '    '      !.  I^OH,  wlun-  ^mim  i  i|.u..ii 

was  declare<l  to  1  ,    the  kint^dom.     The 

French  iiKiint.uv  M-tcm  imd  the  French  s\  hts  and 

measures  wcru  also  ill Irixluced.  All  previously  exist  iii_  and 

corporations  wore  abolished.     Serfaf^  and  individ;  cge 

were  Miji;  md  tin-  iiobilitv  \\  t  it  no  lon^^  .ved 

to  claim  tlic  exclusive  right  to  any  employment,  luiictiuu,  or 
dignity,  or  exemption  from  aiiv  piiblic  clianM'.  Tt  was  decreed 
that  the  sv-ti m  lughowt  the 

kingdom,  and  that  tlr  .luid  n  i  ^nrfifth  rf 

the  rcvi'iino 

Til  visions  secured  the  predominance  of  the  French 

Emperor,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  most  valuable  principles 
of  French  civilization.  The  King  was  to  be  aided  by  four 
ministers.  There  was  to  be  a  Minister  of  State,  a  Minister  of 
Interior  and  Justice,  a  War  Minister,  and  a  Minister  for  Finance, 
Commerce,  and  the  Treasury-.  The  ministers  were  to  Ije  assisted 
by  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom. 
The  members  of  the  Council  were  named  by  the  King,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  councillor  was  revocable  at  will.  ITiis  body 
drafted  laws,  assisted  the  administration  with  advice,  and  acted 
also  as  a  Court  of  Cassation,  and  as  a  High  Court  for  ad- 
ministrative cases.  The  many  doubtful  points  both  of  private 
and  of  constitutional  law  which  arose  during  the  first  few  vears 
of  the  kingdom  were  discussed  and  decided  in  the  Council  of 
State,  which  performed  the  same  kind  of  office  towards  the 
Westphalian  Constitution  which  the  English  Privy  Council 
has  performed  towards  the  Canada  Act,  and  the  Federal  Court 
towards  the  American  Constitution.  The  Estates  of  the  realm 
were  to  be  composed  of  a  hundred  members  named  by  the  depart- 
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iiK  ntni  collegw.  Of  these  memben  seventy  were  to  Ix-  ii»»»ca 
nnioii^'  piKprietorii,  fifteen  among  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  Hftttn  among  savants  and  other  persons  who  had  desened 
well  of  the  State.  One-third  of  the  Mwmbiy  was  to  retire  by 
rotation  eveiy  year,  but  was  subject  to  re-election.  The 
Estates  were  denied  the  right  of  initiative  or  open  discussion. 
They  were  only  j)ennitted  to  discuss  bills  drafte<l  by  the  Council 
of  State,  and  submitted  to  them  by  order  of  the  King,  upon 
finance,  upon  alterations  in  the  monetary  system,  or  upon  the 
civil  and  military  code.  Further,  no  bill  was  submitted  im- 
mediately to  the  whole  assembly.  The  Council  of  State  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  and  the  Estates  into  three  correspond- 
ing commissions.  Every  bill  was  discussed  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  a  section  and  a  commission,  and  then  two  orators,  one 
rrprrsontin;;  each  body,  reporte<l  the  discussion  to  the  l^slature. 
ire  listened  in  silence,  and  voted  by  secret  ballot 

lUe  ii^tates  may  have  been  fairly  representative  of  the 
kingdom,  but  the  constitutional  purist  would  not  be  satisfied 
by  the  method  of  their  election.  In  every  department  there 
was  an  electoral  college,  the  members  of  which  were  chosen  for 
life  by  the  King  from  the  wealthiest  landowners,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers,  or  from  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  savants 
of  the  district.  This  collie  named  the  members  of  the  Estates, 
and  also  presented  candidates  for  the  departmental,  district,  and 
municipal  councils,  and  fur  the  places  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  territory  of  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  departments, 
the  dqwrtments  into  districts,  the  districts  into  cantons,  the 
oaotons  into  municipalities.  The  department  was  mlininistered 
by  a  prefect,  the  district  by  a  sub-prefect,  the  municipality  by 
a  mayor.  In  each  canton  there  was  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace 
elected  for  four  years,  in  each  district  a  civil  court  of  first 
instance,  in  eadi  department  a  criminal  court,  and  for  the  whole 
kingdom  a  court  of  appeal.  The  judges  were  named  by  the 
King,  and  if  during  the  first  five  years  ot  office  their  conduct 
was  satisfactory,  their  patents  were  made  out  for  life.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  wen  indeed  removable,  but  since  they  were 
nominated  by  the  elaetond  ooU^ge^  there  was  some  guarantee 
that  they  would  not  be  diimisifd  with  caprice. 

If  the  constitution  was  far  horn  pvfect,  tat  the  Heesiane 
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who  formed  the  majority  of  the  population  it  meant  the  ex- 
change of  darkness  for  light  'The  old  aristocratic  Landstiinde 
of  Heaae,  of  Brunswick,  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  bishoprics  were 
not  to  be  compared  even  to  this  dumb  legislature,  which  reposed 
upon  a  basis  of  ecjuality  not  privil^e,  which  enlisted  the  energies 
of  the  middle  class,  and  was  capable  with  enlightened  direction 
of  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  of  progress. 

Napoleon  was  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  principle  of 
social  equality.  *Take  care,*  he  wrote  to  Jerome,  *that  the 
majority  of  your  council  be  composetl  of  non-nobles,  but  so  that 
no  one  may  perceive  this,  mind  that  you  maintain  the  third 
estate  in  a  majority  in  all  the  posts.  I  except  some  places  at 
Court,  to  which  you  must  summon  the  greatest  names.  But  in 
your  ministries,  your  councils,  if  possible  in  your  law  courts 
and  court  of  appeal,  and  in  your  administration,  let  the  greater 
part  of  the  persons  employed  be  non-nobles.  This  will  go  to 
the  heart  of  Germany,  and  perhaps  annoy  the  other  class.  Do 
not  mind  that.  Tlie  declared  principle  is  to  choose  talents 
wherever  they  can  be  found  '.' 

A  Council  of  Regency  nominated  by  Napoleon  was  sent  to 
Cassel  to  take  over  the  civil  administration  from  General 
Lagrange,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  monarch. 
Beugnot,  Simeon,  and  Jollivet  were  admirably  qualified  for 
the  task  of  organizing  the  new  kingdom.  Of  Simeon,  indeed, 
it  seems  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  He  was  an  urlmne  euid 
dignified  old  jurist,  of  great  tact  and  discernment,  and  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  best  French  administrative  spirit.  As 
a  Councillor  of  State  he  had  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  Civil 
Code,  and  was  highly  qualified  to  superintend  its  introduction 
into  Westphalia,  and  his  circulars  to  the  prefects,  printed  in 
the  Westphalian  Moniteur,  form  a  kind  of  lucid  manual  upon  the 
principles  of  French  administration.  But  for  a  total  ignorance 
of  Grerman,  and  a  courteous  pliancy  of  character  which  prevented 
him  from  asserting  his  convictions  in  the  face  of  opposition,  he 
would  have  been  an  almost  ideal  public  servant.  As  it  was, 
Reinhard,  the  intelligent  French  minister  at  Cassel,  r^retted 
that  he  was  not  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. Jollivet,  who  under  the  Consulate  had  liquidated 
•  Corr.  xvi  174,  no.  13,363. 
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the  debt  of  the  four  Rhenish  departmenbi,  brought  to  his  task 
an  observant  if  KMnewhat  nudidous  mind,  and  a  ri{x!  experimioe 
of  finance,  while  to  Beugnot  there  waa  but  one  .serious  objection, 
that  he  lulfered  from  the  maladiedu  pays  which  was  so  common 
to  FraHihmcn  and  so  fatal  to  the  expansion  of  France.  While 
General  Lagrange  remained  at  the  War  Office,  Napoleon  succeeded 
in  seducing  Johann  von  Miiller,  the  famous  historian  of  Switzer- 
land, to  assume  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State.  I>oud  were 
the  laments  of  Perthes  the  publisher,  and  of  the  friends  of 
Grerman  liberty,  at  the  unexpected  apostasy  of  a  revered  leader. 
A  conversation  with  the  Emperor  at  Berlin,  in  1806,  had  con- 
N  erted  the  ardent  Gallophobe  into  the  admirer  of  the  Corsican's 
genius,  and  the  rest  was  contrived  at  Paris.  It  was  a  fine 
advertisement  for  the  new  kingdom  to  have  enlisted  the  services 
of  the  *  Tacitus  of  Crennany.'* 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  Emperor  who  had  chosen  the 
Council  of  Regency  did  not  also  choose  the  Court.  Jerome 
was  not  the  kind  of  young  man  to  consort  with  the  wise  and 
the  good ;  nor  would  the  attractions  of  Cassel  have  been 
sufficient  to  entice  the  distinguished.  A  few  personal  friends 
,,<•  I.-  .-irly  youth,  Meyronnet,  Duchambon,  Lecamus,  Rewbell, 
le,  Salha;  some  officers  from  the  Silesian  campaign, 
'  I  orio,  d''Albignac,  and  the  l*rince  of  Hesse- Philippstadt ; 
rt  <nui  {M)et,  Bruguiere,  an  hnigr^  who  had  sold  tooth-picks  at 
Hainbui^,  a  few  nonentities,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
Count  of  Truchsess-Waldburg,  Minister  of  the  Court  of 
Witetemberg  at  Paris,  who  came  to  escape  from  his  debts, — 
sudi  was  the  composition  of  the  new  Versailles.  More  than 
one  quite  obscure  person  declined  to  accept  Jerome^s  advances. 

The  royal  entry  into  Cassel,  made  on  IX'cemlx'r  7,  1807, 
was  attended  with  a  show  of  pc^mlar  enthusiasm,  llie  castle 
of  Wilheknahfihe  was  rechrittened  Napoleonshflhe,  and  as  the 
funiiture  was  not  to  the  Frendi  taste,  a  laige  order  was  sent 
to  the  uphoktems  of  Paris.  On  the  day  of  his  arriTal  the 
King  pronounced  the  Regency  at  an  end,  i^jfwinted  its  members 
to  be  provisional  ministers,  and  re(|uired  them  to  swear  an  oath 
to  *  exercise  fisithfolly  and  loyally  the  functions  conferred  u|)on 
them  by  Hb  Majesty  of  Westf^udia."  In  an  alKKution  to  the 
Council  of  State,  Jerome  decUred  that  he  could  not  pennit 
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the  ex-members  of  the  R<^ncy  to  cxf  "'••'■  '"n  Westphalia  an 
authority  independent  of  his  own.     II>  ;<  terniined  to  let 

the  world  know  that  he  was  autocrat  and  master  in  his  own 
home.  Eight  days  afto^ards  there  followed  a  ministerial 
revolution,  llie  capable  Lagrange  was  summarily  dismisHeil, 
and  the  portfolio  of  War  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
aide-de-cninp,  Colonel  Mono.  Von  Miiller  was  invitc<l  to 
reliiKjuihh  the  State  secretariat  and  given  the  more  congenial 
post  of  Minister  of  Education.  To  the  vacant  office  was 
attached  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  post  which  Napoleon 
ha<l  expressly  declined  to  create  that  he  might  keep  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  the  kingdom  under  his  own  control,  and  this 
fifth  portfolio  was  given  to  an  ignorant  but  honest  young 
Creole,who  had  accompanied  Jerome  in  his  American  voyages,  and 
was  now  an  indispensable  element  in  his  life.  It  was  fortunate 
that  Westphalia  had  no  foreign  policy,  seeing  that  it  would 
have  fallen  to  Lecamus,  Count  of  Fiirstenstein,  to  direct  it. 
JoUivet,  writing  soon  afterwards  to  the  French  Court,  refers 
to  one  of  the  functions  discharged  by  this  highly  endowed 
personage.  *A  comedienne  of  Breslau,  whom  the  King  hotl 
known  during  his  Silesian  campaign,  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
to  Cassel  by  the  agency  of  M.  Lecamus  and  the  order  of  his 
master '.'  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  Jerome  petitioned  for  the 
army  contractor  Hainguerlot  as  Minister  of  Finance,  in  place 
of  JoUivet  whom  he  disliked,  and  whose  retirement  he  foresaw. 

This  cool  proposal  put  the  coping-stone  to  Napoleon's  ire. 
On  January  4  he  wrote  three  boiling  letters  to  the  youth. 
*  I  have  received  your  letter  relative  to  the  speech  which  you 
have  pronounced  at  your  Council  of  State.  I  have  found  this 
speech  ridiculous.  No  Frenchman  will  swear  the  oath  which 
you  demand,  save  the  Frenchmen  to  whom  I  shall  accord  the 
permission  to  pass  into  your  service.  Neither  my  Councillors  of 
State  nor  my  officers  can  swear  this  oath  to  you.  If  Beugnot 
and  Simeon  wish  to  remain  with  you,  they  can  do  as  they  wish. 
If  they  have  sworn  the  oath  which  you  have  exacted,  I  will 
strike  them  from  the  list  of  my  Councillors  of  State.  ...  As 
to  Hainguerlot,  I  can  only  be  astonished  at  your  levity.  He  is 
a  man  prosecuted  for  fraud,  on  criminal  charges  such  that  he 
'  Heme  HUtoriquef  xv.  391 ;  M^moiret  du  rot  Jerome,  iv.  240. 
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i  tlu  horror  of  Frmnce.  Aak  Sim^n,  Beugnot»  Jollivct,  wlmt 
th.  \  tliiiik  of  him.  ...  I  have  your  letter  of  Decenilxr  15, 
n  lative  to  General  Lagrange.  I  disapprove  your  conduct, 
(reneral  Lagrange  ia  not  your  subject ;  he  ia  not  responsible 
to  you  for  what  he  has  done  in  his  administration ;  you  have 
not  then  the  right  to  dishonour  him.  .  .  .  What  pleasure  can 
\«)ii  takf  in  (li-<)i<)nouring  the  military  uniform?  .  .  .  You  must 
1 1«  arly  i,'i  isj)  the  fact  that  you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
IVviuhiiRti  whom  I  send  you,  and  that  you  ought  only  to 
inform  me  of  what  they  do.  I  reserve  my  right  of  adopting 
a  courtte  suitable  to  my  interests  and  my  experience.  If  this 
conduct  does  not  suit  you,  send  me  back  the  Frenchmen 
you  have,  and  go  on  with  Germans.  I  have  your  letter  of 
December  88^  where  I  see  that  you  intend  to  give  the  property 
of  FtkntaMtein,  worth  40,000  a  year,  to  Sicur  Lecamus.  I  know 
nothing  more  insensate  than  this  step,  equally  contrary  to  your 
interests,  fatal  to  the  State  and  especially  to  yourself.  >Vhat 
has  Sieur  Lecamus  done ?  He  has  rendered  no  service  to  the 
("ountry,  only  to  your  person.  ...  If  you  have  done  this  you 
mu»t  <:'»  hack  upon  it,  or  Sieur  Lecamus  must  renounce  his 
thiinu  ttr  of  French  citizen,  in  which  case  he  loses  all  rights  of 
inheritance  in  France.  .  .  .  What  sort  of  finance  can  you  expect 
to  ha%'e  with  the  conduct  you  keep?  You  have  devoured 
8,000,000  in  two  months  at  Paris ;  you  will  devour  80,000,000 
w  ithout  rhyme  or  reason  in  less  time  than  that.  You  must  not 
think  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  is  an  estate  '/ 

In  these  short  and  stinging  phrases  the  Kni{K>ror  indicated 
the  subordinate  position  of  the  Westplialian  kingdom. 

The  supply  of  ability  at  the  dispoial  of  the  King,  though 
not  ovcrwht'}  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 

On  the  depaii  :  i.._„  u:   „  Slaxch  1808,  the  portfolio  of 

Finance  was  given  to  a  young  and  rigorous  German.  Baron 
von  BUlow,  a  ooosin  of  the  fiunoos  Prussian  minister  tod 
Hanknbo]^  had  distiiiguished  himself  by  saving  the  fonds  of 
the  treeeuiy  of  Magdeburg  from  the  dutches  of  the  FVench 
during  the  Jena  campaign.  Having  served  Prussia  with  Bdelity, 
he  now  transferred  his  loyalty  to  the  Westphalian  government 
But  though  his  ability  as  a  financier  was  unquestioned,  and 
*  Ooir.  zvL  2»-9i,  oos.  13,433,  4,  A. 
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though  his  integrity  wa«  applauded  by  Reinhard,  he  lived  in 
a  thick  cluud  of  ttuspicion.  Opening  his  doors  once  a  week 
to  all  who  had  a  requot  to  prefer,  he  seemed  to  the  French 
to  be  aiming  at  more  popularity  than  waA  either  convenient 
or  safe.  It  was  certainly  his  object  to  further  German  interests 
and  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  French  subordinates ;  it 
may  be  that  he  was  kept  acquainted  with  the  secret  move- 
ments of  German  nationalism.  At  any  rate,  the  French  plotted 
his  overthrow.  One  said  that  he  was  a  Prussian  traitor,  another 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Tugendbund,  a  third  that  he  had 
robbed  the  departmental  chests  to  please  the  King.  On  October 
3,  1809,  Mjulame  von  Biilow  found  a  police  spy  sitting  at  her 
husband'^s  desks  and  examining  his  papers.  It  was  a  premature 
act  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  it  caused  a  great  scandal. 
The  King  was  rejwrted  to  have  said  that  his  Minister  of 
Finance  was  an  imperturbable  liar,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  held  that  the  King  had  set  the  police  upon  his  colleague. 
Supported,  however,  by  the  upright  Simeon,  and  partly  also 
by  his  own  merits — for  he  was  really  indispensable  and  paid 
the  King's  Civil  List  punctually — von  Biilow  managed  to  tide 
over  the  incident.  But  during  a  political  visit  to  Paris  his 
influence  was  undermined,  and,  accused  of  intrigues  with  Prussia 
and  of  plotting  the  financial  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  he  was 
arrested,  deposed,  and  pensioned  off  (April  9,  1811).  In  him 
the  kingdom  lost  an  honest  and  able  servant,  who  detested 
Napoleon.  The  vice  of  Biilow  was  not  treachery  but  com- 
plaisance. General  Ebl^  said  that  he  and  Biilow  ha<l  once 
agreed  to  make  a  joint  remonstrance  to  the  King  upon  the 
subject  of  Court  extravagance,  but  that  Biilow  drew  back  at 
the  decisive  moment*. 

Far  worse  things  are  insinuated  against  his  successor,  Karl 
August  Malchus.  He  is  said  to  have  carved  his  way  to  fortune 
by  treachery,  and  to  have  stopped  at  nothing  so  long  as  he 
could  retain  the  royal  favour.  His  arrogant  speeches  disgusted 
the  Estates,  and  he  was  probably  the  most  unpopular  man  in 

^  Bulow  undoubtedly  tried  to  evade  the  strict  execution  of  Napoleon's 
decrees  against  smuggling.  He  ordered  an  auto  daf^  of  worthleM  wares 
to  save  the  pockets  of  the  Osnabruck  merchants.  Fulda  and  Hoflfmeister, 
Heuiackt  ZeUen  und  PendnMchkeiten,  163. 
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the  kingdom.  But  to  contrive  resouroes  for  Jerome  wa§  a  t6\e 
which  would  fritter  away  the  mott  amiable  of  reputations, 
and  there  is  every  reasrai  to  believe  that  Malchus  brought 
a  certain  dogged  ability  to  the  task.  He  was  the  'lliomas 
Cromwell  of  Westphalia,  a  pliant  servant,  harsh,  brutal,  ^^istic, 
but  an  authority  on  finance,  and  more  influenced  by  French 
Administrative  ideas  than  von  Bulow.  Honours  rained  down  upon 
his  hard  head.  He  was  made  a  Baron,  a  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Westphalian  Crown,  and  afterwards  Count  of 
Maricnrode.  Finally  he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior, — 
*  komme  mm  oonoqdkmt  et  »ant  entrailksy"  says  ReinhanI,  who 
tells  us  how  the  tithet  of  the  district  of  Hildesheim  were 
corruptly  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  minister's  relations  \ 

The  department  of  the  Interior  was  more  fortunate.  Among 
the  ministen  of  Charles  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  few 
were  more  loyal  and  devoted  than  the  Baron  de  Wolffradt. 
WT»en  the  Duke,  blinded  in  both  eyes  and  shattered  by  bullets, 
was  about  to  be  carried  out  of  his  country,  Wolffratlt  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  entreated  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  share 
his  exile.  The  Duke  took  his  hand,  held  it  fdr  some  minutes 
in  silence,  and  then  implored  him  to  stand  by  the  duchy 
whatever  might  happen.  Having  promised  that  he  would 
never  desert  the  subjects  of  his  old  master,  Wolffradt  liecame 
their  patron  and  protector  at  the  Westphalian  Home  Office. 
A  great  respecter  of  ancient  German  forms,  caring  little  jfor 
French  methods  and  knowing  little  of  the  French  language, 
Wolffradt  stood  as  barrier  against  ill-considered  change.  A 
rough  man,  but  honest  and  intelligent,  appreciating  and  employ- 
ing ability,  whether  FVendi  or  German,  he  thoroughly  earned 
the  confidence  of  his  coUeagues  and  of  the  public. 

While  these  two  important  oAoes  went  to  Germans  the  port* 
folio  of  War  was  always  given  to  a  FVenchman.  Morio,  the 
suctxiiMor  of  Lagrange,  who  had  better  military  capacities  than 


Altar  the  ersshMskluMWeBaM  the  seafSfoetor  the  old  ovdM*.  For 
TigonMs  sboso,  et  P^Udi  end  Haftaiislir,  139-8 ;  ATmm  Fkkktim, 
iU.  04 ;  I«  rtfamma  ^  WmtpkOt  (PSrb,  18S0),  lAft-7 ;  Dfr  KoOwite 
der  liefittekm  tktr  dm  jiiMlriiis  BmmpaHt,  L  i3  ff.  Tbo  ehoifS  of 
eomtpt  aks  oTtko  paUis  doMia  b  proUUj  tdm,  Ct  Nttm  mmr^ 
asal  Iv  CtaiCf  JMeAnf  dt . 
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Napolcon'8  description  of  him,  *une  upice  de  fou^  would  imply, 
waa  one  day  (August  1808)  ill-advised  enough  to  style  himself 
captain  of  the  guard,  and  to  drill  the  household  troops  on  his 
own  authority.  For  this  ebullition  the  favourite  was  deprived 
of  his  office,  which  was  given  to  the  excellent  General  Ebld, 
the  best  type  of  French  soldier,  at  once  brave  and  able,  honest 
and  public-spirited.  But  the  Westphalian  service  was  r^arded 
with  dislike  by  distinguished  Frenchmen,  and  in  1811  Eble 
petitioned  for  leave  to  return  to  France.  His  successors  at  the 
War  Office  were  General  d^Albignac  and  Saiha,  the  companion 
of  Jerome's  early  odyssey,  a  sailor  turned  landsman  and  en- 
nobled under  the  title  of  Count  von  Hone. 

There  were,  too,  several  able  and  industrious  men  in 
the  Council  of  State,  such  as  Leist,  Professor  of  I^w  at  the 
University  of  Giittingen,  who  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
official  translation  of  the  Civil  Code;  Martens,  the  famous 
international  lawyer ;  von  Dohm,  a  well-known  Prussian  states- 
man and  publicist,  and  a  voluminous  author,  who  deserves  to 
go  down  to  posterity  if  only  for  his  noble  treatise  on  the 
improvement  of  the  civil  status  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  caustic 
and  witty  Hanoverian  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  whose  Beitrage  are 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the  economic  condition 
of  his  country.  In  the  King''8  private  library  at  Wilhelmshiihe 
a  studioas  young  man  was  deeply  immersed  in  the  ancient 
monuments  of  German  and  Scandinavian  literature.  This  was 
the  great  Jacob  Grimm,  royal  librarian  and  auditor  of  the  Council 
of  State,  who  was  destined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Teutonic 
philology,  and  to  reveal  in  all  its  poetr)',  pathos,  and  humour, 
the  folklore,  the  custom,  and  the  myth  of  Teutonic  antiquity. 

Nor  were  the  elections  to  the  Estates  otherwise  than  re- 
assuring. *  Nobles,'  says  Hausser,  *  were  chiefly  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  landed  proprietors.  In  the  Elbe  department  we  And 
the  names  of  Alvensleben,  Blumenthal,  Schulcnberg;  in  the 
Fulda  department,  Berlepsch,  Mengersen,  Pirbeck,  Miinch- 
hausen,  Schlieffen ;  in  the  Ocker  department  a  Count  Brabeck, 
two  Herren  von  Milnchhausen,  a  Baron  Pless,  and  a  Sievedorf ; 
from  the  Saale,  amongst  others,  the  hereditary  Counts  of 
Stolberg-Wemigerode ;  from  the  Werra  department  two  Frei- 
herren  von  Baumbach  and  a  Domberg;  from  the  Weser  the 
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of  n      ■    .   V.  V       ■     '     T^        indeed  hardly 

•n  cxaggrT  country  rallied 

round  thi>  lyi. 

*Be  a  coostitutiuiud  king/  wrote  Napoleon  to  his  brother. 
The  benefits  of  the  Code  Napol^n,  the  publicity  of  procedure, 
the  crtahliahmept  of  juries,  will  be  ao  many  distinctive  charac- 
teristki  of  your  monarchy.  And  if  I  may  tell  you  all  my 
thought,  I  count  more  upon  them  for  the  extension  and  oon- 
•olidation  of  your  kingdom  than  on  the  result  of  the  greatest 
^^ictories.  It  is  necessaiy  that  your  people  should  enjoy  a 
liberty,  an  equality,  and  a  degne  of  well-being  unknown  to 
the  people  of  Germany.  Tliis  method  of  goveninient  will  be 
a  man  powerful  barrier  to  separate  you  from  Prussia  than  the 
Elbe  or  fortresses  or  Frendi  protection.  What  people  would 
wish  to  revert  to  Phissian  despotism,  when  it  has  once  tasted 
the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  govemmeDt'?'*  Inspired  by 
these  monitions,  Jerome  baptized  his  reign  with  a  shower  of 
edicts  and  honooiable  professions.  The  unfamiliar  experiment 
of  a  constitutional  government  excited  the  interest  and  riveted 
the  attention  of  Westfdudia,  and  when  the  Reichstag  was 
solemnly  opened  m  the  Orangerie  at  Cassel  (July  2,  1806)  its 
future  was  regarded  with  curiosity  and  hope.  Yet  the  initial 
ceremonial  was  orerstrained  and  grotesque.  Warned  by  a  salvo 
of  twenty-one  cannon,  the  president  and  eight  deputies  went 
out  to  meet  the  royal  cavakade.  Clothed  in  white  silk,  with 
a  mantle  of  purple  flowing  from  his  shoulders  and  a  plumed 
tuque  glistening  with  diamonds  on  his  head,  Jerome  was  escorted 
to  a  pavilion  where  it  was  ordained  that  he  should  rqiose  afW 
the  fatigues  of  a  drive,  llien,  as  the  gaudy  prooessi<m  passed 
into  the  hall,  the  ushers  with  staves  and  daggers,  the  pages  in 
unifbrms  of  gold,  the  asBenhly  rose  up  with  cries  of*  Vive  k  Boi !  * 
and  when  the  inooming  group  had  posed  itself  picturesquely 
on  the  dais,  the  dqmtaes  were  severally  pnsented  to  the 
monarch  in  the  murderout  IVoveayal  aooent  of  Siintei.    After 


<  IHiisssr,  m.  S41-2 ;  Thinns,  IL  9a  Bvwi  the  proeasst  msn  psli- 
Uoosd  to  ssnre  as  prefects  ;  ef.  Hardsnhs^r  to  ths  Mialslsr  of  Fbaoos, 
Jul  9,  1808,  fai  tiM  Marboff  ArAbos.  Thers  wars,  howevar,  a  few 
iMrtaM^  anaplloDa.    BQlaa,  OMstaw  OiasAMUa,  v.  48QL 

•  Omt.  xvL  168,  aa.  U,881. 
nwaa  a 
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tlie  oath  of  allegiance  had  K<  '><)th  in  German  and  in 

French,  Jerome  addressed  hi  .       uiment      *Brave  and 

good  Westphalians,^  he  concluded,  'on  this  solemn  occasion 
when  you  exercise  for  the  first  time  your  constitutional  rights 
you  will  prove  your  attachment  to  my  person  in  seconding  my 
views  for  the  welfare  of  my  kingdom,  that  welfare  which  we 
should  all  cherish.  We  will  work  in  concert,  I  as  King  and 
father,  you  as  faithful  and  affectionate  subjects/  *A  light 
ironical  smile,^  says  an  eyewitness,  Splayed  on  the  lips  of  the 
deputies,"  as  the  father  of  the  Westphalian  people,  aged  twenty- 
three,  descended  from  the  throne.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  invited  into  the  great  hall 
of  the  palace  to  *  assist  at "  the  dinner  of  their  Majesties.  Baron 
de  Wendt,  Bishop  in  pariibtis  and  Prior  of  Hildesheim,  the 
star  of  the  Prussian  Eagle  on  his  breast,  preceded  the  royal  pair 
to  the  table,  chanting  a  Latin  grace  from  a  sumptuous  prayer- 
book,  and  as  the  King  reached  his  hand  to  drink,  the  act  was 
saluted  by  a  salvo  of  cannon.  The  starving  legislators,  who 
had  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  were  mortified 
to  discover  the  vicarious  character  of  the  feast,  nor  was  their 
chagrin  entirely  expunged  by  the  costly  illuminations  of  the 
night  ^. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  parliamentary  govern- 
ment would  have  succeeded  in  Westphalia  if  it  had  been  given 
a  fair  trial.     Though  the  letter  of  the  constitution  was  clearly 
designed  to  check  free  and  open  discussion,  Westphalian  practice 
was  better  than  French  theory.     When  a  bill  had  been  drafted 
by  the  Council  of  State — and  we  are  told  that  the  deliberations 
of  this  body  were   earnest,  thorough,  and  animated — it  wi 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  parli{ 
ment.     But  the  members  of  this  committee,  so  far  from  keeping 
the  measure  to  themselves,  invited  the  criticisms  of  their  felloirj 
deputies.     Every  evening  an  informal  gathering  was  held  atj 
the   presidents   house,  which   was  attended   by   most   of  th< 
members  of  the  Chamber,  and  to  this  meeting  the  printed  draf 
of  the  Council  was  submitted.     Illumined  by  the  instructive 
and    unpretentious    criticisms    of   their   abler  colleagues,   the] 
committee  then  went  into  conference  with  the  section  of 
*  Strombeck,  DartteUungen  au*  meinem  LAen,  u.  14-26. 
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Gmndl  of  State  whidi  wm  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  *the 
keencit  desire  was  shown  on  both  tides  to  bring  the  law  to 
the  hi^iest  pitch  of  perfection."  Hie  amendments  were  then 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  members,  so  that  every 
mwnbrr  came  prepared  to  the  decisive  session,  at  which  the 
orators  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Estates  developed  the  motives 
of  the  law.  *  Their  orations,^  says  a  Westphalian  legislator, 
*  were  often  masterpieces  of  logical  arrangement  and  statesman- 
like sagacity.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  names  of  Wolffiadt^ 
Leist,  Johann  von  Miiller,  names  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  in  more  recent  times.  What  would  have  been  the  use 
of  further  discussion .'  Every  one  had  had  full  opportunity  of 
communicating  his  views  by  letter  to  the  committee,  and  the 
aAur  had  been  fifequently  debated  at  the  gatherings  at  the 
praidenrs  house  ^* 

Nevertheless  the  sesdoil  was  marked  by  one  storm,  which 
revealed  the  weak  spot  in  the  constitution.  A  bill  for  a  land- 
tax  was  presented  to  the  Estate^  and  thrown  out  by  sixty- 
one  votes  to  twenty-four.  A  patriotic  deputy  from  the  Weser 
department,  Hofbauer,  who  was  chosen  as  the  *  reporter"  of  the 
Estates,  moved  the  rejection  in  a  vehement  speech.  Among 
Court  circles  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  traitor.  Was  the  King  to 
go  without  his  revenue  ?  There  was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but 
that  the  Estates  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  land-tax  passed  as 
a  decree.  But  the  wise  Sim^n  was  not  so  autocratic.  *  These 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  *  would  like  some  more  amendments ;  would 
they  kindly  tell  us  what  ?  If  their  amendments  are  aooeptable, 
we  will  alter  the  bill  and  bring  it  in  again."  It  was  ascertained 
that  objection  was  chiefly  taken  to  the  forty-ninth  artide, 
which  dodt  with  the  taxation  of  houses,  and  that  the  bill  had 
been  rejected  en  bloc,  because  the  diamber  was  not  entitled  to 
improve  it  in  detaiL  Divested  of  its  objectionable  features  the 
bill  was  submitted  anew,  and  passed  on  August  18  by  eighty- 
three  votes  to  seven.  Four  days  later,  after  a  leiiion  whidi 
had  lasted  fifty-one  days,  the  first  Westphalian  pariiament  was 
dissolved.  On  the  whole,  it  bad  shown  more  seal  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  moie  independence  than  was  relished 
by  the  Court  But  its  temper  was  neither  revolutionary  nor 
*  Sirsmbeek,  HiiHifciyiw  am  wmkmm  Ukm,  U.  46-7. 
at 
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obilnictive,  and  it  might  have  been  safely  trusted  to  oo-opentte 
with  tile  government  in  its  fonnidable  task  ^ 

The  populace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  rarioualy 
affected  towards  the  new  government.  Not  many  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  King's  arrival  in  Cassel,  when  Jollivet  gave 
a  lugubrious  report  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  capital. 

*A11  the  world  is  sad.  The  King  does  not  receive  many 
marks  of  respect  He  rides  often  in  the  streets,  but  is  rarely 
saluted.  He  has  lost  in  public  opinion.  Some  affairs  of 
gallantry  have  already  hurt  him.  It  is  generally  known  that 
one  of  the  Queen's  ladies  has  been  dismissed  because  of  him. 
ITie  first  Chamberlain  (Lecamus)  has  nevertheless  found  means 
of  retaining  this  woman  in  Paris,  to  crown  his  deserts.  .  .  .  ITie 
mothers  of  Cassel  who  have  pretty  daughters  fear  to  let  them 
go  to  Court  balls  and  festivals.  The  Queen  is  liked  ^'  The 
quiet  little  German  town  was  alternately  interested,  excited,  and 
shocked  by  the  whirl  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  in  which  it  had 
become  suddenly  involved.  The  gross  immorality  of  the  Court, 
the  utter  lack  of  dignity  and  self-respect  in  the  King,  the 
arrogance  of  the  French  courtiers  and  minor  officials,  the 
interference  of  the  new  police,  were  all  calculated  to  engender 
irritation.  Reinhard,  the  French  minister,  writing  home  on 
June  15,  1809,  says,  with  a  good  deal  of  penetration,  '  In  this 
sudden  creation  there  are  no  interests  or  habits  which  have  not 
received  a  shock,  no  employe  who  has  not  lost  either  a  part  of 
his  salary  or  emoluments,  no  individual  who  has  not  made 
painful  efforts  either  to  learn  or  to  unlearn.  This  state  of 
things,  independently  of  clandestine  manceuvres  of  an  in- 
flammatory tendency  the  existence  of  which  is  unquestioned, 
neoesaarily  produces  an  irritation  which  will  calm  down  or 
increase  according  to  events.  It  requires  upon  the  part  of  the 
government  a  firm  and  consequent  bearing,  tempered  by  much 
wisdom  '.'  The  same  observer  notes  that  the  attachment  to  the 
new  order  of  things  made  most  progress  in  the  pn)viiui'^  whic h 

*  The  relactance  of  the  Stande  to  abolish  ^ilds  and  coqKirations  was 
overcome  by  the  statement  that  the  abolition  had  already  been  decreed  in 
the  constitution.     Thimme,  ii.  436. 

*  Revue  HUtorique,  xv.  390. 

*  Mimoirtt  du  roi  JHmne,  ilL  206. 
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httd  alreftdj  changed  rulen,  or  in  thoM  which,  like  the  Duchy  of 
Brawwick,  had  enjojred  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  administration, 
and  had  beoome  fiuniliariaed  with  political  change.  In  Heaae, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  in  the  old  Pruasian  provinces,  the  spirit 
of  diaoontent  was  deeply  seated,  because  the  population  was 
ignorant  and  pasnonately  attached  to  its  ancient  ways.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  £scts  in  Westphalian  history  that 
the  Hessian  peasantry,  which  had  most  to  gain  from  the  prin> 
Hples  of  FVench  government,  should  hare  resented  the  rule  of 

'evome  most  keenly;  but  the  cottage  almost  alwa}^  is  senti* 
mental,  and  in  these  rude  men  of  the  cottage  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  an  ancient  thou^  hard  dynasty  outweighed  the 
abolition  of  laboor  serrices  and  feudal  dues. 

Neverthaless  the  new  administratioo  nyidly  made  firi 
Ereu  iieJIUM  |jaUlOU,  like  (Jh.  Hommel,  a< 
exceuence  of  the  reforms  whiA  were  introduced  so  speedily  and 

■  >mprebenJhrely  py  UMor  nencti  rulers,  'llie  inclusion  of  a 
nuiuM  or  nonoorea  names  in  the  Ministiy  and  the  Council  of 
State  diffused  confidence,  while  the  creation  of  departmental 
and  electoral  councils  put  into  welcome  activity  many  slumber- 
ing energies.  Many  of  the  nobl*-*  aurt  ^ve  keenly  resented 
the  abolitiop"**^  jtT*^^  **'"*  ^H  fT^"****!  ^  which  they  lost 

uthai  hand,  th—  ■iMai.jribiiaatial 


for  tb— *  H— *-  filfll  it  f*-**"*,  pTpfectships. 
fvwiwwi—wiw  m  rtm  afwr,  diiir'Tt'nT  *****  nmnmtm%^   member> 


ship  of  taeLigislatif  Awwiibiy'.  Some  nanow  Catholics, 
I  'hernia,  and  Calvinists  disliked  the  favour  which  was  ac- 
corded to  the  Jews;  no  doubt  many  Westphalian  Catholics 
disliked  the  strict  apf^ication  of  the  Rigtements  orgamiquei. 
i'he  capitation-tax  was  an  oboozioas  notelty,  the  presence  of 
i*Vcnch  troops  a  reuiiodg  of  8ob)ectkNii,  the  Itntj  of  the  Court 
a  matter  of  heart  fitidiy  to  the  eerioua.  Still,  the  people 
were  steadily  rallying  to  the  mooardiy,  some  filling  the  bureaua^ 
some  the  law  ooorta,  others  the  army.  To  the  peasant  mind 
rnnld  anjrthing  be  more  exciting  to  ambition  than  the  uniform 
f  the  mayor — white  trousers,  a  dark-blue  coat  with  silver 

'  Tbs  smyltfjf<s  of  the  WsstphsHsa  govsmiMBt  wars  paid  oa  a  seals 
h%iMr  tkaa  that  which  pravaOsd  ia  Fkaaea.    OMttn  i»  tmftiU  yOie  A 
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buttons,  a  light-blue  scarf  with  a  white  fringe,  a  French  cocked 
hat,  and  a  sword  dangling  at  his  side  ?  Or  if  that  splendour 
was  too  titmscendant,  was  there  not  the  milder  dignity  of  a  seat 
on  the  municipal  council,  the  *uimlUMe  PnMratK,^  as  the  joke 
went?  There  was  some  life  in  the  quiet  country-side  now, 
what  with  the  movement  of  troops,  and  the  gatherings  of 
district  and  departmental  councils,  and  the  new  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  the  new  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  and  the  royal 
progresses  with  fireworks  and  triumphal  arches  and  ornamental 
speeches;  and  every  now  and  again  a  villager  returning  from 
Cassel  with  strange  tales  of  masked  balls  and  brilliant  doings, 
of  the  castle  lit  up  by  night  with  fairy  lanterns,  and  of  the  fine 
uniforms  of  the  French  gentlemen  as  they  swaggered  down  the 
old  streets  and  ogled  the  girls.  By  1809  the  monarchy  hatl, 
most  luckily  for  itself,  enlisted  upon  its  side  the  greater  mass  of 
Westphalian  opinion. 

Two  years  before,  there  was  a  well-grounded  fear  that  French 
ascendency  would  mean  the  proscription  of  all  things  German, 
beginning  with  the  language.  Of  the  four  members  of  the 
Council  of  R^ency  who  governed  the  country  in  1807,  not  one 
knew  a  word  of  German,  nor  was  the  acquisition  of  the  German 
language  regarded  by  them  as  necessary  or  practicable.  On 
the  contrar}',  Beugnot  calmly  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Germans  to  learn  French.  *  Our  literatures,'  he  said, 
writing  to  a  Grerman  professor,  *  would  approach  each  other 
with  equal  success,  if  there  did  not  exist  between  them  a 
barrier  difficult  to  cross — our  ignorance  of  your  tongue,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  learning  it,  and  the  almost  complete  im- 
possibility of  speaking  it.  I  have  there  touched  the  true  point 
of  the  difficulty,  your  language,  which  isolates  you  from  Europe, 
and  retards  you.  But  you  will  be  forced  to  speak  the  French 
language,  and  I  regard  this  obligation  as  a  great  means  of 
advancement  for  science  and  letters  in  Germany  ^' 

In  August  1807,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Westphalian  deputation 
requested  that  German  should  be  the  official  language  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  that  all  places  should  be  given  to 
natives.  But,  though  Jerome  promised  to  learn  German  him- 
self, no  pledge  was  given  that  the  language  was  to  be  official, 
*■  Bulau,  Oeheime  GttckkhU,  v.  489. 
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and  the  matter  was  left  in  con%'enient  obscurity.  Reinliard 
confesses  that  he  could  never  find  out  what  the  official  language 
was.  Since  the  King  never  arrived  at  any  comprehension  of  the 
'  man  tongiwi^  reports  and  memoranda  addressed  to  him  were 
A ; .:tcn  in  FVendt,  and  the  same  rule  applied  to  communications 
which  passed  between  ministers,  and  to  the  debates  in  the 
Council  of  State  over  which  the  King  frequently  presided.  *  We 
Germaiu,*  writes  Wclfiradt,  *  had  much  against  us,  being  for  the 
most  part  unaccmtomed  to  address  so  important  an  assembly 
in  a  foreign  and  unfamiliar  tongue,  in  the  presoice  of  French 
ministers  who  not  only  had  a  command  of  the  language  and 
the  sali^ect,  but  who  by  their  talent  and  eloquence  had  shone 
in  the  Freoth  legislative  assemblies  and  shone  here  also.  But 
the  King  listened  to  us  gladly,  asked  us  when  he  did  not  quite 
understand  to  make  our  meaning  clearer,  and  very  often  we  won 
a  victocy  V  Tlie  decrees  published  in  the  official  bulletin  were  in 
FVendi,  bat  accompanied  by  a  German  translation.  If  the  prefects 
corresponded  upon  cults,  hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  sani- 
tation, public  instruction,  statistics  and  arts,  they  were  required 
to  write  in  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the  communications 
which  peswd  between  the  ministers  and  the  Estates,  and  much  of 
the  oflkaal  eorreepopdcnce  of  the  departments  were  in  German. 
In  the  army  the  same  dualism  was  apparent,  for  the  word  of 
N'T^'ffyfH  was  given  in  French  in  the  guard  and  the  corps 
d'SUe,  and  in  German  for  the  troops  of  the  line.  On  the  whole, 
the  language  difficulty  was  not  so  great  a  grievance  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  it  tended  steadily  to  diminish  with 
lapse  of  time.  German  was  the  language  of  the  law  courts 
and  the  legislature,  and  the  German  text  of  the  Civil  Code  was 
tfie  oficial  Code  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Minister  of  i^nanoe,  and  the  Minister  of  Education 
were  all  GermuM,  the  greater  portion  <^  the  administration  was 
carried  on  in  that  langnagc.  Tlie  Momimr  Wutphalien  was 
bilingaal,  and  both  langoagee  were  to  be  tangfat  in  the  hfoh 
and  bujgber  ediools  at  Cased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court 
spoke  Rvnch,  the  dioioe  of  administrators  and  public  servants 
was  rartricted,  at  any  rate  in  the  higher  bnuiche%  to  those  who 

*  DrnkmOHIffmltm  9tmm  i 
M-AoM,  zlri.  6ft. 
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wrote  and  spoke  both  languages,  and  in  four  departments, 
Justice,  War,  Police,  Foreign  Affairs,  the  business  was  largely  if 
not  entirely  conducted  in  the  language  known  to  the  heads  of 
the  departments. 

The  fear  that  all  the  high  places  would  be  given  to  French- 
men proved  to  be  illusory.  The  Frenchman  does  not  willingly 
emigrate,  even  to  Germany.  For  the  first  few  months,  a  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  of  French  adventurers  gathered  together  in 
Cassel  in  the  hope  of  making  a  fortune  out  of  the  new  kingdom. 
But  they  were  bitterly  disappointed.  Westphalia  was  not  an 
El  Dorado,  nor  was  Cassel  a  city  of  delights.  'Thingn,'  wrote 
Jollivet,  '  are  not  going  as  was  expected.  The  French  who  had 
repaired  to  Westphalia  are  retiring  in  numbers  and  entirely 
discontented.  They  are  bored  in  the  town,  they  are  displeased 
with  the  Court,  where,  say  they,  there  is  neitlier  money  nor 
pleasure*.^  Even  the  men  who  harl  high  posts,  like  Beugnot 
or  Ebl^,  longed  to  be  rid  of  them  and  to  quit  this  provincial 
arena  for  a  more  brilliant  stage.  Nor  was  there  any  desire 
among  promising  and  talented  young  Frenchmen  to  enter  the 
Westphalian  service.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  certain 
difficulty  that  Jerome  recruited  his  Court,  and  when  once  he 
had  departed  with  his  suite  of  fifty  mediocrities  the  flow  from 
Paris  to  Cassel  ceased.  When  a  capital  devours  a  country,  as 
Paris  had  devoured  France,  young  men  of  distinction  do  not 
value  proconsulates.  So,  in  default  of  Frenchmen,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Westphalia  came  to  be  managed  almost  entirely 
by  Germans.  The  Prussian,  Baron  von  Billow,  is  Minister  of 
Finance;  the Brunswicker, Baron  von  Wolffradt,  is  at  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior ;  the  Prussian,  Count  von  Schulenberg,  is  President 
of  the  War  section  of  the  Council  of  State ;  von  Milller  and 
Leist  hold  successively  the  portfolio  of  Education.  All  the 
prefects,  judges,  and  local  officials  are  German.  Even  the  Court 
becomes  increasingly  German,  and  a  Wurtemberger,  the  Count 
of  Truchsess-Waldburg,  receives  the  high  office  of  Grand 
Chamberlain.  In  the  army  the  French  influence  was  more 
predominant.  The  Minister  of  War,  the  three  divisional  generals, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  officers  were  either  French  or 
Poles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brigadiers  were  all  Germans, 
'  Revue  Uittorique,  zzi.  381. 
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and  tooie  two-thirds  of  tlie  oflSoen  were  recruited  from  the 
nobility  of  Hease  and  Brunswick.  The  rank  and  file,  with 
the  exception  of  1,100  Dutchmen,  were  entirely  recruited 
from  the  kingdom  itaelf.  Considering  that  the  Westphalian 
army  waa  a  new  creation,  that  its  fidelity  was  at  first  a 
matter  of  ipeculation,  that  under  treaty  obligations  it  would 
be  bound  to  co-operate  in  any  future  war  with  French  troops, 
and  that  France  was  admittedly  the  first  school  of  war  in 
Europe,  the  French  element  in  the  Westphalian  arniv  was 
perhaps  not  excessive. 

Hardly  had  the  kingdom  aetiled  down  when  it  was  disturljed 
by  a  series  of  unexpected  incursions  and  abortive  risings.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  great  events  of  1809 :  the  Austrian 
declaration  of  war,  the  severe  check  administered  to  the  French 
arms  at  Aspem  and  Essling,  the  hard-contested  fight  at  Wagram, 
and  the  humiliating  Peace  of  Vienna  imposed  by  Napoleon  on 
his  vanquished  foe.  But  though  the  fate  of  Germany  was 
decided  in  the  Tallej  of  the  Danube,  ripples  from  the  great 
ware  of  Teutonic  ladstanoe  paand  into  the  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, and  threatened  to  nap  its  newly-laid  foundations.  On 
five  separate  occasions  the  Westphalian  population  was  provided 
with  a  signal  for  revolt,  and  the  failure  of  five  conspiracies  and 
incursions  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  State  was  more  firmly 
established  than  might  have  been  imagined. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  was  the  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  too  Katte,  of  the  twenty-seventh  r^ment 
of  Prussian  foot.  It  was  the  design  of  this  young  officer  to 
surprise  the  fortress  of  Blagdebur;^  to  bobt  the  Phissian  fla^^ 
and  to  i4>peal  to  the  Prussian  proTioees  incorporated  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia  to  return  to  their  old  allegiance.  On 
the  ni^it  of  April  S-S  Katte,  who  had  mrolled  some  old  riiwlin 
soldieiB,  arrived  at  Stendal,  a  small  town  north  of  Magdeboig^ 
obliged  tlM  gendarmes  to  give  up  their  horses  and  arma,  and  than, 
dispening  tlunqgii  tha  villages  placards  wfaidi  announced  that 
a  general  insorvectian  waa  about  to  take  place  over  the  idwle 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  marched  upon  Blagdebnig.  Tlie 
attempt  ended  in  a  miserable  fiuluri' ;  a  detachment  sent  by 
General  Mirhaiid  easflj  diipanad  the  insurgents ;  the  Minister 
of  Pmsrin  gave  laliifcctaiy  aManDem;  and  the  Elbe  dUpnri- 
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ment  resumed  its  tranquillity.   Of  Uie  eleven  prisoners  captured 
in  the  only  skirmish,  four  were  executed. 

The  second  occasion  was  more  serious.  The  Baron  von 
Doniberg,  a  man  of  fifty-one  years  of  age,  quiet,  reserved,  with 
black  shining  eyes,  reminding  an  admirer  of  William  the  Silent, 
who  had  ser\'ed  sucoearively  in  the  Hessian  and  IVussian  armies 
and  followctl  Bliicher  from  the  field  of  Jena  to  the  lattt  struggle 
at  Liibcck,  became  upon  the  French  conquest  a  member  of  the 
Tugendbund,  an  association  which  had  for  its  object  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  Grcrman  spirit  of  nationality.  To  propagate  this  spirit 
among  the  Hessians,  his  fellow  countrymen,  Domberg  returned 
to  live  upon  his  own  estates.  Being  a  distinguished  soldier  he 
was  offered  a  commission  in  the  new  Westphalian  army,  and 
with  a  singular  lack  of  honour  accepted  the  pay  and  the  uniform 
of  the  prince  whom  it  was  his  object  to  betray.  At  once 
a  landed  proprietor,  a  colonel,  and  a  royal  chamberlain,  Dom- 
berg was  able  to  enlist  in  the  conspiracy  a  certain  number  of 
people  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  Of  the  Hessian 
peasantry,  so  conservative  and  so  loyal,  he  had  little  fear. 
A  justice  of  the  peace,  nameil  Martin,  obtained  some  recruits 
among  the  middle  classes,  and  Domberg  was  able  to  count  on  a 
few  highly  placed  courtiers  and  officials,  on  a  considerable  number 
of  the  lesser  Hessian  nobility,  and  upon  a  sprinkling  of  officers 
and  soldiers  from  the  Westphalian  army.  The  grievances  and 
ideals  of  this  motley  aggr^ation  of  men  were  by  no  means 
identical.  The  lesser  nobility  resented  the  loss  of  their  privileges 
and  the  contempt  of  the  alien  Court ;  the  peasantry  wished 
simply  for  the  old  ruler,  the  old  taxes,  the  old  ways ;  of  the 
educated  men  some  were  patriotic  Hessians,  some  dreamt  of 
a  Pan-Germanic  union,  some  had  received  insults  from  French- 
men, others  had  not  received  their  salaries.  Old  Hessian  officers, 
who  could  not  get  commissions  in  the  new  army,  joined  because 
they  were  idle  and  chagrined,  and  then  there  were  all  the 
broken  men  common  to  an  impoverished  coimtry  which  has 
been  vanquished  in  war.  The  King  saw  that  there  was  a  general 
spirit  of  unrest,  due,  as  he  thought,  to  the  material  misery  of 
the  kingdom,  to  the  poverty  of  the  government,  and  the 
weight  of  the  taxes,  and  the  same  fact  was  commented  on  in  the 
despatches  of  Reinhard.     Yet  the  notorious  unease  and  fer- 
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mentation  docs  not  seem  to  have  stimulated  the  activities  of 
the  govcniinent. 

It  was  arranged  that  on  the  evening  of  April  22  the  insmgents 
were  to  collect  in  the  villages  round  Cassel,  and  march  in  eight 
converging  columns  on  the  capitaL  Meanwhile  Dtimberg  and 
his  friends  within  the  town  were  to  seise  Jerome  and  the  French 
generals,  and  imprison  them  in  the  castle.  Help  from  over  the 
bonier,  from  Blajor  Schill,  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-OeLs 
from  the  Anstrians,  was  counted  upon  to  complete  the  conquest. 
As  to  the  future  settlement  there  was  no  clear  understanding, 
and  had  the  moTement  ■ucc<edc<l  it  would  certainly  have  dis- 
closed queer  diveigences  of  opinion  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  oooi^macy. 

Three  daji,  however,  were  sufficient  to  disclose  and  crush  the 
insurrectioo.  Tlie  peasant  levies  collected  prematurely,  and 
Dcirnber^  seeing  that  the  secret  was  abroad,  rode  out  of  Cassel 
to  join  his  friends.  The  main  force,  starting  from  Hombei^ 
some  5,000  stron|^  was  met  by  General  Rewbell,  who  had  only 
too  foot,  25  horse,  and  two  gims,  and  scattered  at  the  second 
volley.  The  columns  of  the  north  were  confronted  with  some 
Poliili  lanoeri  of  the  Guard  at  Wolfshagen,  made  no  resistance, 
and  were  taken  prisoners.  Three  other  columns  dispersed 
without  firing  a  shot  On  the  whole,  Jerome  had  every  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  on  the  demeanour  of  the  country. 
The  army  remained  faithful,  though  there  were  a  few  desertions ; 
many  of  the  villages  requested  help  against  the  insuigents, 
and  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  all  did  their  duty.  Great  as 
had  been  the  alarm,  the  insurgents  were  remarkably  ill-equipped 
for  their  task.  They  were  ill-armed,  ill-disdpUned  and  drunken, 
and  their  numbers  were,  all  things  ooosidered,  surprisingly  smalL 
Yet  it  must  be  renenibOTBd  that  if  a  few  regiments  of  the  Weet- 
phalian  army  had  been  detadied  from  their  allegiance,  immediate 
failure  might  have  been  converted  into  temporary  success. 

Amoqg  tha  w—pimtuw  of  April  there  were  two  mflD  who 
had  not  been  ""r— '■■'•''  in  time  to  participate  in  the  movement. 
These  were  Colonel  Emmerich,  an  old  Hessian  officer  (aged 
seventy-five)  who  lived  on  an  Eq^^iih  peneion  in  Marburj^ 
diewing  the  cud  of  anti-Gallicanism,  and  a  certain  medical 
profemoc  of  the  Bfarbuxg  Univernty,  by  name  Dr.  Sternberg. 
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In  the  month  of  June  the  auguries  seemcil  to  thene  two  gentle- 
men favourable  for  a  revolt.  The  Archeluku  Charles  of  Austria 
had  urged  the  Elector  of  Hesse  to  raise  the  standard  in  his  old 
dominions;  the  Elector  of  Hesse  was  in  correspondence  with 
Steml)erg.  In  the  south  of  Westphalia  there  were  but  few 
troops  Aiid  the  nearest  important  French  force  was  far  away 
at  Hiuiau.  Why,  they  reflected,  should  not  Marburg  Ix? 
stirred  up  to  rise  against  the  tyrant  ?  South  Hesse  too  would 
rise,  and  Austria,  fresh  from  her  victory  at  Aspem,  would  fly 
to  the  assistance  of  the  tough  veterans  of  the  American  war. 
But  success,  as  Sternberg  saw,  really  depended  upon  the  ability 
of  Austria  to  afford  assistance,  and  acconiingly  he  counselled 
delay  until  the  Austrian  troops  were  on  the  frontier.  Unex- 
pectedly an  attack  of  typhoid  laid  him  low,  and  the  conspiracy 
was  deprived  of  its  brain.  The  old  colonel  babbled  in  the 
taprooms,  was  cross-examined  by  the  prefect,  and  then,  losing 
his  head,  determined  to  precipitate  the  catastrophe.  On  the 
night  of  June  23-4  he  entered  Marburg  at  the  head  of  forty 
or  fifty  peasants,  disarmed  a  piquet  of  veterans,  and  rang  the 
tocsin  furiously.  But  Marburg  remained  impassive,  offering 
closed  shutters  instead  of  open  arms,  and  the  insurgents  were 
easily  driven  from  the  town  by  the  Westphalian  general  in 
command.  Not  a  single  Westphalian  official  gave  countenance 
to  this  abortive  revolt  ^ 

Meanwhile  a  more  serious  danger  menaced  the  eastern 
province  of  the  kingdom.  Major  Schill,  a  famous  Prussian 
partisan,  who  on  his  own  initiative  had  carried  on  a  brilliant 
warfare  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war  (1806-7), 
left  Berlin  on  April  28,  1809,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  going 
to  exercise  his  troop  of  hussars.  Under  this  innocent  pretence 
Schill  was  meditating  one  of  the  most  audacious  exploits  in 
history,  nothing  less  in  fact  than  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
dominion  in  North  Germany.  As  he  marched  to  Potsdam  he 
halted,  harangued  his  soldiers,  and,  amidst  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions, told  them  that  they  were  now  entering  into  a  war  to 

'  I  follow  here  the  accoant  given  by  W.  Varges  in  the  TOgHche  Rund- 
tekau,  1889,  noe.  2S8-9.  In  Bome  material  respects  it  differs  from  the 
atorj  as  told  by  L]mckner,  Die  Ituurrectionen,  being  baaed  upon  additional 
material  obtained  from  the  Marburg  Archives. 
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On  May  2  he  entered  the 
'    ^  '  \  .  <      .1,  publishing  abroad  that 

he  had  come  to  overthrow  the  French  domination,  that  he  was 
followed  by  an  army  of  18,000  men  under  Blikrher,  that  PruMUk 
had  declared  war  upon  France,  and  that  a  PruMian  amy 
would  shortly  invade  the  territory  of  Westphalia.  The  news 
came  to  Jerome,  and  Cassel  was  for  many  days  in  a  state  of 
the  wildest  alarm.  The  major  was  at  Halle,  then  at  Halberstadt, 
soon  it  was  expected  that  he  would  march  upon  Cassel  itself. 
If  his  force  was  the  vanguard  of  a  Prussian  army,  would  not 
all  the  Prussian  provinces  rise  ?  Already  it  was  reported  that 
recruits  were  fineely  joining  him. 

Everything,  however,  turned  out  unfortunately  for  Schill.  He 
had  ralnilatfd  on  an  Austrian  victory  on  the  Danube,  on 
Pknsnan  support,  on  the  assistance  of  the  Hessian  rebels,  but 
now  he  learnt  that  the  Austrians  were  beaten,  that  the  timid 
Prussian  government  had  declared  him  guilty  of  high  treason, 
confiscated  his  property  and  put  a  price  upon  his  head,  that 
the  Hessian  revolt  was  crushed,  and  that  overwhelming  forces 
weie  converging  upon  him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
turn  northwards  and  recross  the  Elbe.  A  few  miles  south  of 
Magdeburg  the  invaders  met  a  detachment  of  General  Michaud's 
garrison,  and  in  a  lively  skirmish  lost  seventy  men  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  officen.  All  hopes  of  taking  the  great  fortress  of 
Magdebuig  were  shattered  by  this  repulse,  and  the  band  of 
invaders  left  Westplialia  to  emxpe  into  Mecklenburg. 

Hardly  had  the  erritement  caused  by  these  events  sulwicit«d, 
when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by  a  more  serious  pcriL 
The  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Oels,  fourth  son  of  the  famous  Charies  William  Ferdinand. 
An  intrepid  and  resolute  soldier,  Brunswick  was  determined 
to  recover  his  ancestral  domains,  and  collected  round  hia 
a  band  of  figbtii^  mn,  some  1,700  stitn^^  to  aid  the  dedgn. 
The  Bkck  L^gioo,  or  oreiy  qf  im^mmet,  was  compoiid  of 
patriots  and  adventurers  drawn  from  every  •ouros^  con- 
panions  of  Katte,  Dtfmbeig,  and  Schill,  Prussian  deserten, 
franc  titntr*  of  the  Pomeranian  and  Silesian  *^i«p«ig— ^  and 
(•'iil<^>hob«  from  every  State  of  the  Rhrinbund.  Reinibned 
by  an  Austrian  army  and  by  the  troops  which  had  followed 
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the  Elector  of  Hene-CaaMl  into  his  Bohemian  exile,  Brunswick 
entered  Saxony  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  The  opening 
itage  of  the  adventure  was  brilliantly  suooeasftil.  Dreaden 
and  Leipng  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  and  the 
Electon^  lay  prostrate  at  their  feet.  But  then  the  wheel 
of  fortune  was  reversed.  Jerome  beat  the  Austrians  at 
Waldheim  on  June  27,  recovered  Dresden  on  July  1,  and 
the  armistice  of  Znaim,  which  followed  immediately  on  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  withdrew  from  the  Duke  the  co-operation  of  his 
Austrian  allies.  A  pnident  man  would  have  submitted  to  fate, 
and  packed  up  the  black  uniforms  and  lugubrious  shakos  for 
use  upon  another  occasion.  It  was  clear  that  Austria  was  on 
the  brink  of  peace  with  Napoleon,  and  though  there  were 
rumours  of  an  English  descent  at  Cuxhaven,  there  was  no 
certainty  of  co-operation  in  the  west.  Brunswick,  however,  was 
not  prepared  for  so  tame  a  finale.  While  Jerome  was  in 
Dresden,  he  determined  to  make  a  dart  on  Westphalia  and 
to  call  upon  the  subjects  of  his  father  to  rally  round  the  House 
of  Guelph.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Black  Legion  were 
apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  1,300  foot,  650  horse,  and 
80  artillerymen  elected  to  follow  their  leader  on  his  de.sperate 
raid  against  the  French  Empire.  With  this  small  force 
the  Duke  crossed  the  Westphalian  frontier,  and  entered 
Halle,  where  he  was  warmly  received.  His  great  hope  was 
that  the  English  might  be  in  time  to  assist,  and  that  the 
Westphalians,  who  had  responded  so  feebly  to  the  call  of 
a  Hessian  colonel  or  a  Prussian  major,  would  rise  at  the 
invitation  of  a  reigning  duke,  a  member  of  the  ancient  House 
of  Guelph.  But  a  series  of  foiled  revolts  had  bred  caution 
in  the  people  and  steeled  the  temper  of  the  soldiery.  At 
Halberstadt  on  the  night  of  July  29-30,  the  Black  Legion 
was  confronted  by  the  fiflh  Westphalian  regiment  of  the  line, 
and,  after  a  night  of  desperate  but  victorious  street  fighting, 
lost  4fO0  men  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  were  officers. 
On  July  31  the  Duke  entered  his  capital,  and  met  with 
a  reception  of  mingled  distrust,  fear,  and  cordiality.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  won  a  small  success  against  Rewbell  on  August  1, 
a  few  miles  outside  Brunswick.  On  the  next  day  the  defeated 
general  effected  a  junction  with  Generals  Gratien  and  Thielmann, 
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and  the  odds  against  the  Duke  became  ovcrwhcl  ming.  Neither  an 
BngKA  anny  nor  a  Imlr  en  wta$$e  of  &iiiu>wicken  was  at  hand  to 
redress  the  baUnoe,  and  there  was  no  course  left  but  flight. 
Aided  bj  a  fiiendly  peasantry  the  Black  I^qipon  gained  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser,  and  sailed  away  in  safety  upon  an  English  fleet. 

If  these  movements  had  been  simultaneous,  if  no  one  of  them 
had  been  diTulged  until  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war,  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia  might  have  gone  down  with  a  crash. 
As  it  was,  each  movement  in  itself  was  so  ill-designed  and  so 
feeble  that  it  enlisted  very  little  active  support.  Hie  imagina- 
tions of  men  are  naturally  feeble,  and  it  is  difficult  to  stir  them 
with  ideals  when  the  actual  is  not  wholly  intolerable.  It  was 
not  until  the  evils  of  the  Ni^leonic  regime  had  stamped 
tVm— *»^  deeply  upon  the  common  life,  that  the  minds  of 
these  patient  Germans  caught  tire ;  not  till  they  found  their 
trade  throttled  by  the  blockade,  their  purses  emptied  by  the 
6sc,  their  homes  burdened  by  military  billeting,  their  sons 
carried  away  to  the  wars  never  to  return,  that  they  b^an 
to  fed  that  the  yoke  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  But  in 
1809  the  govcnmient  of  the  French  had  not  displayed  its 
hanheat  features;  on  the  contrary  it  had  created  careers, 
abolished  abases,  conciliated  interests,  healed  differences,  excited 
hopes.  The  Westphalians  were  on  the  whole  prepared,  albeit 
perplexed  by  mii^vings,  regrets,  and  loyal  memories,  to  give  the 
experiment  a  feir  triaL  Periiaps  they  were  over  slow  to  read 
the  signab  of  the  Spanish  revolt ;  perhaps  the  habit  of  brute 
obedience  was  too  strongly  rooted  in  the  Hessian  soldier  to 
pennit  the  growth  of  a  discriminating  patriotism ;  perhaps  the 
ft  ihopmen  of  Cased  valued  too  much  the  custom  of  a  luxiuious 
^fc  Court,  and  the  borgess  was  too  habitually  deferential  to  comfort 
^Band  to  authority.  In  any  case,  in  the  short  span  of  six  months 
^Klhe  pinchberk  Kingdom  of  Wes^>halia  had  known  and  survived 
^Hpivwi  Isadsfs  of  revolts  *. 

^B  '  That  thsrs  WM  a  food  dsol  of  sympalfcy  far  Iks  rsbsis  evsn  la  OmbsI 
^^belssrfremtlMaeeoaiitorF.  MOUer,  r««ar«i«70/sA»w,  who  tslkas 
that  the  pielaro  oftko  Dake  of  Braaswiek-Osb  ww  la  ovsrj  koass,  and 
that  orra  in  the  fcooksslkts'  Asps  yea  eoald  sss  fletarss  of  BekiU,  Bnms- 
wiek4)«l«,  llAfcr,  ami  Pto  VH  A  ma^  on  Iho  dMtli  of  SehiU  wm 
Ofsalj  muif  iu  tbo  stissts. 
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WESTPHALIAN   PROBLEMS 

'  Si  rAngleterre  •  U  tution  pour  elle,  ayotu  pour  nous  U  l^yiaUtion.'— 
Natoubon. 

If,  as  Napoleon  said,  experience  is  everything  in  administra- 
tion, faith  also  goes  for  something.  The  French  administrators 
in  Westphalia  were  not  only  experienced,  but  they  had  faith 
in  their  own  value.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  letters  of 
Beugnot  or  the  speeches  and  ciroilars  of  Sim^n  to  see  how 
saturated  men  can  become  with  the  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
the  language  and  civilization  of  their  own  country,  lliey 
speak  kindly,  considerately,  condescendingly,  to  the  poor  West- 
phalians,  explaining  everything  in  the  lucid  French  manner  as 
a  master  might  expound  a  beautiful  text  to  a  class  of  stupid 
and  backward  boys,  now  calling  attention  to  a  grace  of  phrase, 
now  to  its  inner  logical  coherence,  now  to  its  bearing  on  life. 
The  official  letters  and  documents  of  this  time  have  all  the  air 
of  being  written  by  men  who  regarded  themselves  as  miasion- 
aries  of  civilization,  and  who  wish  to  impart  the  mysteries  of 
their  creed.  ^  Notts  avons  rintention^  wrote  the  Minister  of 
Justice  when  announcing  a  legal  appointment,  *■  de  vous  appeler 
id  comme  un  tnisgionnaire  digne  dy  fonder  U  ctdte  nouveau  de 
la  justice  I''  *To  found  the  new  cult  of  Justice,"  could  any  call 
be  more  inspiring  ? 

One  of  the  first  articles  of  the  new  creed  was  the  abolition  of 
feudalism.  In  France  this  had  been  effected  hurriedly,  and  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  Revolution  all  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  sen'ices  which  were  the  product  of  mediaeval  servitude 
and  senices  which  were  the  product  of  free  contract  had  to  be 
abandoned.  But  in  Westphalia,  where  the  Crown  was  a  large 
landowner  and  the  government  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
support  of  the  local  nobility,  legislation  was  less  trenchant,  and 
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the  thirteenth  clause  of  the  constitution,  which  declared  the 
unoondHional  abolition  of  terfiige,  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  successive  legal  reBnements.  By  a  decree  of  January  23, 
1806,  all  labour  sernces  were  prcscrred  which  were  defined 
f'^her  by  deed  or  by  reoogniiaDce  in  the  rolls  of  the  manor. 
-imiUrly  the  fine  or  right  of  entry  (Wemkaiff)  due  from  the 
peasant  iHien  he  took  up  his  copyhold  was  still  to  be  acquitted 
in  cases  where  it  was  fixed  either  in  deed  or  roll.  The  old 
communal,  municipal,  and  public  corohs  {Communal- Frohnden^ 
BurgvetUttt  and  Lam^Hknden)  were  maintained,  but  all  such 
serrices  were  capable  of  being  redeemed  by  money  payments ; 
indeterounite  senrioea,  the  obligation  of  performing  domestic 
senrice  in  the  master''s  house,  personal  corvkst  heriots,  and 
marriage-dues  weie  abolished,  and  the  lord  lost  his  control  over 
the  education  and  the  career  of  the  peasant.  With  the 
same  idea  of  satisfying  legitimate  expectations,  it  was  provided 
that  although  entails  were  abolished,  the  heir  in  tail,  bom 
before  January  1,  1808,  might  receive  the  inheritance  for  him- 
self alone  and  with  the  free  right  of  disposition.  Some 
proprieton  complained  of  these  proceedings  as  too  revolutionary. 
The  government  replied  with  justice  that,  according  to  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  Code  Napoleon  and  of  the  act  con- 
stituting the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  all  rights  of  serfage  and 
friidalism  might  have  been  suppressed,  even  the  *  territorial 
rights  mingled  with  feudalism  ^ ;  that  the  suppression  had  lx:en 
general  in  Genoa,  Parma,  Placenta,  and  Tuscany ;  but  that  the 
Westphalian  govemnient  had  preferred  an  e<]uitab]e  tempera- 
meot  belweeu  the  rigour  of  the  laws  and  the  res|K>ct  due  to 
long  possession.  They  had  kept  everything  which  they  could 
keep  withoni  violating  principle  ^ 

THese  diaiiges,  conservative  tliough  they  were,  could  not  fail 
to  cause  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  rural  districts, 
"casants  refbsed  to  work  upon  the  land,  and  their  masters 
appealed  to  the  law.    Fiirther  decrees  were  aoooniingly  issued 

to  interpret  the  decrseof^JangiaLj&JUfl&jdUAj^^^?^ 
leifdoni.  It  was  laid  2bwnthatno  coro^  was  to  be  considcrad 
indeterminate  {wngtmt$»en)  which  was  fixed  either  by  reference 
to  the  number  of  work-days  or  by  wfeieuee  to  the  dn  of  the 

I,  May  10, 1808. 
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area  upon  which  work  was  to  be  done.  All  hunting  services, 
fixed  or  unfixed,  were  abolished  save  those  which  had  for  their 
purpose  the  destruction  of  noxious  beasts.  Proprietors  were 
prohibited  from  buying  or  selling  corv^es^  or  demanding  a 
different  kind  of  service  from  that  originally  designed.  Nor 
were  any  new  coroke*  to  be  created.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
burden  of  proof  lay  upon  the  peasant,  and  the  service  was  to 
be  provisionally  perforined  until  the  court  had  pronounced 
upon  the  case. 

A  decree  is.sue<l  August  18,  1809,  laid  down  a  tarifT  for  the 
redemption  of  Church  tithes  and  of  those  agricultural  services 
which  were  retained,  but  owing  partly  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
peasant,  partly  to  the  lack  of  specie,  and  partly  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  requisite  statistics  as  to  the  average  prices  of 
com  and  hay  during  the  last  thirty  years,  little  was  done  to 
redeem  either  the  services  or  the  tithes.  In  truth,  the  West- 
phalian  government  failed  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  a  difficult 
problem.  Its  piecemeal  legislation  was  too  favourable  to 
the  landlord,  and  was  not  only  productive  of  disturbance  and 
unrest,  but  also  brought  less  substantial  benefit  to  the  peasantry 
than  might  have  been  fairly  expected.  The  redemption  of 
tithes  and  labour  sen'ices  was  an  idle  flourish,  so  long  as  the 
peasants  were  unable  to  borrow  money  upon  easy  terms,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  formation  of  the  Hessian  rural  bank  in 
1832  that  the  work  of  redemption  really  began  *. 

.4grarian  individualism,  agrarian  mobility,  and  a^^rian  sub- 
di vision  was  the  note  of  the  Civil  Code.  The  prefects  were 
instructed  to  stimulate  the  aljolition  of  rights  of  pasturage  on 
communal  lam!-  ucordiiii:  ♦<»  Article  815,  which  provided  that 
nolxxly  could  be  constrained  to  remain  in  community  \danji 
T\nd\v\,turn)  and  that  partition  could  always  be  demanded. 
The  *  right  of  detraction'  which  penalized  the  acquisition  of 
property  in  new  provinces  was  done  away  with.  Fiefs  were  con- 
verted into  allods,  and  *  Erbvertrage '  or  compacts  to  determine 
the  succession  were  abolished.    But  the  King  reserved  to  himself 

*  Bulletin  det  hit  du  royaume  de  Wentphalie,  i.  334  ;  ii.  190  ;  iv.  108, 174  ; 
Sugenheirn,  Gewhichte  der  Aufhebuiig  der  Leifteigenschajl,  411  ff.  ;  Uilde- 
braud^  Jahrbucher  fur  NatioruUOkomomie  und  Statittik,  i.  412  ff. 
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the   right    to   en. cditary   titles  and   to  authorize   the 

recipients  to  entail  their  lantLi  to  male  descendants  in  the  direct 
line.  Thus  while  the  normal  operation  of  the  Code  promoted 
subdivision,  a  special  class  of  property  was  created  in  the 
*  Majorat,^  which,  being  inalienable  and  incapable  of  being 
mortgaged,  was  designed  to  ocmsolidate  the  position  of  the 
princes,  barons,  and  knights  of  Westphalia.  Nor  was  it  thought 
adriaable  to  give  an  unrestricted  application  to  the  rules  of 
inheritance  as  laid  down  by  the  Civil  Code.  The  peasant 
properties  in  Osnabriick,  for  instance,  were  so  small  as  to  be 
inci4>able  of  subdivision  consistently  with  the  performance  of 
' he  «er>ice8  due  from  them,  and  the  government,  to  protect  its 
own  proprietary  interests,  was  willing  to  preserve  in  certain 
localities  the  old  condition  of  things,  such  as  the  restriction 
on  alienation  without  the  consent  of  the  lord,  and  the  customary 
rules  of  inheritance. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  liberation  »f  y^/iiUnrp  ramp  thp 
lilx-mtioirof  commerce.  The  *juran^fff^  i^nA  « m^ifriaPft '  wpfp 
abolished,  and  their  property  p*^^  U*  *^*'  CT"^"'  Henceforth 
any  one  might  practise  any  ir^^^  Bp^n  »Alfit^y  ^ut  a  patent  aX 
a  trifling  cost. 

jRie  new  system  of  justice  was  an  even  greater  boon.  An 
official  translation  of  the  Code  was  prepared  ^,  and  the 
professors  of  Halle  and  Giittingen  eagerly  set  themselves  to 
lecture  upon  its  contents.  The  French  law  of  procedure,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  was  also  introduced  with  some  modifications 
su^^'>te<i  by  common  sense  or  German  tradition.  The  benefits 
of  unifonnity,  speed,  and  publicity  rcconHnendc>d  these  new 
codes.  The  Hanoverian  litigant  was  no  longer  obliged  to  pay  for 
'  '  IS  of  documents  drawn  up  by  gnsping  advocates;  the 
its  of  the  Pmanan  provinces  were  no  longer  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ji^  ^fwMtfnwtfion.  llie  triple  principle  that 
all  criniinal  cases  were  to  be  heard  in  public ;  that  ntibody  waa 
to  lie  condemned  save  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  and  tliat  there 
was  to  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  criminal  court,  was 
both  new  and  welcome.    The  abolition  of  seigneurial  jurisdic> 


*  The  oOdal  transiatkMi  esnlainwl  tlia  Gannan  and  fteneb  text, 
■MoaiMiiisd  bjr  the  Latia  tnaslatloB  wUeh  kad  been  nsde  far  tha 
Kingdom  of  IUI7. 

sS 
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lion   must   have  meant  the  removal  of  many  ignorant  and 
oppreftsive  sentences. 

Lord  Halifax  wrote  in  a  fiamous  tract,  *The  Character  of 
a  Trimmer/  that  *the  laws  depend  as  much  upon  the  pipes 
through  which  they  are  to  pass  as  upon  the  fountain  from 
whence  they  flow.'  In  Westphalia,  if  the  fountain  of  law  was 
FVench,  the  pipes  were  German,  and  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  that  the  clear  fluid  would  have  been  darkened  or 
obstructed  in  its  transmission  to  the  litigant  by  the  ignorance, 
by  the  learning,  or  by  the  ill-will  of  native  judges.  Yet  all 
witnesses  concur  in  testifying  that  the  French  system,  though 
administered  by  German  judges,  worked  from  the  first  with 
singular  smoothness.  *M.  Simeon,' wrote  Reinhard  to  Cham- 
pagny  on  August  10,  1809 \  'by  the  liberality  and  width 
of  his  mind  has  succeeded  in  completely  r^enerating  the 
judicial  system,  and  in  conciliating  all  suffrages.  On  no  side 
does  one  hear  that  his  administration  is  embarrassed,  although 
no  department  of  government  has  undergone  so  great  a 
change  both  in  form  and  substance.  The  credit  must  partly 
be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is  seconded,  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  its  five  universities  and  in  its 
ancient  dicasteries  containing  a  great  numl)er  of  jurists,  who 
are  familiar  with  all  the  new  ideas,  and  who  have  made  a 
specially  profound  study  of  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the  French 
forms.  M.  Sim^n  has  been  zealously  seconded,  and  even  the 
mass  of  the  nation  has  recognized  the  excellence  of  the  new 
institutions.'  Three  years  later  the  same  observer  wrote  that  the 
judicial  system  wa«  working  so  well  that  one  might  have  believed 
that  the  Code  Napoleon  had  been  introduced  for  ten  years. 

We  have  an  even  more  valuable  piece  of  evidence  in  the 
memoirs  of  Friedrich  Karl  von  Strombeck,  a  lively  and  honest 
writer,  who  reports  upon  the  legal  revolution  from  a  German 
standpoint.  Von  Strombeck  at  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Brunswick  was  Chancellor  {Ahtei-Raih)  of  th( 
Abbey  of  Gandersheim,  then  governed  by  the  Princess  Augusta 
Dorothea  of  Brunswick,  a  sister  of  the  reigning  duke.  With 
some  pretensions  to  classical  scholarship — he  accomplished 
a  metrical  translation  of  the  elegies  of  Propertius — with 
*  Mimoim  du  roi  Jir&me,  iv.  290-1. 
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a  taste  for  tnTcl,  a  competent  knowIe<]gc  of  French,  and 
tba  seal  for  new  things  common  to  so  many  Gomans  of 
hb  generation,  von  Strombeck  was  just  the  kind  of  man 
to  act  as  an  intermediator  between  the  two  civilizations.  As 
a  jouth  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  polished  little  circle 
of  imigrfs  who  had  settled  in  Brunswick,  and  had  practised  his 
French  upon  an  archbishop,  a  pair  of  bishops,  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  a  president  of  Parliament.  A  minor  poet  of  the 
•entimental  order  was  almost  compelled  to  sympathize  with 
the  early  enthadaains  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  visit 
to  Paris  in  1806  converted  Strombeck  into  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  Emperor,  and  eflected  his  introduction  to  the  Civil  Code. 
The  Prtiasian  war  came  upon  him  like  a  thunder-clap.  His 
miatress  the  abbess  fled  to  Hostock,  his  master  the  Duke 
died  of  his  wounds  at  Altona.  The  circumstances  were 
difficult,  and  von  Strombeck  behaved  in  a  manner  neither 
discreditable  nor  heroic.  He  accompanied  his  mistress  to 
Rostock,  visited  his  dying  master,  and  then  returned  to  ad> 
minister  the  revenues  of  GandenheiaL  But  however  much 
he  might  regret  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  progeny 
of  Heniy  the  Lion,  he  was  not  long  in  finding  consolations. 
The  FVmdi  soldiers  enlivened  the  city  of  Brunswick  with  a 
round  of  balls  and  entertainments,  and  the  young 
ladicB  ioon  Hifc*r^f*^  patriotic  scruples,  to  share  the 
£ulik)nable  plinwiiis  of  their  polite  conquerors.  Strombeck 
was  not  behindhand.  He  entertained  one  French  officer  at 
*a  small  festivity,"  while  another  visited  him  almost  every  day, 
accompanied  him  in  his  rides  on  his  excursions  to  the  Hart  and 
t  he  Brockcn,  and  received  an  invitation  to  stay  at  his  countiy 
plaoe.  Despatched  to  Cassel  as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Thidij  of  Bnmswick  to  congratulate  the  King  on  his  accession, 

on  Strombeck  was  flattered  fay  the  amiability  of  the  royal 
pair.  He  was  oflhnd  the  prefectship  of  the  Department  of 
the  Ocker,  but  reflecting  that  the  work  of  the  office  would  be 
too  heavy  to  permit  the  dischaige  of  his  duties  to  the  abbess, 

I-  petitioned  for  a  judicial  post,  and  was  made  President 
of  tlie  Civil  Tribunal  of  Eimbeck,  a  new  court  whose  jurisdic- 
tion eilanded  over  Gandenheim  and  that  portion  of  the  Leine 
department  which  Uy  betwMO  the  Weser  and  the  Han. 
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Here  he  experienced  one  of  the  purest  of  human  pleaaares, 
the  joy  of  creation.  At  firet  everything  was  to  seek.  Then 
were  not  enough  copies  of  the  Code  to  go  round,  the  officials 
did  not  know  their  business,  the  court  was  stowwl  away  in 
an  inconvenient  nxjm  in  the  Rathhaus,  and  until  the  new 
procedure  was  introducc<l  shift  had  to  be  made  with  the  old. 
Yet  good  will  and  a  certain  practical  skill  can  do  much,  ami 
*at  the  beginning  of  May  our  court  was  in  so  go<xl  a  condition, 
that  several  cases  which  had  waited  several  years  for  decision  in 
the  Hanoverian  courts  were  terminated/  Strombeck  was,  in 
fact,  fortunately  situated.  He  had  studied  the  Civil  Code 
through  and  through  at  a  time  *  when  to  many  other  lawyers  in 
the  land  the  existence  of  the  book  was  hardly  known ' ;  he 
could  correspond  at  length  with  Simeon,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  who  knew  no  German,  and  he  was  singularly  free  from 
legal  pedantry.  Further,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  fully 
impressed  by  the  superiority  of  French  law  and  French  legal 
procedure.  So  when  the  new  procedure  came  into  force  on 
March  1,  1809,  he  wrote  some  instructions  and  forms  for  the 
justices,  clerks,  and  ushers  of  his  own  district.  Iliese  were  after- 
wards expanded  and  printed  in  a  book  entitled  Formulare  und 
Anmerkungen  xu  der  Procestordnung  des  Kdnigreichs  West- 
phalen^  which  became  the  leading  textbook  on  procedure  in  the 
kingdom.  Strombeck,  in  fact,  set  himself  to  be  the  Westphalian 
oracle  on  the  Codes.  His  library  of  French  legal  literature  was 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom ;  his  manual  on  Procedure  in  Cor 
rectional  Cases  had  a  wide  sale ;  and,  incited  by  him,  hi^ 
brother  Frederick  Henry,  a  judge  at  Helmstadt,  composed  two 
treatises,  one  upon  the  organization  of  French  public  trials,  and 
the  other  a  handbook  of  Westphalian  civil  procedure. 

When   Hanover  was  annexed  in  1810,  Strombeck   receivetl 
an  invitation   from   Simeon   to   sit   as  President  in  the  ne\ 
Court  of  Appeal  about  to  be  establishecl  at  Celle.     The  new 
court  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  members  of  the  former 
High  Court  of  Appeal  of  Hanover,  but   a   new  spirit    wa 
infused    into    its    proceedings  *.      In    the    first    year    of    it 

*  Strombeck  prints  decisions  of  the  court  of  Celle  in  his  B«dU*wi$ten- 
tekqfl  det  OetdMbuehs  Napoleoiu,  Braunschweig,  1812. 
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instAlUtion  the  court  gave  4,4:  .  Such  promptitude 

had  hitherto  been  unknown.  The  interminable  pleadings  were 
cut  ■hoft,  and  cases  determined  on  the  spot  after  hearing  the 
ad%-ooates  on  both  sides.  litigation  was  a  matter  of  months, 
not  jrears.  Strombeck  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  merits  of 
orality,  although  it  seldom  happened  that  a  really  able  or 
eloquent  barri.stcr  pleaded  before  him.  He  says  that  he  found 
it  easier  to  attend,  that  he  obtained  a  keener  insight  into  the 
heart  of  the  matter  when  he  had  beard  the  actual  voice  of 
the  barrister  than  was  possible  under  the  old  system,  when  the 
judge  had  to  sift  mssscs  of  dry  documents  stuffed  out  with  the 
common  Chancery  forms.  Orality  was  especially  valuable  in 
small  criminal  cases,  which  at  Eimbeck  could  be  so  disposed 
of  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dozen  at  a  sitting.  In  the  larger 
criminal  cases  it  was,  he  thought,  equally  important  that  the 
aocuaed  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  his  judge.  Inno- 
cent men  are  often  condemned  on  the  other  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  in  civil  cases  the  old 
written  methods  may  be  more  congenial,  where  the  judges  are 
no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  have  acquired  habits  of 
leisurely  and  quiet  consideration — the  case  of  the  majority  of 
Grerman  lawyers  *. 

Vet  there  was  a  dark  side  to  the  history  of  the  law  courts 
during  ibie  period  of  iint  VLtauAialiMn  kingdom.    The  penal 

tiR-  R^enA  occupation  ^nri  rhiir-^^-^mi  \^  tfMir  "^M"*— - 

10  its  tfln  f  fW  category  of  penal  offiBnoei,  the 

of  wiiiA  was  ^"^»»»^1  Ky  pi.kH^  ^f^TJwrxoT^]  and 

Im!  ^  flf  U^'     It  um>  mine— —  >hing  to  read 

iin  Mgmtmr  of  a  ^"^^T  Vrg  Tafr**^*^  to 

LiJkiapiiBHHMBLibLJblXiB0>^>*^  shelter 

to  ;.. ^  i.mu  Ile4  ftuui  Uwj  uMiiptiii^^g  daeertiid  the 


M  ir  tha*  Blmtaa  sahmitlsd  a  Bsnoir  to  the  Bmpsror 

in  «  ^4  wtf%  aifsd  Sfsiast  the  jofy,  omsetioos  feokaUy 

I  "  twne  of  Us  Osnnso  advissn.   Nnoleoo  rspUsd 

p  iurf  of  jadgeoMBt  mast  te  sstsblishsd  la 

itsoed  people  dasirsH  it,  sod  for  political 

f<^*"ui»-      vvrr.  XVII.  020^  do.  14,1S7» 
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colour*.  Edict  after  edict  waa  paned  to  intensify  the  penalties 
meted  out  to  this  luckless  part  of  the  population.  On  April 
10,  181S,  the  penalty  of  death  was  declared  against  any  one 
*  who  by  money  or  by  intoxicating  liquors  shall  procure*  solicit, 
or  fttTOur  desertion.*  The  penalty  of  desertion  was  death,  and 
by  an  edict  of  March  8,  1818,  every  conscript  who  did  not 
join  within  the  required  time  was  liable  to  be  sentenced  to 
three  years'  hard  labour  by  a  Military  Council  Hiese  penalties, 
it  is  true,  were  subsequently  repealed  and  were  exceptionally 
severe. 

The  principle  of  religious  toleration  was  part  of  the  cogimon 
stock  of  revolutionary  TdeasTandillirarapplied  in  ^  KJ^lgd""* 
drWtttphalia.  Indeed;  with  a  IVotestant  queen  and  a  Catholic 
king,  toleration  liad  every  chance  of  thriving.  The  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  however,  were  so  distributed  in  Germany  after 
the  settlement  of  Westphalia  that  there  were  not  many  Catholics 
in  the  Protestant,  or  Protestants  in  the  Catholic  districts.  The 
last  musket  in  the  war  of  religion  had  been  fired  off  before 
Charles  I  lost  his  head,  and  the  work  did  not  need  to  be  done  over 
again.  Fulda  remained  Catholic,  Hesse  was  *  Reformed,"'  the 
Lutherans  held  sway  in  Hanover.  The  exercise  of  religious 
rites  was  not  prohibited  to  the  cults  which  were  in  a  minority, 
but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  were  excluded  almost  entirely  from 
offices  of  State  in  Hesse,  while  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Han- 
overian territory  a  Catholic  or  a  Calvinist  would  not  have  been 
admitted  to  public  employment.  But  the  religioas  temperature 
was  low,  and  the  territorial  maxim  'Cuius  regio,  eius  religio,' 
though  illogical  and  indefensible  in  theory,  had  proved  to  be 
a  workable  and  satisfactory  compromise.  There  was,  however, 
one  section  of  the  community,  powerful  by  reason  of  its  wealth, 
and  yet  both  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  districts  treated  as 
a  pariah  class.  These  were  the  Jews.  Their  disabilities,  save 
in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  where  under  the  enlightened  rule 
of  the  late  Duke  they  had  been  treated  with  marked  liberality, 
were  numerous  and  degrading.  They  were  subjected  to  a 
special  tax,  confined  to  special  towns,  excluded  from  the 
schools,  universities,  emd  armies,  and  from  all  share  in  political 
power.  All  these  burdens  and  disabilities  were  removed 
by  the  decree   of  January  27,   1808.     By   a   later   ordinance 


I 


(  lished  for  the  super- 

visioo  of  the  Hebrew  colt,  and  one  of  the  duties  enjoined 
upon  this  body  was  to  see  that  *the  rabbis  and  schoolmasten 
profess  under  all  drcumstaooes  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
qiecially  to  thoae  whidi  are  relative  to  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  that  th^  ihould  teach  that  military  serxice  is  a  sacred 
duty,  during  which  the  law  dispoises  from  those  religious 
obsenrances  which  should  not  be  compatible  with  it ;  and  that 
prayers  should  be  recited  in  all  the  synagogues  for  the  King  and 
his  fsmily/  The  Jewish  community  was  profuse  in  its  thanks, 
and  their  spokesman,  the  eminent  and  liberal  Jacobson,  observed 
that  *the  songs  of  Zion  would  now  freely  resound  upon  the 
flKNmtains  of  Westf^ialia.*  The  State  gained  some  devoted 
■oldiaB  who  ^wnt  their  lives  upon  distant  battlefields,  and  the 
penurious  King  made  frequent  drafts  upon  the  long  purses  of 
his  Hebrew  finanrifrs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  like  many  other  parts  of 
Germany,  was  full  of  well-endowed  cathedral  chapters,  abbeys^ 
and  monasteries,  admission  to  which  was  confined  to  persons 
of  noUe  blood.  The  statutes  of  these  bodies  were  now  roised 
in  a  doBOcratic  direction,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  a  tithe  of 
the  revenues  of  all  prebends,  chapters,  abbeys,  oMivents,  and 
I  '"  lated  in  the  kingdom  should  be  paid  to  the  State. 

i>  iigent  govenment  was  unable  for  long  to  content 

iUielf  with  so  modest  a  share  of  these  inviting  endowments. 
On  May  13, 1809,  six  nunneries  were  confiscated,  and  it  is  fair 
to  add  that  the  ejected  nuns  were  pioperly  piovided  for.  A  year 
later  a  general  edict  of  confiaoition  swept  all  the  abbeys, 
prioriea,  and  chi^iters  of  the  kingdom  into  the  treasury  net, 
acqption  only  being  made  in  favour  of  the  foundation  of 
Will— itein  at  Hombetg^  and  such  institutions  as  could  be 
proved  to  exist  lor  public  instruction.  It  would  seem  that 
no  great  harm  was  done  to  the  cause  of  piety,  learnings 
or  charitable  endeavoar,  and  that  the  money  now  available 
for  masquerades  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  the  support  of 


3>it  the  Church  should  be  ■obotdinate  to  the  State  was 
a  cutlinal  maaum  oi  flgltipoiWBrpofiqf!  Tin  candidatei 
lut  oidkkyuyiB  lUd  16  U  mbmiUed  io  tSeKing's  approval,  and 
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the  clergy  were  required  to  keep  the  civil  rasters,  to  pray  for 
the  King,  to  read  royal  decrees  on  the  conacripiion  and  the 
blockade,  and  to  celebrate  the  royal  and  imperial  birthdays 
and  the  victories  of  the  French  arms.  A  circular  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  to  the  bishops  lays  it  down  that  *  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  clergy  is  to  preach  obedience  to  the  sovereign, 
without  which  there  is  no  public  tranquillity  or  individual 
security/  Yet  although  the  Westphalian  State  regulated  the 
constitution  of  the  Protestant  synods  and  consistories,  and 
nominated  the  Catholic  bishops,  it  had  not  a  complete  control 
of  the  Catholic  organization.  The  Westphalian  metropolitan 
was  the  Prince-Primate,  a  dignified  and  independent  member  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  wliile  this  was  so,  there 
could  l)e  no  independent  Church  in  Westplialia,  in  the  sense 
in  which  such  an  institution  existed  in  France.  In  the  autumn 
of  1812,  King  Jerome  stirred  this  question  of  an  independent 
national  Church  for  Westphalia.  It  was  a  very  delicate  question, 
one  of  those  questions  which  alarm  susceptibilities  rather  than 
affect  interests.  But  King  Jerome  stirred  it.  He  proposed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Corvey  should  be  made  Archbishop  of  West- 
phalia, that  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Cassel  should  be 
converted  into  a  Westphalian  cathedral,  and  that  the  pensioned 
canons  of  Paderbom  and  Hildesheim  should  form  the  new 
chapter.  But  the  Emperor  would  hear  nothing  of  it.  I'he 
Duke  of  Bassano  was  instructed  to  write  that  in  the  condition 
of  things  it  was  inopportune  to  convert  the  chief  Protestant 
church  in  Cassel  into  a  Catholic  cathedral ;  that  even  in  ordinary 
times  such  measures  would  require  ripe  consideration ;  that  it 
was  always  very  dangerous  to  meddle  with  religion ;  that 
attempts  of  the  kind  embittered  people ;  that  one  did  not 
know  how  far  things  might  go;  and  that  since  Cassel  was 
Protestant,  it  was  well  to  leave  the  Protestants  in  peace.  The 
King  was  distinctly  told  that  if  he  persisted  in  the  project  he 
would  meet  with  the  displeasure  of  his  brother,  and  finding  little 
support  in  his  own  council,  dropped  the  plan. 

If  the  Church  in  Westphalia  was  controlled,  it  was  not 
enriched  by  its  French  master.  The  salaries  of  the  lower  clergy, 
already  small  enough,  were  reduced,  and  were  also  paid  with 
great  irr^ularity.     Many  of  the  clergy  were  very  hardly  hit 
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by  the  State  banknipto'  in  1812,  and  the  Church  property  of 
•everal  communes  was  through  this  and  other  causes  reduced 
to  about  a  thinl  of  its  previous  amount.  It  should  be  re- 
meml)cn>d  also  that  the  Church  was  now  subject  to  taxation 
from  whicli  it  had  been  previously  exempt  And  these  material 
evils  were  aooompanied,  it  would  teem,  by  a  certain  lack  of 
social  prestige.  In  every  village  the  Landpredigt-r  had  now 
a  rival,  if  not  a  superior,  in  the  mayor.  New  authorities,  new 
areas,  a  new  spirit  broke  down  his  old,  and  perhaps  unhealthy, 
monopoly  of  village  power.  Before  his  own  rustic  congregation 
he  would  be  exposed  to  many  humiliations.  The  mayor  would 
requisition  his  horse,  the  tax-collector  would  distrain  his  cow, 
the  mayor^s  secretary  would  quarter  two  French  officers  and 
their  servants  on  his  parsonage.  He  would  l)e  forced  to  send 
his  gardener  to  work  on  the  fortifications  of  some  garrison  town, 
and  the  village  would  know  it,  and  feel  that  the  old  authority 
was  gone,  never  to  return  *.  The  French  occupation  is  also 
credited  with  having  produced  a  decline  in  church-going,  and 
a  large  increaae  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  births.  It  is 
probable  too  that  the  clergy,  especially  in  Hesse,  suffered  in 
consideration  from  the  homage  it  was  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  new  dynasty,  for  though  it  is  true  that  several  preachers 
refused  to  read  the  royal  decrees  or  to  give  out  the  prayers  for 
the  King,  on  the  whole  the  churches  accepted  the  situation  in 
Westphalia  as  they  accepted  it  elsewhere.  It  was  not  from  the 
pulpit  that  the  cry  of  liberation  proceeded '. 

The  problems  of  poor-relief  and  the  principles  of  charitable 
administration  had  occupied  serious  attention  in  many  German 
towns  ever  since  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
they  were  perhaps  more  adequately  understood  in  the  Protestant 
part  of  Germany  than  in  the  regions  dominated  by  the  Roman 

*  lihckf  rinra  iMmiprrdigfri  auf  dif  rrrffungt^ir  Zrit ',  yme  Fakkrin, 
vil.  7M. 

■  Pajttnr  (u'lireiiM  lulniiu  that  he  prssohsd  sswsl  poUtJosI  ssnaoos 
to  which  the  gmrvrtutMot  tai^i  bava  taken  aiesytion.  Bvt  this  wss 
in  Hssss  (Gdirsos,  lhdmmK§$  FsrlVhav,  6S).  In  the  Priisrisn  provinees 
tha  elarfj  would  sssm  to  have  bssn  mora  doeOa.  A  writer  In  Ntm 
Pkkktlm  (v.  34  ff.)  know  mm  priest  *  who  oven  bsfero  tho  Psoeo  of  TUsit 
prsywl  slood  In  the  pulpit  for  FMorlek  WilUsm  sad  Alesaador.' 
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Church.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  adtninistraton  of 
Westphalia  found  much  to  condemn  in  the  arrangements 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  for  the  administration  of  charity. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  institutions  and  endowments, 
but  they  were  neither  correlated  one  to  another  nor  guided  by 
common  principles.  ITie  mobility  of  labour  was  not  understood 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  mobility  of  pauperism  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  crime  against  municipal  self-sufficiency. 
A  strict  law  of  settlement  is  the  natural  product  of  close 
industrial  oligarchies,  of  guanlcd  vested  interests,  and  of  urban 
autonomy ;  and  it  is  only  when  local  ties  are  lootened,  when 
large  markets  take  the  place  of  small  ones,  and  industry  and 
commerce  are  liberated  from  their  fetters,  that  the  principle  of 
a  free  settlement  becomes  a  necessity  of  poor-law  organization. 
By  *  dftrrae  of  MjH^h  <M^   IftflQ,  «»Yfjry  mmilir"^  *^*  "'^ 

responsible  for  the  poor  who  had  redded  >  year  in  it.  Tlie 
poor  wEo  had  not  obuuned  a  seHlemenr  by  a  year  s  residence  were 
charged  to  the  parish  in  which  they  were  bom,  or  to  that  in 
which  they  had  last  obtained  a  settlement  Every  applicant 
for  relief  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the  mayor,  who,  after  satis- 
fying himself  that  the  pauper  could  not  obtain  support  from 
his  own  family,  could  take  one  of  three  steps.  If  the  applicant 
were  old  or  infirm  he  would  be  sent  to  a  hospital ;  if  able-bodied, 
he  was  put  to  work ;  if  a  child,  he  might  be  sent  either  to  a 
workshop  or  to  a  school.  The  support,  so  far  as  possible,  was 
to  be  paid  in  kind.  If  the  commune  were  too  poor  to  bear  the 
charge,  the  mayor  was  to  appeal  to  the  sub-prefect,  and  the 
sub-prefect  to  the  prefect.  The  prefects  were  reminded  that 
*  every  charitable  institution  which  did  not  tend  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  mendicity  departed  from  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment.' A  central  bureau  of  charity  was  established  at  Cassel, 
with  instructions  not  only  to  secure  a  better  employment  of 
charitable  fiinds,  but  *to  destroy  and  diminish  causes  of  in- 
digence by  giving  to  the  poor  the  habit  and  taste  for  work,  and 
by  teaching  the  children  a  trade.'  It  was  to  report  progress 
every  three  months  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Interior.  By 
establbhing  an  easy  law  of  settlement,  as  well  as  by  laying 
down  uniform  and  sober  principles  of  charitable  administration, 
the  Westphalian  government  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
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eountr}'.  Unfbrtunately  the  tunes  were  exceptionally  difficult, 
and  a  terere  itraia  was  put  upon  a  new  and  not  entirely  perfect 
•jstem.  'Vhe  internal  disturbances  caused  by  the  abolition  of 
the  feudal  system,  by  the  anti-Napoleonic  propaganda  and  by 
conscription,  the  decline  of  trade  and  commerce  which  resulted 
from  the  continental  system  and  the  requisitions  of  the  troops, 
ptoduoed  a  large  amount  of  destitution  and  vagabondage,  and 
severe  edicts  were  issued  against  able-bodied  b^^ars.  The 
eoonrane  ptored,  as  in  England,  to  be  too  small  a  unit  for 
effective  adminlttration,  and  there  was  a  general  disinclination 
among  the  villages  to  submit  to  a  new  and  burdensome  im- 
position. The  stipulation  that  the  assistance  given  to  the 
poor  was,  if  possible,  to  be  rendered  in  kind  was  intended  to 
diecoittage  pauperism,  but  in  reality  it  discouraged  the  rate- 
payer by  rendering  the  rate  an  irritating  and  recurrent  drain 
upon  his  reaouroes.  Over  large  tracts  of  Westphalia  there  were 
then  no  regular  villages,  and  the  isolated  householder  was  re- 
quired to  cart  a  weekly  contribution  of  bread  or  vegetables  over 
many  miles  of  bad  road  to  feed  some  pauper  who  had  become 
rharged  to  his  commune,  and  for  whose  existence  and  well- 
f>«  iiicr  he  regarded  himself  as  in  no  wise  responsible.  The 
L'ru millings  of  ratepajrefs  are  perennial,  and  may  generally  be 
(ii>r<  L' inled,  but  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
\\  •  ':  liilian  machinery,  thou^  a  great  improvement  on  any- 
thing; ^'liich  liad  hitherto  existed,  was  incafMible  of  meeting  all 
the  problems  created  by  a  system  which  uprooted  so  many  men 
from  industry  and  agriculture,  and  then,  after  five  years  of 
barrack  life,  returned  them  with  looHcncd  lives  to  their  country. 
Use  Fkench  had  long  lost  the  feeling  for  local  autonomy,  and 
to  decentralise  the  government  of  the  Ancien  Regime 
not  had  time  to  fructify,  before  the  revolution  supervened. 
catastrophe  eliminated  the  aristocracy,  sowed  hate  and 
in  erery  rillage,  and  prevented  any  further  devek^ 
it  of  the  constitution  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Turgot  and 
leckcr.  A  centralised  bureaucracy  was  a  necessity  for  FVanoe, 
being,  as  it  were,  not  only  a  kind  of  anaesthetic  or  healing  drug, 
but  also  the  dementary  condition  for  the  preservation  of  all 
that  was  predooe  in  the  revnlntionaiy  movement  Among  the 
lethargic  inhafaitanti  of  Westf^udia  the  mimion  of  the  bureau- 
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cracy  wa«  not  to  calm  but  to  excite,  not  to  prestrvc  hut  to 
communicate.  There  were  tenacioas  and  irratiorml  cuMtoins  to 
be  eradicated,  bad  and  confused  methods  of  administration  to 
be  reformed,  innumerable  local  differences  to  be  transcended. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  shaken  out  of 
that  lazy  acquiescence  in  the  l^acies  of  the  past  which  had 
become  habitual  to  them.  The  whole  country  required  an 
education  in  business  habits.  It  was  time  that  questions  of 
practical  administration  should  be  decided  by  the  light  of  reason 
and  convenience  rather  than  by  laborious  reference  to  ancient 
records.  The  new  administration  did  all  this.  It  was  worked 
very  largely  by  Prussian  officials  who  had  already  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  the  governing  art  It  was  instructed  by  the 
circulars  of  the  sage  Simeon,  and  there  is  very  good  evidence 
for  the  statement  that  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  were 
capable  and  honest  men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  a  certain 
extent  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  prefects  were  permitted 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  their  allowance  for  official  expenses — 
a  plan  which  encouraged  the  employment  of  cheap  and  corrupt 
clerks  in  the  lower  rungs  of  the  administration. 

In  after  years  wholesale  charges  of  corruption  were  brought 
against  the  Westphalian  bureaucracy,  and  some  special  in- 
dictments are  too  pointed  and  circumstantial  to  be  mere  figments 
of  the  enemy  *.  Some  corruption  then  we  must  assume,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  abundant  display  of  honourable 
activity.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  C.  D.  Bode  to  collect  the 
222  circulars  and  ordinances  issued  by  the  prefect  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Werra  during  the  course  of  a  single  year  (1810). 
A  substantial  volume  is  filled  with  these  documents,  which 
present  a  lively  picture  of  the  various  cares  of  a  Westphalian 
prefect  *.  Now  he  is  issuing  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  clover ; 
now  he  prescribes  the  operations  of  the  woodman ;  now  he  is 
putting  pressure  upon  the  reluctant  communes  to  defray  the 
expense  of  their  registers  of  the  Civil  State ;  now  he  amalgamates 

*  Das  KOnigreieh  Wettphalen  und  die  Franaoten,  W.  Wagener,  1813 
(a  violent  diatribe),  and  Neue  Fakkeln  (Deutschland,  1814),  i.  31  ;  iii. 
1-12. 

*  Verhandiungen  der  kdnigiichen  Pritfectur  de$  WerradtfrnrUmenU,  C.  D. 
Bode,  1812. 
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the  duuritable  funds  of  Marburg.  We  may  well  believe  with 
a  tatirical  writer  that  the  Boeotian  mind  was  fairly  confused  with 
oitlen  so  novel,  so  finequent,  and  so  copious.  A  picture  has 
been  drawn  for  us  of  the  Westphalian  village  under  the  new 
dispensation ■  Twice  a  week  the  canton  messenger  came  with 
a  packet  of  ofidal  deipatfhes.  Hie  village  schoolmaster  must 
copy  them  in  his  presence,  while  the  school-children  take  holiday. 
Tlwn  the  mayor  was  summoned  and  the  municipal  council,  and 
there  was  ddiberation.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  parish  priest 
represented  that  the  sdxwl  was  being  neglected,  for  the  school- 
oiMter  was  now  the  mayor^s  secretary,  and  could  snap  his 
fingers  at  the  consistory.  As  the  mayor  was  oflen  an  illiterate, 
and  the  council  was  a  knot  of  rustics  drawn  from  the  plough, 
the  business  proceeded  slowly  and  suspiciously.  *What  the 
others  wish,  that  I  wish  too,  only  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  sign  ^ : 
su^  was  the  common  refrain.  Nor  was  the  interpretation  of 
the  documents  a  thomless  path.  A  village  municipal  council  had 
to  send  into  a  town  a  mile  distant  fur  an  explanation  of  the  word 
ai\joumireny  for  the  new  government  had  its  own  terminology. 
And  meanwhile  the  school-children  remained  untaught.  The 
oki'fashioned  folk  looked  on  all  these  busy  doings  with  great 
disdain,  and  there  must  have  been  many  a  knowing  and  un- 
friendly nod  when  commune  after  commune  declared  a  deficit. 
There  was,  indeed,  some  ground  for  the  contention  that  the 
whole  machineiy  was  too  expensive,  both  in  time  and  money,  for 
rural  needs.  If  so,  the  Fraich  committed  a  grave  error,  for  it 
is  the  catastrophe  of  political  idealism  that  slow  men  dislike 
quick  ways,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  easy-going  people 
resent  more  keenly  than  a  government  which  is  too  good  for 
thfin  '. 


>  IntkeAidUvssorifaftaif  tlMreisaeoIIeetfoBort 
which  fonns  an  an&Toorsbls  eonuMBtary  on  tks  sjrslsn.  Thus  svary 
OM  of  tlM  aiM  eoouBOiMS  of  the  Gntoa  of  PrtodewaU  (district  H«nMd, 
dsfartMot  Warn)  shows  a  laifsdsAdt  to  1811.  The  vOli^e  of  FHede- 
wBld  (poHstfsD  Mi)  Is  tfpkaL  Its  total  ineoM  aMwrts  to  IM  fr. 
80c.,  Its  eipsBdHne  to  698  f^.  18  c  The  sssia  Itoas  of  expviditars 
are  :  .Salary  of  Biajror,  810  f^.  80  e. ;  oAse  aspsasss  of  majronUty,  7ft  tr.  ; 
commurml  tax-coUsetor,  18  h.  ;  sobseriptfam  to  the  Bollotia  of  Laws, 
It  f^. ;  Mibseriptloo  to  the  Dspaitmsntsl  Bolletiii,  8  f^.  9  e. 
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Perhaps  also  it  may  itt>»mj^  tf«  thw^Jhc  principle  of  politiutl 
centralization  was  carried  too  fur  in  this  govPTmn""*^-  Let  us 
•oppose  that  a  master  has  to  be  appointed  to  a  primary  scIkmL 
There  must  first  be  an  examination  held  by  the  pastor  or  the 
consistory.  If  the  candidate  be  declared  fit,  then  the  patron 
or  the  commune  recommend  him  for  election,  and  the  mayor  or 
the  sub-prefect  present  his  name  and  qualifications  to  the  prefect. 
The  prefect  reports  to  the  Director-General  of  Public  Instruction. 
If  there  should  be  no  division  of  opinion,  the  Director-General, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  royal  council,  is  competent  to  decide 
by  himself.  But  if  the  competence  of  the  candidate  should  be  dis- 
puted, then  he  would  be  bound  to  refer  it  to  the  ministry,  and  the 
whole  question  would  be  thrashed  out  by  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  State  ^  Or,  again,  let  us  suppose  that  a  piece  of  com- 
munal land  has  to  be  acquired  or  alienated,  or  let  out  on  lease. 
There  must  be  (1 )  a  valuation  by  experts ;  (2)  a  recommendation 
of  the  municipal  council;  (3)  a  reasoned  recommendation  of 
the  mayor  of  the  commune  and  the  canton ;  (4)  a  memoir  of 
the  sub-prefect ;  (5)  a  memoir  of  the  prefect ;  (6)  a  report  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  (7)  a  debate  in  the  Council  of  State ; 
and  (8)  the  consent  of  the  King.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  con- 
demn in  a  most  unhesitating  fashion  so  complex  a  piece  of 
mechanism.  In  a  land  of  expensive  men  and  women,  accustomed 
to  high  standards  of  government,  and  to  all  the  material 
facilities,  the  citizen  moves  the  government,  not  the  government 
the  citizen.  The  vigorous  man  of  the  town  settles  down  on 
some  drowsy  country-side,  and  at  once  the  air  is  filled  with  com- 
plaints of  the  posts,  the  roads,  the  drains,  and  the  beggars.  He 
insists  upon  improvements,  he  worries  officials,  and  by  degrees 
he  reconstitutes  the  administrative  environment  to  suit  his  brisk 
and  various  appetite.  But  in  Westphalia  there  were  no  ex- 
pensive men  and  women,  no  private  self-appointed  missionaries 
of  the  material  facilities.  The  missionary  of  the  higher  and  the 
more  expensive  civilization  was  the  government.  From  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case,  the  government  was  forced  to  be 
didactic.  It  was  like  a  schoolmaster  who  has  to  teach  a  new 
lesson  to  an  ignorant  class,  of  whose  characters,  attainments,  and 

*  Von  Muller  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Jan.  17,  1800  (Marburg 
Archives). 
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(lUpositiona  he  is  imperfectly  informed.  An  unoearing  vigilance, 
a  luxury  of  precautions,  a  great  central  storage  of  driving  power, 
were  necessities.  Every  appointment  had  to  be  scrutinized  where 
*  hf  candidates  were  ill-known  and  might  possibly  be  disaffected. 
1  ry  act  of  the  most  subordinate  official  had  to  be  carefully 
prescribed.  As  the  State  was  putting  an  unwonted  strain  upon 
local  revenues  and  local  authorities,  as  it  was  insisting  upon 
administrative  luxuries  and  expensive  standards,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  abridging  the  resources  of  the  towns  by  the 
abolition  of  guilds  and  municipal  excise  duties,  it  was  natural 
that  it  shoukl  be  concerned  for  the  careful  management  of 
communal  revenues.  In  a  small  kingdom  like  Westphalia, 
such  a  measure  of  centralization  does  not  involve  insuperable 
difficulties.  A  short  journey  would  bring  every  prefect  fi&ce 
to  face  with  his  minister.  Indeed,  the  central  government  was 
really  an  office  for  transacting  local  affairs.  The  most  important 
department,  that  of  the  Interior,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  governed 
by   a  German   and   manned   by  German   clerks,   and   it   was 

<  urrently  said  to  err  upon  the  side  of  sympathetic  conservatism. 
The  system  was  not,  then,  wholly  lacking  in  elasticity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  often  intelligently  adjusted  to  local  needs. 
A  salient  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  story  of  the  cenlimet 
nddJUommlt.  The  centimu  additionrwU  were  taxes  levied  for 
locil  purposes  in  the  form  of  so  many  centimes  to  every  franc  of 
national  taxation  paid  into  the  central  government.  Financiers 
still  dispute  the  exjx?diency  of  raising  local  revenue  in  this  way. 
It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  it,  that  it  is  simple,  that  it  in- 
volves only  one  MMMOwnt  instead  of  at  least  two,  and  that  the 
persons  who  pay  most  to  the  imperial  exchequer  are  those  who 
"ire  6tted  to  make  the  heaviest  contribution  to  local  purposes. 

<  )n  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  inequality  in  the  incidence 
of  imperial  taxation,  the  eei^imes  addUkmmfIt  exaggerate  insteid 
of  -  it    Again,  local  needs  vary,  but  the  cemtmu 

i*rovide  a  uniform  contribution,  and  it  may  wdl 
hAp|K*n  that  a  district  which  contains  hw  rich  men  i<  just  the 
one  which  requires  the  laigest  amount  of  local  expoiditure. 
But  whatever  be  the  alignments  for  and  against  it,  the  system 
nd  been  adopted  in  Frimce^  and  it  was  copied  in  Westphalia, 
it  provoked  a  genend  oaioy.  It  was  said  that  the  local  charges 
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were  too  new,  too  high,  and  too  unevenly  dintributed.  The 
government  had  no  doubt  at  first  attempted  to  heap  too  many 
diaiges  on  the  departmentAl  accoimt.  The  official  expenses 
of  the  prefect,  ituh-prcfect,  the  hospitals  and  prisons,  the  churches 
and  schools,  the  gendarmerie^  and  the  courts  were  all  to  be  paid 
out  of  local  taxes.  This  was  all  very  FVench,  but  it  was  seen 
to  be  unwise.  First  the  local  charges  were  strictly  limited  and 
defined,  but  even  so  they  exceeded  2,000,000  francs.  Then 
in  1810  the  centimes  addUitmndt  were  abolished,  and  the  de- 
partmental and  cantonal  costs  were  taken  over  by  the  public 
treasury ;  while  finally,  in  1812,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  and 
part  of  the  local  expenditure,  amounting  to  about  500,000  francs, 
was  retransferred  to  the  departments,  and  met  by  the  imposition 
of  five  additional  centimes  to  the  franc.  But  no  fiscal  triumphs 
were  possible  in  Westphalia,  The  extravagance  of  the  Court 
and  the  military  requisitions  forbade  them.  It  was  calculate<l 
that  in  1813  alone  60,000,000  francs  were  expended  in  the 
kingdom  on  the  French  troops,  largely  in  the  shape  of  re- 
quisitions, a  burden  that  fell  exclusively  upon  the  communes. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  sum  of  local  indebtedness  mounted 
up  rapidly,  and  that  every  centime  demanded  by  the  central 
government  was  grudgingly  paid.  This  is  the  simple  reason 
why  so  many  excellent  schemes  for  public  works  remained  in 
the  sphere  of  pure  literature. 

Amidst  much  that  is  disappointing,  one  characteristic  victory 
may  be  noted.  By  February  1810,  30,000  reluctant  and 
suspicious  Westphalians  had  been  vaccinated  by  their  French 
conquerors.  A  central  committee  was  established  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  new  prophylactic,  and  vaccination  was  mfuh 
compulsory  for  entry  into  universities,  public  schools,  and  work 
shops.  The  annual  tables  submitted  to  the  government  attest 
a  solid  success  for  sanitary  science,  which  may  perhaps  Ix 
partially  reduced  in  our  estimation  when  we  recollect  that  the 
institution  of  military  conscription  provided  a  constant  supply 
of  patient  victims  to  the  doctor's  lancet. 

So  far  as  the  internal  administration  went  there  was  but 
one  serious  blot :  the  high  police,  placed  under  the  separate 
control  of  a  so-called  Secritaire  des  CommandemenU^  who  had 
all  the  attributions  of  a  Minister  of  Police.     The  institution 
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was  in  iUelf  n''-<'""«'<*  ♦<»  the  German  cliaractcr,  and  it  was 
worked  in  W<  U  h  singular  amount  of  unneoeHary 

friction.      Ntitn       \1  !'  rcagny,   the   first   chief   of    the 

police,  a  genilctunti  wnu  iuuX  been  in  turn  a  soldier,  a 
inmik,  a  general,  a  vicar,  and  an  army  contractor,  nor  M.  de 
Bongars  his  suooetaor,  knew  a  word  of  German,  and  many  of 
their  ■abordinales  were  in  the  same  position.  But  if  their 
inlbnnatioo  was  generally  either  deficient  or  ludicrously  mis- 
taken, their  interference  and  espionage  were  harassing  and 
persistent.  Simcfon  told  Reinhard,  in  1809,  that  complaints 
were  raining  in  on  all  sides  against  Bercagny,  and  that  every 
one  accused  him  of  exercising  his  office  with  a  view  to 
making  a  fortune  in  two  days.  The  opening  of  private  letters 
by  the  police  was  carried  so  far  that  no  one  dared  trust  to  the 
post.  There  was  scarcely  a  prominent  man  in  the  kingdom 
who  was  not  *  shadowed,**  and,  as  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
an  odious  tribe  of  informers  battened  on  the  system.  A  hare 
could  not  be  brought  into  the  market  of  Cassel  unless  provided 
with  a  *  certificate  of  origin';  every  blind  violin-player  had  to 
pay  four  sous  a  day.  A  bear-leader  or  an  ape-leader  was  com- 
Dolled  to  buy  a  patent.     The  police  were  ordered  to  confiscate 

\ery  work  that  ran  counter  to  *the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  respect  due  to  the  ruler,  to  public  tranquillity* 
or  to  the  different  religions.'  By  such  harassing  and  trivial 
regulations  the  French  name  was  made  odious.  *The  high 
police,'  wrote  Reinhard,  *  is  at  war  with  all  the  ministries  save 
^hat  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  with  all  the  departmental  ad- 

)ini«itrations;  it  renders  irranediablc  the  schism  between  the 

'  <  h  and  the  Germans  by  exalting  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 

nd  inspiring  in  the  other  either  indignation  or  terror  '.^ 

.iversities  of  Germany  oociqned  a  place  in  the  national 

i  ( fi-rnmn  writms  ars  never  tirtd  of  egpaHaHnf  on  the  venality  and 

ion  or  the  WoUfhaUaa  poUee ;  ell  JTsw  Fkkktim ;  Wa^mm, 

•yammm   4»    WmtfkU».    Flsrhafs,  howevor,  the  most  InslnMlhe 

t«agw  are  to  be  feend  in  the  oerrospoodoooe  of  Reinhanl  (Arans  JSR»* 

iurique,  ».  347-8X    'GooMml  hoB^fan  i«oos  a  drealar  (May  17,  1811) 

to  all  the  majors  of  the  Mnfiom  ordorii^  the  InmieiHate  arrest  of  all 

saspoctod  pewoos.  .  .  .  M.  Savsfner  . .  .  was  arrssted  last  Thnradaj  night 

(n  his  bod,  and  liis  papers  visitod.    Tbo  next  day  he  was  informed  of 

ia  disndsnl  and  banishinont  from  Wostpbalui.' 

Tl 
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life  very  difficult  for  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Napoleonic  age 
to  undentand.  Though  poorly  endowed  and  often  strictly 
dependent  on  the  State,  they  exerted  an  influence  over  German 
opinion  which  was  made  all  the  greater  by  the  luattractivenes-s 
of  political  employment,  by  the  emptiness  of  the  public  pre^s, 
and  by  the  natural  tendency  of  the  educated  Teutonic  mind  to 
abstract  speculation  and  abstruse  research.  A  series  of  secular 
dianges  had  trannfonned  a  number  of  narrow  theological  and 
l^al  seminaries  into  places  of  deep  liberal  and  independent 
learning.  While  in  the  Catholic  south  the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuit  order  had  placed  the  machinery  of  education  in  the  hands 
of  the  State,  in  the  north  the  Protestant  consistories  had  been 
obliged  to  concede  their  control  to  the  lay  authority.  The 
substitution  of  the  State  for  the  consistory  in  the  Protestant 
universities  of  the  north,  and  for  the  Jesuits  in  the  Catholic 
universities  of  the  south,  was  indeed  attended  by  some  disadvan- 
tages. The  professors,  who  were  both  appointed  and  dismissed 
by  the  State,  were  forced  to  submit  their  programmes  half-yearly 
to  the  government  together  with  a  list  of  their  auditors.  They 
were  rebuked  or  praised  by  a  Minister  of  Education  according  as 
they  were  supposed  to  have  evinced  idleness  or  zeal,  and  rescripts 
were  issued  by  the  government,  directing  the  number,  the  sub- 
ject-matter, and  sometimes  even  the  tone  of  their  lectures.  But 
the  substitution  of  State  for  sectarian  control  was,  nevertheless, 
a  step  on  the  road  to  liberty.  The  governments  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were,  for  the  most  part,  more  tolerant  and  more  en- 
lightened than  the  religious  bodies,  and  their  itifluence  was 
exerted  towards  freeing  the  universities  from  the  pedantry  and 
obscurantism  which  had  hitherto  checked  the  progress  of  science. 
The  accession  of  Frederick  II  in  1740  brought  with  it  the 
honourable  recall  of  the  philosopher  Christian  von  Wolff  to  the 
University  of  Halle,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  in  1723  on 
the  charge  of  rationalism,  and  from  that  moment  Halle,  though 
closely  controlled  by  a  niggardly  government,  though  destitute 
of  imiversity  buildings,  and  less  richly  endowed  than  the  poorest 
of  modem  Oxford  colleges,  stood  forward  as  the  chain{)ion  oi 
free  inquiry.  ^Vhile  the  connection  with  the  State  brought  aaj 
increasing  measiu%  of  liberty,  the  titles  of  Hofrath  and  Geheit 
rath  awarded    to  the   most  distinguished   savants  served   toj 
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give  a  prestige  to  the  teaching  profei>8iun  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  miMraUe  oidowinents.  An  attempt  was  niade 
to  bring  university  studies  into  relation  with  national  needs, 
and  while  the  old  Latin  disputaticms  were  discarded  in  favour 
of  lectures  given  in  the  German  tongue  (a  cardinal  reform  in- 
aogmmted  by  Halle  and  followed  by  Gottingen),  the  university 
course  was  lengthpned  to  a  period  of  three  yean  (1804)  for 
Prussian  subject  who  wished  to  enter  the  government  service. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  educational  reforms,  Prussia  set  an 
example  speedily  followed  by  other  States. 

These  were  in  the  main  reforms  of  machinery,  but  all  through 
the  pre-revolutionary  and  revolutionary  period  a  new  spirit  was 
breathing  itself  into  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  which  did 
far  more  to  transform  the  ideal  of  culture  than  all  the  princes 
and  bureaucracies.  This  spirit  was  not  French  or  Latin  ;  it 
was  Greek.  The  renascence  of  Hellenism  which  we  associate 
with  the  names  of  Winckelmann  and  Heyne  and  F.  A.  Wolf 
was  not  merely  an  affair  of  learned  scholarship;  it  provided 
ideals  for  art  and  life,  a  new  set  of  canons  for  literary 
critidmi,  and  a  new  view  of  the  scope  and  possibilities  of 
education.  Together  with  this  Hellenistic  movement  another 
intellectual  tendency,  equally  profound,  was  b^^ning  to  assert 
itaelf  in  Germany.  The  earlier  philosophers  of  the  century 
had  been  mainly  nurtured  upon  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences;  and  phyrics,  mathematics,  and  cosmology  fbrroed 
an  essential  part  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  The  influence  of  this  juxtaposition  upon 
the  character  of  metaphysical  and  moral  speculation  was  veiy 
narked.  The  mind  r^arded  as  a  fixed  product  of  nature 
vas  analjrsed  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  postulates  of 
t  hinking,  while  the  analysis  of  character  as  a  fixed  product  was 
expected  to  yield  the  postuUtes  of  morality.  Neither  WoliT 
nor  Kant  cared  for  hktory,  nor  were  their  modes  of  thoo^t 
influenced  by  it  The  genesis  of  monl  ideas,  the  devdopnent 
of  psychological  processts  in  time,  the  revelation  of  Nature  in 
events,  were  subjects  to  which  they  did  not  turn  their  attention. 
Hie  new  thtnk«»,  however,  Fidite,  Hegd,  and  Sdielling,  had 
received  a  literary  education,  and  wwe  esisatiaDy  hirtoriral  in 
tbeir  treatment  of  philosophical  ptobloiMi    Strildng  with  the 
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wand  of  history  the  hard  and  stoical  rock  which  Kant  had 
planted  on  the  ground,  they  made  it  to  flow  with  streams  ot 
obscure  but  comforting  eloquence.  They  found  everywhen- 
^irit,  reason,  order,  and  looked  upon  the  history  of  the  world 
as  upon  a  kind  of  Divine  drama,  in  which  every  act  and  every 
scene  has  its  place  and  significance.  While  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  shown  to  have  a  deep  philoHophical  import,  humanity 
was  assured  that  it  was  inevitably  destined  to  realize  a  large  and 
larger  measure  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  writings  of  thes(> 
thinkers  definitely  mark  the  triumph  of  the  historical  method. 

Meanwhile  increased  attention  was  being  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  pedagogy.  As  the  learning  of  the  learned  becami 
more  deep  and  vital,  they  b^an  to  realize  how  cheap  and 
miserable  was  the  mechanism  which  went  under  the  guise  ot 
school  teaching.  There  were  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  tht- 
eighteenth  century  three  kinds  of  public  school:  the  village 
school,  the  Latin  school  in  the  towns,  and  *  the  learned  school," 
Gelehrie  Schule.  The  village  school  was  generally  kept  by  the 
clerk  of  the  parish,  and  did  not  aim  at  providing  more  than  the 
most  elementary  instructionj  In  most  of  the  small  towns 
the  Latin  school,  which  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  standanl 
fixed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  only  public  school 
available.  It  would  generally  be  held  in  an  old  broken- 
down  monastery  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  impecunious 
schoolmaster  would  eke  out  his  miserable  pittance  by  conducting 
his  flock  to  help  in  the  choral  ser\'ices  at  marriages  and  burials. 
llie  methods  of  punishment  were  drastic  and  Orbilian  ;  the 
curriculum  and  the  textbooks  two  centuries  behind  the  agf 
the  informing  spirit  ecclesiasticism  cut  and  dried. 

The  condition  of  the  Gelehrte  Schule^  which  aimed  at  providing 
a  liberal  education  for  boys  who  wished  to  enter  the  leame<l 
professions,  was  in  some  instances  more  satisfactory.  It  had 
been  improved  by  the  action  of  the  State  in  Brunswick,  in 
Electoral  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Brunswick-Limeburg. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  these  schools  remained  till  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  a  state  of  great  inefficiency. 
The  nobles  and  the  wealthier  burghers  had  long  ceased  to  send 
their  boys  to  school,  and  preferred  to  employ  private  tutors. 
The  schoolmaster  was  miserably  paid,  and  his  profession  despised. 
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The  cturiculum  wu  narrow  and  stifling  and  no  attention  waa 
paid  to  the  idiusyncsanes  of  the  boys  or  to  the  derdopinent  of 
ival  intellectual  interests  in  the  school.  It  is  a  standing  disgrace 
to  the  Germany  of  Frederick  the  Great  that  it  did  so  little  for 
lM>|)ular  e<iucation. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  services  of  French  naturalism  that 
:  v<l  attention  to  the  problem  of  pedagogy.  To  restore 
ly  to  its  natural  and  wholesome  state,  to  reassert  the 
legitimate  influoioe  of  the  parent  over  the  child,  and  to  sweeten 
H  "  "in  the  life  of  the  young,  became  an  object  of  general 
L.  .  L  .--  ;n  an  age  which  believed  that  man  was  naturally  good, 
and  that  the  restoration  of  domesticity  was  the  best  antidote  to 
social  artifice.  To  these  aspirations  the  Emilitis  of  Rousseau 
gave  a  dazzling  embodiment.  That  famous  treatise  contains 
nuuh  that  is  both  unwise  and  unpractical,  but  it  gives  ex- 
pression to  some  very  important  trutlis.  That  the  influence  of 
character  is  more  important  than  that  of  precept,  that  education 
b^ns  with  the  family,  that  the  mind  of  the  child  should  be 
drawn  on  gently  and  not  compelled  to  another's  will  with  harsh- 
ru^s,  that  instmctioD  is  better  conveyed  through  visible  symbols 
or  iirtiKil  experienoes  than  through  mere  words — these  truths  are 
mingled  with  a  shallow  psychology  which  sees  nothing  in  a  child 
but  self-love,  and  nothing  in  the  principle  of  authority  which 
can  give  tone  to  character.  The  seed  scatteivl  with  so  fantastic 
a  gesture  produced  in  Germany  a  flowering  crop  of  educational 
theory.  Almost  all  the  deepest  minds,  Henler  and  Goethe, 
■Jean  Paul  Richtcr  and  von  Basedow,  Heyne  and  Wolf,  concerned 
themadves  with  the  problem,  either  in  its  theoretical  or  in  its 
practical  aspect  It  became  one  of  the  objecU  of  the  universitiea 
to  provide  skilled  teachers  fiir  the  public  schools.  At  Gottingen 
Goner  feonded  a  mwunatmm  pkilolqgkum  for  the  purpose  of 
training  teacheiv,  and  the  influence  of  this  distinguished  scholar 
was  imprinted  in  the  school  mdinanoe  for  Hesse-Cassel  issued 
in  1775.  A  similar  institution  was  founded  in  1T79  at  Helm- 
Htadt,  and  its  membo*  tnined  not  only  in  polite  learning  but 
also  in  the  theory  of  teaching.  In  the  fiunous  PhiUmiknpmmm 
at  Dessau,  founded  in  1779,  Basedow  earned  into  piactiee  his 
theory  of  undenominational  education,  and  of  the  teaching  of 
dead  and  living  laognegei  thiou|^  the  medium  of  oonvenatioo. 
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The  gymnasium  at  Weimar  was  revolutionized  by  no  less 
a  penOD  than  Herder,  who  widened  the  programme  of  studies 
by  the  intnxhiction  of  history,  geography,  and  statistic^K, 
abolished  or  limited  the  use  of  the  rod,  and  encouraged  the 
development  of  special  aptitudes.  The  educational  reformers 
aimed  in  the  main  at  three  objects:  to  substitute  a  real  and 
quickening  education  for  the  mechanical  drill  of  learning 
grammar  and  catechism  by  heart ;  to  train  a  supply  of  cultured 
teachers ;  and  to  humanize  school  discipline.  In  the  course  of 
the  campaign  it  was  realized  that  the  training  of  boys  destined 
for  conimerce  and  retail  trade  should  be  different  from  that  given 
to  boys  who  were  intending  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  learned 
inofenions.  The  spectacle  of  an  intending  shopkeeper  loatling 
his  memory  with  the  Thesaurus  of  Gruterus  or  Gronovius,  while 
his  mind  was  untinged  with  matiiematics,  geography,  or 
elementary  science,  was  familiar  and  afflicting,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  century  that  anything  was  done  towards 
remedying  the  eviL  In  1747  Hecker  founded  at  Berlin  the 
first  Realschule^  or  modem  school,  in  Germany,  for  the  puri)ose 
of  instructing  boys  not  destined  for  the  learned  professions. 
A  Bealschule  was  founded  at  Brunswick  in  1754,  and  at  Helm- 
stadt  in  1755,  and  an  active  educationalist,  E.  Trapp,  professor 
of  pedagogy  at  Halle  from  1779  to  1783,  and  then  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  at  Bnmswick  from  1786  to  1790,  threw 
himself  into  the  movement,  decrying  the  acquisition  of  languages 
as  a  medium  of  education. 

The  starting  of  these  modem  schools  was  not  only  a  benefit 
to  the  class  which  frequented  them,  but  it  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  advance  of  the  public  classical  schools.  In  what- 
ever town  there  was  a  ReaUchulCy  there  the  Gekhrte  Schule  wa«« 
only  frequented  by  boys  for  whom  a  good  classical  education 
was  a  real  necessity.  The  growth  of  these  modem  schools  was, 
however,  slow,  and  the  educational  dualism  which  now  obtains 
so  completely  in  Germany  was  far  from  being  fully  developed 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  main  lines  were  sketched  out. 

The  enlarged  conception  of  classical  studies  acted,  of  coui 
most  directly  upon  the  classical  schools.     In  1736  Emesti  hf 
passed  a  severe  condemnation  upon  the  system  of  teaching  tl 
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(ksd  language*  which  then  prevailed,  when  the  ancient  languageB 
were  itudied  as  providing  a  museum  of  el^ant  phrases  and 
6owcn  of  ^Medi,  and  it  was  more  important  to  chatter  about 
Salmasius  mod  Casauboo  than  to  realize  the  beauties  of  Homer 
and  VirgiL  The  Themmut  had  taken  the  place  of  the  text, 
and  to  the  TVammtf  was  added  the  commentary.  It  was  a 
revelation  when  Geaner,  in  1787,  laid  down  the  theaiB  that  the 
value  of  the  ancient  authors  was  that  they  trained  taste  and 
literary  insight,  and  that  the  object  of  a  classical  education  was 
iiistic  mimicry,  but  a  good  general  knowledge  of  anti- 
.  >f  its  poetry  and  art,  its  doquenoe  and  pathos,  its 
thoughts  and  manners.  The  great  classical  scholars  of  a  later 
generation  diffused  this  liberal  spirit  not  merely  through  the 
universities,  but  also  through  many  of  the  schools  in  the  region 
which  surrounded  them.  They  trained  the  masters,  they  wrote 
the  textbooks  and  commoitaries,  they  were  consulted  by  town 
councils  as  to  the  choice  of  teachers,  in  many  cases  they  were 
invited  to  superintend  or  reorganize  particular  schools,  llie 
land-school  at  Ilfeld  and  the  gymnasium  at  Gottingen  were 
chiefly  oootroUed  by  Heyne  himself,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  graatest  of  European  scholars  is  full  of  solicitude  about 
the  m^leat  details  of  s^olastic  administration  ^ 

It  may  be  asked  whether  under  the  circuinstanoes  Crermany 
in  general  or  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  particular  had  any- 
thing to  gain  educationally  from  the  French  conquest  The 
two  great  detideraia  of  the  universities  were  liberation  from 
State  control  and  more  ample  endowments.  The  Napoleonic 
r^ime  was  ikvounble  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other  of 
these  requirements.  If  the  governments  of  Hanover  and  Hene 
chastised  their  professors  with  whips,  it  might  be  expected  thftk 
the  govcrament  ci  Napoleon  would  chastise  them  with  scorpiuna. 
Wliat  educational  liberty,  or  kehrfreikeU,  had  been  left  to 
the  Univendtj  of  Fhuioe  ?  What  chance  waa  there  that  the 
Uberty  accorded  to  Germany  would  be  more  extendv*?  In 
everything  which  pertained  to  the  substance  and  method  of 
univerrity  education,  Germany  was  now  fer  mpcrior  to  FVance. 
In  F^vnoe  the  revolutkm  wUch  paralymd  ediwatioo  had  been 

'  rsolsso,  Gmekkkl§  4m  fdthrttn  VnH\  i  ivkU  9^f4m  iMbckm  Sclmkm 
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succeeded  bj  the  Empire  which  paralysed  thought.  In  Germany 
a  new  literature,  a  new  philosophy,  a  new  humanism,  a  new  peda- 
gogy had  been  the  product  of  a  generation.  In  France  there  was 
no  divinity,  no  philosophy,  no  Greek,  no  political  science.  There 
was  only  Chateaubriand,  Barante,  and  the  Moniteur.  In  Germany 
there  were  all  the  kings  of  European  scholarship  and  thoughL 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  while  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  Gennany  was  charged  with  novelty,  the  jx)litical 
conditions  were  unfavourable  to  any  very  rapid  or  concerted 
improvement.  A  vigorous  university  like  Gottingen,  which 
had  become  the  greatest  school  in  Europe,  not  only  for  classical 
antiquity  but  for  legal,  political,  and  economical  studies,  was 
a  bright  centre  of  light,  but  its  rays  did  not  penetrate  every- 
where. ITie  public  schools  were  controlled  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  municipal  authorities  are  often  impervious  to 
the  higher  culture.  In  the  south  of  Germany  little  progress 
had  as  yet  been  made  in  scholastic  reform,  and,  as  happens  in 
a  country  broken  up  into  small  political  units,  there  was  not 
only  the  greatest  inequality  in  educational  advance,  but  also  an 
excessive  number  of  old  and  unflourishing  institutions.  The 
most,  therefore,  that  might  be  expected  from  the  French,  was 
that  with  their  genius  for  administration  and  their  sense  of 
symmetry,  they  might  level  inequalities,  concentrate  endow- 
ments, and  introduce  some  unifonn  scheme  both  of  popular  and 
of  technical  education.  So  might  the  dislocation  caused  by 
war  and  conquest  have  been  balanced  by  some  tangible  good. 

The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  contained  no  fewer  than  five 
universities,  Giittingen,  Halle,  Marburg,  Helmstadt,  and  Rin- 
teln  ;  the  first  two  famous,  the  third  respectable,  while  the  fourth 
and  fifth  were  small  and  unimportant.  Of  these  learned  bodies, 
Halle  had  invited  the  wrath  of  Napoleon  during  the  Prussian 
war  of  1806,  and  had  seen  its  lecture-halls  closed  and  its 
students  dispersed.  Specially  designed  as  it  was  for  the  training 
of  Prussian  civil  servants  the  University  suffered  severely  in 
popularity  by  its  incorporation  in  the  Westphalian  kingdom ; 
and  when  its  activity  was  renewed  by  permission  of  the  Fimperor 
in  May,  1808,  it  was  found  that  the  attendance  of  students  had 
shrunk  to  a  fourth  of  its  accustomed  figure  *. 
'  Steffeas,  Wom  ich  erMfte. 
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llie  King  was  inclined  to  nuuiifest  an  interest  in  bodies 
which  reflected  so  much  distinction  on  his  State.  He  visited 
Gottingen  five  times,  gare  S00,000  francs  to  the  observatory, 
and  presented  the  University  with  some  astronomical  instru- 
mento  which  had  been  of  service  to  him  during  his  cruises  at 
sea,  and  which  he  naively  assumed  would  be  of  equal  value  to 
the  pupils  of  Gaoss  and  of  Mayer.  The  senile  MoniUnr 
remarks  upon  the  occaaion  of  the  first  visit  that  the  young  King 
carefully  questkmed  the  profesKin  as  to  the  course  of  their 
studies;  but  a  less  trammelled  obserN^cr  informs  us  that  his 
cariosity  was  limited  to  a  bread-tree,  and  his  admiration  to  an 
equestrian  performance  in  the  riding-school.  It  was,  however, 
a  good  augur>'  for  Wcstphalian  e<lucation  that  the  first  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  should  have  been  Johann  von  Muller,  one 
of  the  best>known  and  best-liked  men  among  the  moamia  of 
Ctermany.  Nobody  could  have  been  better  fitted  from  his  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  university  system,  his  high  ideal 
of  knowledge,  and  his  zeal  for  education,  to  superintend  the 
work  of  his  department.  His  successor — for  he  died  in  1809 — 
Haron  voa  Leist,  was  less  distinguished  but  highly  competent, 
lutving  done  brilliantly  as  a  youth  at  Gottingen,  in  which 
university  he  had  been  promoted  to  a  chair  of  law.  But  his 
character  was  marked  by  two  grave  defects :  servility  to  those 
in  power,  and  a  livclv  appetite  for  the  adulation  of  his 
inferiors. 

In  a  letter  to  Goethe  the  Trench  minister  d^cribes  von  Muller 
as  occupied  in  *  protecting  his  universities  as  the  hen  does  her 
chicks,  while  the  greedy  ialooo  of  finance  swims  in  the  air.^  It 
was,  indeed,  fnm  the  first  inevitable  that  the  falcon  would 
make  a  wmoop  upon  a  prey  which  was  at  <Nioe  helpless  and  in- 
viting. On  March  28,  1809,  von  Muller  reoeiTed  a  letter  from 
the  King  announcing  his  intention  to  snppw  the  Univenttiei 
of  Marbuig^  Rinteln,  and  HeUnstadt,  together  with  wemnJL 
schools.  The  Minbter  pleaded  hard  (or  the  condemned  inetita- 
tions.  They  brought  money  into  the  country ;  their  suppwion 
would  scarcely  add  600,000  francs  to  the  treasory,  a  sum  less 
than  the  cost  of  furnishing  a  palace ;  they  had  been  famous  in 
the  past,  they  were  useful  in  the  present,  and  Marburg  was  not 
only  the  sole  univeni^  of  the  Bafonnad  Chindi  in  Westphalia, 
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but  upon  the  advent  of  the  King  had  obtained  a  formal  promiw 
that  it«  foundation  should  be  respected'.  The  kHocIc  of  the 
unequal  controveny  is  said  to  have  cost  von  Miiller  hiH  life, 
but  his  worst  fears  were  not  realised,  for  owing  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  the  prefect  of  the  department, 
the  PhiUppina  of  Marburg  was  rescued  from  destruction.  By 
a  decree  of  December  10,  1809,  the  Universities  of  Helmstadt 
and  Rinteln,  and  the  sc-hools  of  Klosterbergen  and  lliddags- 
hausen,  were  abolished  and  their  revenues  transferred  to  the 
Universities  of  Giittingen,  Marburg,  and  Halle.  Though  the 
complaints  of  the  antiquaries  filled  the  air,  there  was  much  to 
be  said  for  the  concentration  of  endowments.  The  revenues 
of  the  Westphalian  universities  had  never  been  large  or  evenly 
distributed,  and  they  were  now  greatly  diminished  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  half  the  domains  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Napoleonic 
dotations  ^  It  was  better  that  three  universities  should  flourish 
than  that  five  should  stan'e,  and  the  determination  of  the 
government,  arrived  at  in  1810,  to  pay  the  professors  from  the 
State  chest,  and  to  subsidize  the  university  institutions  from 
an  educational  fund  {Studienfonds)  formed  from  the  endow- 
ments of  Marburg,  Helmstadt,  Rinteln,  Klosterbergen,  and 
Ilfeld,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  gains  accruing 
from  the  concentration  of  endowments,  the  absorption  of 
monastic  libraries,  and  the  more  exact  adjustment  of  revenue 
to  needs,  were  outweighed  by  serious  financial  losses.  Half 
the  revenue  of  Gottingen  had  been  derived  from  lands 
which  were  now  appropriated  by  Napoleon.  It  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  government  to  collect  the  revenues 
which  supplied  the  Studienfonds^  and  the  remittances  of 
the  State  to  professors  and  institutions  were  apt  to  be  tardy, 
irregular,  and  insufficient.  In  1813  the  financial  credit  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen  was  such,  that  the  bakers  refused 
to  supply  bread  and  the  butchers  refused  to  supply  meat 
to  the  hospital.  There  was  the  same  tale  of  destitution  in 
Halle,  where  the  students,  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
poor  country  folk,  could  pay  no  fees,  and  the  professors  were 

'  Mimoitt*  du  rot  Jfrome,  iii.  334-8. 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  Marburg  with  under  200  students  was  richer 
than  Gottingen  with  700  (M  Oiler,  Aug  tturmvoUer  ZeU,  168). 
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renranenited  in  government  paper  which  no  tncUnnan  would 
accept'. 

Placed  under  the  authority  of  the  prefect  of  the  department, 
the  univenitics  were  required  to  submit  their  programmes  to 
the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  it  was  expected  that  in  these 
documents  laudations  of  the  King  should  hold  a  place.  The 
iriKiictioii  was  summarily  abolished,  and  the  aged 
i  dbym  of  Gottingen,  watched  with  anguish   the 

iiiK<  vouth  swaggering  off  with  rapiers  at  their  sides  to 

the  hvc  dudiiBi^'f^nxiiids,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  impotent 
beadles  and  proJMKMi.  The  students  of  the  University  were 
forbidden  to  wear  moustaches,  as  well  as  caps  of  a  certain  shape 
and  colour,  which  were  regarded  as  emblems  of  their  clubs  or 
societies.  They  avenged  themselves  by  wearing  women''s  bonnets 
and  straw  hats,  and  by  sliding  their  shorn  moustaches  to  the 
pro-rector.  *It  is  said,^  writes  Rcinhard,  who  reports  these 
circumstances,  *that  400  students  from  other  countries  have 
sworn  to  leave  Gottingen  at  the  end  of  the  next  term,  and  to 
go  to  Heidelberg  *.* 

Heyne,  whose  corre^Kmdenoe  with  von  Miiller  throws  a 
curious  light  upon  the  history  of  his  University,  says  that  the 
seal  for  theology  and  philosophy  was  declining,  because  it  was 
felt  that  these  studies  were  no  longer  of  practical  use.  Every 
year  the  dreadful  conscription  days  levied  their  toll  of  victims 
and  emptied  the  lecture-halls.  The  new  police  pried  into 
everjrthin^  censured  the  lecture-lists  and  the  G^hrie  Anxeigen, 
the  learned  organ  of  the  Georgia  Augusta  University.  The 
mayor  said  that  nothing  could  be  printed  without  the  ocmsent 
of  the  Oberpolixn-Inspectorf  and  meanwhile  the  government 
had  actually  made  a  moM^ly  of  the  printing  and  sale  of  the 
oflkial  GernMa  tmialatioo  of  the  Code  Napd^oo.  *If  the 
schools  are  to  be  dependent  on  the  prefects,  then  I  give  up  all 
hope  that  anything  will  come  of  it*    It  was  not,  however,  the 

*  A  petitioo  of  th«  |»ro-r»ctors  and  profassors  of  OMtinfsn  (April  S9, 
1806)  sUtoi  that  130,000  fraaes,  or  half  the  anhrorslty  rovsooo,  was 
deriTod  tnm  tsn  halllwleks  of  mwissHo  or  eonvMitaal  hod  now  aanosod 
trjr  the  State  (4|Wrw  dfiiy»iw,  Otrr.  JVC  .•  WmtrkOt,  t).  TUanna 
(ii.  286  f.)  dopMs  Um  iaaneial  anstottos  of  GMIii^in,  and  StaisM  (ITas 
iek  <fM«f)  the  sorrows  of  HaDa. 

■  ASMS  AUsrifM,  xvU.  810,  ft. 
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prefect  who  was  the  foe  of  university  education  in  Westphalia, 
but  crippled  finances  and  the  blighting  political  suspicion 
which  suppressed  all  liberty  of  association  and  all  freedom  of 
speech.  *  I  will  bum  the  town  of  Halle,^  cried  Jerome,  in  1809, 
after  the  episode  of  Schill.  *  I  don't  want  savants ;  I  want 
ignoramuses  and  soldiers  ^^ 

There  was  no  general  reorganization  of  the  \\'('>tphali(in 
■diools,  but  there  were  several  draft  schemes.  A  single  liigh 
school  for  each  department,  an  educational  council  of  laymen 
and  ecclesiastics  in  each  departmental  capital — these  projects 
were  ventilated  and  laid  aside,  probably  because  they  were 
found  to  involve  expense.  There  was  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  mathematical  instruction  in  the  higher  schools,  and  for 
a  mathematical  seminary  at  Gottingen.  Something  also  was 
accomplished.  The  whole  educational  system  was  placed  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  sub-prefects  and  prefects,  and 
under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Director-General  of  Educa- 
tion, and  a  new  mode  was  devised  for  the  appointment  of 
elementary  teachers.  A  li/c^e  and  a  burgher  school  were 
establishefl  at  Cassel,  and  it  must  be  remembered  to  the  cre<lit 
of  the  administration  that  no  undue  attempt  was  made  to  force 
French  down  the  throats  of  the  people*.  One  prefect  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  the  French  codes  would  extinguish 
legal  studies,  and  that  the  liberated  energies  of  Germany  should 
be  devoted  to  agriculture,  mining,  and  commercial  education. 
On  the  whole,  the  French  bias  was  in  favour  of  practical  and 
technical  studies.  Since  the  cavalry  must  have  sound  horses, 
lectures  on  the  veterinar)'  art  were  introduced  into  the  curri- 
culum at  Gottingen.  The  revenues  of  the  Harz  Mountains 
were  meagre,  but  they  might  be  increased  by  skill,  and  a  course 
on  mining  was  added  to  the  university  programmes.  A  theo- 
retical and  practical  school  of  forestry  was  decreed  in  1811, 
but  never  came   into  existence.     A   new   faculty  for   French. 

*  The  correspondence  of  Hovel,  the  prefect  of  Gottingen,  with  von 
Muller,  throws  a  favourable  light  on  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the^^ 
local  official  (Thimme,  ii.  296).     Tlie  remark  of  Jerome  has  been  reportedi] 
by  Reinhard.     Affaire*  Hrang^ret,  Corr.  Pol.  :  Westpkatie,  3. 

*  Two  hours  a  day  were  allotted  to  French  in  the  State  schools,  a  &ir  but 
not  tyrannical  allowance  (F.  Muller,  Ktutel  mt  70  Jahren,  i.  42). 
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literature  was  founded  at  Guttingen.  In  the  matter  of  the  fine 
arts,  music  excepted,  the  French  were  superior  to  the  GermaiM, 
and  the  light  oomedies  which  were  the  joy  of  Jerome  may  have 
refined,  though  they  could  not  elevate,  the  public  taste  of  the 
plavgoert  at  Cassel '. 

But  there  was  unoonsdous  humour  in  the  suggestion  that  an 
Academy  of  Arts  should  be  founded  in  the  Westphalian  capital, 
seeing  that  it  had  been  roblxxi  of  all  its  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary  by  the  French,  and  that  its  museum  was 
converted  into  a  chamber  of  dtputies.  Of  the  299  pictures 
which  were  taken  from  the  Electoral  picture-galleries  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  Louvre  or  Malmaison,  244  were  recovered  at 
the  Second  Restoration,  but  there  were  some  irreparable  losses, 
and  the  *Caritas^  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  had  been  the 
jewel  of  the  Fredtrkianum,  has  never  been  seoi  since  it  was 
stolen  by  Denon  in  1807*. 

*  It  is  to  Jsrans's  ersdh  that  he  sUampted  to  allure  Beethoven  from 
Vienna  to  Cnma]  (Thafsr,  Bettkowm,  iii.  87). 

'  VoUwl's  EHmmmmtem  (ZeiUckri/l  det  V^rtlm  ytr  EmJaekt  Gmkkktt 
umi  Umdmhatde,  Neoe  Folge,  ix.  249  ff.). 


CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  RUIN   OF  WESTPHALIA 

'  En  m'apprenaDt  que  votre  administration  est  mauvaise,  vous  ne  m'ap- 
prenez  rien  de  nouveaa.' — Napoleon  to  Jkrome,  Dec.  10,  1811. 

The  commerce  of  the  region  now  known  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia  had  been  stifled  by  innumerable  tolls  and  customs 
barriers,  and  by  'an  immense  catalogue  of  enormous  contradictory 
and  arbitrary  duties  upon  almost  all  the  products  of  nature  and 
art.*  ^Tiile  the  law  was  various,  antiquated,  and  dilatory,  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  vanished  governments  were  limited  by 
noble  and  ecclesiastical  exemptions,  by  financial  ignorance  and 
fraud.  In  the  old  Prussian  provinces  so  complicated  was  the 
tariff,  and  so  prevalent  was  dishonesty,  that  only  one- tenth  of 
the  estimated  revenue  was  realized  upon  the  principal  items. 
While  the  excise  was  administered  on  four  separate  systems  in 
the  Prussian  provinces,  each  of  these  systems  was  totally  different 
from  that  which  was  adopted  in  Hanover  ^.  Every  little  fraction 
had,  in  fact,  its  own  fiscal  system,  and  all  systems  were  bad, 
being  characterized  by  three  great  vices — the  exemption  of  the  ■ 
rich,  impediments  to  transit,  and  a  large  number  of  irritating 
duties  upon  commodities.  All  the  governments  had  been  forced, 
partly  owing  to  the  exemptions  of  the  nobles,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  provincial  Estates,  to  eschew  taxation,  and 
the  revenue  was  mainly  raised  from  taxes  upon  commodities 
and  from  the  yield  of  the  domains.  But  though  the  fiscal  system 
was  confused  and  vicious,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  oppressive.  It  was  acknowledged  by  the  ministers  of  the 
new  monarchy  that  the  government  of  Brunswick  had  been  wise, 
moderate,  and  economical,  that  the  rule  in  Hanover  was  mild 

^  Circulaire  da  Ministre  des  Finances  k  MM.  les  Prefets,  MonUeur 
WettphaHen,  u.  317. 
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aiul  paternal,  albeit  soinewbat  improvident,  and  that  the 
strictest  eoooomy  had  been  practiacd  in  the  Electorate  of  Hease. 
There  is  no  reason  to  tuppoee  that  there  was  any  active  dis- 
content with  the  form  of  government  in  any  of  the  small 
provinces  and  principalities  which  were  welded  together  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Westf^udia.  But  if  government  was  not  an 
irritant,  it  was  an  incubus.  Industry  was  undevelojKxi,  transport 
slow  and  costly,  and  there  was  a  general  lack  of  accumulated 

apital  and  of  commercial  activity.  A  Dutch  observer,  Greneral 
Dedem  de  Geldor,  remarked  that  in  Hesse  nobody  worked.  The 
?reat  men  were  idlers  living  on  pensions,  the  people  privileged 
^leggars.  There  was  no  instruction,  no  art,  no  trade,  and  the 
primary  neceanties  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  the  luxuries,  were 
imported  from  abroad.  There  was,  no  doubt,  more  stir  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Ocker,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Saale,  provinces 
which  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  affected  by  the  enlighten- 
ment which  proceeded  from  Brunswick  and  Berlin,  but  it  was 

viiiptoinatic  of  the  whole  area  that  no  less  than  one-eighth  of 
its  tiit.il  revenue  was  paid  away  in  small  pensions  to  persons 
who  regarded  a  pension  as  a  dispensation  from  activity.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  Estates  (July  2,  1808),  King  Jerome 
professed  that  *his  efforts  would  constantly  tend  to  divert  the 
^irit  of  the  nation  from  its  tendency  to  live  upon  prebends  and 
salaries  V 

The  government  of  Jerome  displayed  for  the  first  time  in 
Germany  the  leading  principles  of  enlightened  finance.  A  few 
light  taxes  were  imposcil  upon      ^'  '      of  geggaljaBMUBatiBO* 

wSrh  ai  mfat,  coni.  U-rr,  hn  i  »^u>.«««^  ^^^  ^t^'^^j^ 

upon  lux  tlLxd]flGfc-lJB|dj0l- 

nofitabli  ^"idget*. 

Internal  <  .    .:.  of  toll 

and  duty.     Some  10,000,000  fraix  d  from  a  land- 

t'              h  was  not  an  ine(]ui*  lering  that  the 

rh.^:     v.Uth  of  the  kingdom  I  A  patent  tax 

>  MottUrur  WtatpkaMtity  .^t  I 

*  There  were  no  Ism  Uian  1  ,*  xcise  Uriff  of 

OntbeWsslphaliA^  mi  that 

•  >>.  twelvo  arttdv;  t .  rrHierv 

Napoleon.  ^ 

rm  ^         V 
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upon  industries,  light,  easy  of  control,  and  far  ^tn  inquisitorial, 
involved  the  principle  tliat  every  man  was  fret?  to  enter  any 
industry  or  trade.  Drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  alien 
articles  taxed  u()on  the  frontier,  and  upon  the  *^  'im  of 

home-made  beer  and  brandy,  encouraged  alike  nat  istries 

and  foreign  importation.  Raw  materials  and  all  articles  which 
paid  intcnml  consumption  duties  were  admitted  into  the  kin«^' 
dom  free,  while  foreign  manufactured  articles  were  liable  to 
a  duty  of  six  per  cent.,  an  amount  which  may  safely  be  described 
as  having  been  dictated  by  fiscal  rather  than  by  protective  aim- 
Indeed,  save  in  the  case  of  iron  and  copjxjr,  which  were  safe- 
guarded by  especially  heavy  duties,  there  seems  no  indication 
of  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Westphalian  financiers  to 
protect  home  industries  at  the  expense  of  home  consumption. 
The  import  of  salt — a  govenmient  monojxjly — and  of  English 
wines  was  prohibited,  the  latter  prohibition  in  pursuance  of 
Napoleon's  command,  but  otherwise  import  and  export  were  left 
entirely  free  from  those  barbarous  restrictions  which  had  defjiced 
the  earlier  tariffs.  The  introduction  of  personal  taxes  inti 
a  country  which  has  no  experience  of  them  is  always  attended 
with  difficulty,  and  the  Westphalian  financiers  were  somewhat 
unfortunate  in  their  experiments  in  this  direction.  In  1808  they 
proposed  to  raise  4,000,000  francs  by  a  tax  assessed  upon  the 
household,  and  varying  from  fifty  francs  to  sixty  centimes 
according  to  the  ascertained  size  and  assumed  prosperity  of  that 
imit.  But  great  complaints  were  made  that  the  tax  bore  too 
lightly  upon  the  wealthier  classes,  and  substantial  deficits  in 
1808  and  1809  attested  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  autumn  of  1809  a  commi.ssion  was  appointed  t<> 
investigate,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  it  submitted  a  plan  for 
a  new  tax  to  the  financial  committee  of  the  Estates.  There 
were  long  debates,  and  the  resistance  was  so  stubborn  that  the 
ministers  were  forced  to  withdraw  their  plan,  and  to  enact  it 
by  decree  on  March  15,  1810.  A  graduated  {x>ll-tax  and  a  two 
per  cent,  income-tax  upon  incomes  over  1,000  francs  was  now 
introduced,  only  to  meet  with  the  same  criticism  as  its  pn 
decessor.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  system  of  classification 
adopted  (for  the  purposes  of  graduation  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  ten  classes)  showed,  as  was  allege*! 
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great  local  ignorance,  and  that  both  poll-tax  and  income-tax 
liore  too  heavily  on  the  poor.  But  in  its  principle  and  design 
the  tax  was  waonaMe  enough,  and  the  mistake  of  the  West- 
phalian  finandera  was  not  that  they  contemplftted  the  taxation 
of  personalty,  but  that  they  approached  the  tax  with  insufficient 
knowledge  of  detail  Tlte  result  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
aiid  on  January  IS,  1811,  the  income-tax  was  abolished  while 
the  poll-tax  was  increased.  T\\e  profits  from  the  mines,  the 
domains,  the  forests,  and  the  salt  works,  a  State  lottery,  a  some- 
hat  bardensome  stamp-tax,  a  tithe  of  the  revenues  of  prebends, 
abbeys  ooDTents,  and  priories,  formed  other  items  of  the  West- 
phalian  budget  It  was  provided  that  a  sum  of  4,500,000  francs 
annually  should  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  and  the 
strictest  arrangements  were  enforced  for  the  collection,  the 
expenditure,  and  the  audit  of  the  revenue.  *  A  single  central 
administration,*  wrote  von  Billow  in  1808,  *sets  all  forces  in 
motion,  a  single  hierarchical  order  is  everywhere  introduced, 
principles  oongoiial  to  the  constitution  sen-e  as  the  basis  of  all 
rules,  dear  fatttmctions  suitable  to  the  localities  define  every 
detail  of  the  service,  and  it  only  requires  a  short  period  of  rest 
and  peace  to  bring  this  administration,  emulous  of  its  great 
prototype,  to  a  height  from  which  it  would  have  no  cause  to 
shun  comparison.* 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  system  was  perfect.  Tlie 
expenses  of  collecting  the  consumption  taxes  came  to  ISf  per 
cent  of  the  total,  10  per  cent  too  much.  The  salt  monopoly 
encouraged  smuggling,  the  million  gained  by  the  stamp-tax 
was  not  worth  the  tnnible  which  it  cost  to  collect,  the  charges 
assigned  to  the  departmental  and  communal  exchequers  were 
prohably  too  high  ;  there  were  widely  distributed  complaints  as 
to  the  aMeasment  of  the  perstwial  tax.  But,  compared  with  the 
previous  financial  systems  wfaidi  had  maintained  in  these  parts 
of  Germany,  a  Wcstphalian  budget  was  a  model  of  wise  and  lucid 
statesmanship.  There  were  no  exemptiona, no  privileges;  there 
was  no  obNctirity  or  conij)lexity,  no  shiistar  respect  for  vested 
bterests.  The  rubble  at  feudaUsm,  of  local  tradition,  had  been 
swept  away,  and  a  new  building  equipped  with  all  the  modem 
appliances  for  bright  lighting  rose  from  the  ground. 

With  a  good  system  of  finance^  a  ■ealoui  and  wdl-directed 
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adminiKtmtivc  claas,  and  a  sound  though  somewhat  autocratic 
constitution,  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  possaned  many 
elements  of  suooeat.  But  it  was  confronted  by  two  deadly 
enemiet,  Jerome  its  king,  and  Napoleon  its  creator.  The 
•dection  of  Jerome  to  rule  Westphalia  is  one  of  the  mam 
instances  in  which  Napoleon^s  family  pride  and  affection  o\\ 
powered  his  political  judgement.  No  one  was  more  thoroughly 
aware  of  that  young  man^s  foibles  than  the  elder  brother,  who 
instructed  Gantcaume  to  keep  a  tight  hand  upon  him  at  sea, 
and  Fouch^  to  dog  his  movements  on  land.  But  he  reflected 
that  responsibility  might  harden  a  character  as  yet  fluid  and 
unformed,  and,  with  a  distrust  as  genuine  as  his  affection, 
arranged  for  a  supply  of  secret  information  as  to  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  the  King.  During  the  first  few  months  Jerome 
appeared  to  justify  the  favourable  expectations  of  the  Emperor. 
Everybody,  Grimm,  Strombeck,  Wolffradt,  was  charmed  by  the 
young  man\s  obvious  amiability.  The  ministers  and  Councillors 
of  State  reported  that  his  apprehension  was  quick,  and  that  li" 
had  a  peculiar  capacity  for  summarizing  discussions,  and 
he  toured  through  the  country  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
new  subjects,  his  frank  and  popular  bearing  was  warmly 
appreciated.  But  power  developed  rather  than  repressed  the 
weaker  elements  of  his  character.  *  Counsels,"  said  d'Albignac 
in  1809,  'the  King  receives  from  no  one;  he  is  the  most 
absolute  man  of  my  acquaintance  ^'  Simeon  and  Eble  agreed 
that  though  his  desires  often  changed,  they  were  always  the 
desires  of  a  despot.  *  The  Emperor  likes  one  to  have  character,' 
he  would  say,  and  *  character'  for  him  was  equivalent  to  self- 
wilL  Thus  his  decisions  at  the  Council  of  State,  instead  of 
being  based  upon  the  opinions  submitted  to  him,  were  the 
result  of  *  chance  inspiration  *.'  To  these  disqualifications  of  self- 
wiU  and  impetuosity  he  added  that  of  a  prodigal  taste  for  display 
and  dissipation.  We  need  not  believe  all  the  stories  which  are 
told  in  the  Secret  History  of  Westphalia  and  in  other  scandalous 
chronicles.  To  Jerome's  credit  be  it  said  that  he  managed  to 
retain  to  the  end  the  affections  of  his  shy  but  amiable  wif 
But  that  the  Court  was  both  licentious  and  wildly  extravagant 
is  one  of  the  best-attested  facts  in  history.  The  Civil  List  was 
*  Beom  Hitionque,  zvii.  331.  *  Ibid.  335. 
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n  \  •  • !  t ^  'i.000,000  frmnca,  a  huge  sum  in  comparison  with  the  total 
\V(-i|  h  uian  revamie,  but  the  King  regulariy  exceeded  it  by  at 
least  2,000,000.  Parties,  suppers,  masked  balls,  illuminations, 
roval  progreMes,  equestrian  statues,  costly  private  theatricals 
account  for  inticfa.     Huge  MiiDi  were  sunk  in  Ixiildingand  in  the 

irchase  of  estates.  TIm  gardens  of  Napoleonshohe  were  trans- 
formed, the  castle  resUwed  and  refiimi.Hhed,  while  the  amenities 
of  the  park  were  increased  bj  aqueducts  and  temples,  pavilions 
and  pagodas,  fountains  and  grottoes.  The  Queen  on  her  birth- 
day reoeiTed  a  house  and  garden  at  the  gate  of  Cassel,  with 
silver  plate,  and  50,000  francs  for  the  furniture.  A  new  hall 
was  huilt  to  house  the  Estates,  since  the  Orangerie  was  deemed 

ndet^uate.  Nor  did  Jerome  take  the  slightest  pains  to  get 
value  for  the  nicMiey  so  lavishly  expended.  'The  King,  having 
latdy  braakfiwted  with  a  banker  named  Jordis,  said  to  the 
gardener,  as  he  went  out,  **  This  house  belongs  to  me.""  The 
bargain  was  concluded  for  30,000  thalers.  It  had  cost  M.  Jordis 
3,000 ;    the   improvements  are  estimated   at   5,000 '.'     Public 

itictiona,  private  theatricals,  and  fancy-dress  balls  in  constant 
sueeession  swelled  the  account,  llie  costumes  must  come  from 
Paris,  and  as  it  was  the  King^s  chief  pleasure  to  emulate  the 

ats  of  the  quick-diange  artist — to  appear,  for  instance,  in  the 

>unie  of  one  evening  *  as  a  draper,  a  sailor,  an  elegant  chimney- 
sweep, and  a  Savoyard* — the  bills  of  the  tailor  and  the  milliner 
were  a  serious  item  in  the  budget '.     Add  to  this  the  royal  gifts, 

r  as  the  King  once  explained  to  his  ministers,  he  saw  nothing 
in  royalty  save  the  pleasure  of  giving ;  to  the  £svourite  ladies 
^Hiwmffwt*  and  pearls,  to  the  favourite  men  titles  and  estates,  to 
the  generals  hmses,  to  the  duunberlains  carriages,  to  all  and 
everjonewho  mi^t  oome  his  way  twenty-five  Jeromes '.  As  if  this 
munificence  were  not  enough,  he  created  the  Order  of  the  Crown 

f  Westphalia  at  the  annual  cost  of  800,000  francs,  charged  on 
the  Abbey  of  gtiedlinlnirg.  So  fast  did  the  gold  fly  t  hat  hy  1809 
hf  had  not  only  pillaged  the  public  treasury  at  2,000,000  francs 

I  defiance  of  the  constitution,  but  he  had  nui  up  a  debt  on  his 

>«rn  account  which  probably  exceeded  10,000,000.    No  wonder 
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that  hiM  ministera  were  in  despair.  One  of  the  Councillors  of 
State  told  the  French  ambaMador  that  if  by  doubling  the  Civil 
List  one  could  eNtablish  the  certainty  that  the  ex))cn(liture  would 
be  perfectly  regular,  and  the  King  interested  in  the  finances  of  the 
State,  it  would  be  a  most  advantageous  bargain  for  Westphalia. 

Profligate  expenditure  and  autocratic  ways  do  not  accord 
M  ith  constitutional  government,  and  ader  itM  first  meeting  the 
Ueichhtog  was  only  once  again  summoned  in  January  1810. 
But  though  the  pomp  of  the  earlier  assembly  was  increased, 
there  was  aa  air  of  unreality  about  the  proceedings.  The 
deputies  were  summoned  for  Jiuiuary  7,  but  it  waM  Carnival, 
and  business  must  be  pastponed  till  the  round  of  balls  and 
festivals  had  been  completed,  and  though  every  mcml)er  drew 
twenty  francs  a  day  during  attendance,  the  opening  was  actually 
deferred  for  three  weeks,  a  gratuitous  waste  of  over  16,000 
francs.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  in  reality  centred  round 
the  new  hall  and  the  new  costume  of  the  l^slators,  a  blue  coat 
embroidered  with  orange  silk,  a  white  silk  scarf,  a  blue  silk 
mantle  lined  with  white,  and  a  black  samite  toque  adorned 
with  ostrich  feathers.  *  The  Reichstag  is  only  a  comedy,'*  said 
the  Minister  of  Finance  with  brutal  frankness  to  a  meniljer,  and 
the  remark  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  its  decisions  had 
been  for  the  most  part  anticipated  by  the  convenient  method 
of  provisional  decree.  Of  the  many  measures  submitted  by  the 
government  during  a  session  of  seven  weeks,  one  only — a  bill 
for  a  stamp- tax — was  rejected,  and  that  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  six  voices.  All  the  hopes  of  1808  had  vanished ;  there  was 
a  general  feeling  that  the  kingdom  was  doomed,  and  that 
annexation  to  France  was  at  hand  ^ 

For  this  general  depression  Napoleon  was  even  more  respon- 
sible than  his  brother.  No  one  indeed  saw  with  greater 
penetration  the  needs  of  these  German  provinces  or  the  benefits 
which  French  rule  could  bestow  u{X)n  them.  From  the  Em- 
peror^s    letters   to   Jerome   it   would   be   possible   to   compose 

^  Hassel  und  Murhard,  IVestftUen  unter  Ilieronymtu  Napoleon  ;  Minerva, 
\\.  66  ;  Strombeck,  DartteUungen,  ii.  74  if.  The  government  with  some 
dexterity  threw  its  driest  bones  to  the  legislature— the  five  last  boolu 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedore,  which  had  already  been  enacted  by 
provisional  decree. 
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a  Jbrilegmim  of  excellent  advice  suitable  for  the  oonmunption 
of  a  young  man  called  upon  to  rule  a  small  State.  He  must 
be  strictly  eoaooaiical ;  be  must  not  try  to  emulate  the  pomp 
of  wealthy  rulov;  he  roust  surround  himself  with  the  best 
talents ;  he  iiiaHt  cultivate  the  middle  clastet»  and  adi4>t  himself 
to  the  simple  maimers  of  a  simple  pec^le ;  he  must  not  give 
rewards  which  are  disproportionate  to  merits;  he  must  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  militar>'  tactics,  and  of  judicial  and  financial 
administration,  and  when  war  breaks  out  he  must  ser>'e  *  like 
a  young  soldier  who  has  need  of  glory  and  reputation.''  In 
a  single  sentence  writtm  December  10,  1811,  Napoleon  ex- 
pwtd  the  final  criticism  on  his  brotber''s  policy:  'The  King 
raises  too  many  troops,  spends  too  much,  and  too  often  changes 
hit  principles  of  administration/  Nor  has  any  more  complete 
jtidgenent  been  passed  upon  Jerome^s  character  than  the  follow- 
ing: 'You  ha%*e  many  preteoaioDa,  some  wits,  some  good 
qnalitifw,  but  spoilt  by  fatuity,  by  an  extreme  presumption,  and 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  things  ^* 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  penetration  Napoleon  ruined  West- 
phalia, treatj|ML.tbe_kingdoiii  <  n-  firmn,  '  T  gyj^^^uy 
asset  in  his  iiiiat  flame  of  ^Ji  '  'n  Aj)i  il  ,  -  ^  ^,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Bslin  by  Mak-hus  on  behalf  of  the  Westphalian, 
and  by  Dam  on  behalf  of  the  imperial  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  financial  claims  of  the  French  F^mpire 
and  its  German  satellite.  It  was  essentially  one  of  those 
orrMJons  on  which  generosity  is  the  highest  wisdom.  These 
prorinces  were  poor,  and  their  resources  had  been  drained  by 
a  military  occupation  extoxiing  over  a  year;  they  were  now 
to  be  governed  by  a  French  prince,  upon  French  principles,  and 
in  allianrr  with  the  French  Empire.  If  the  new  connection  was 
to  be  made  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants,  it  was  uf  primary 
necwity  that  taxation  should  be  light,  and  that  the  injuries 
to  historic  sentiment  should  be  healed,  so  &r  as  such  injuries 
«v«r  can  be  healed,  by  an  increaie  in  material  afHuenoe.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty  of  Beriin.  By  that  arrangement  every  penny  was  wrung 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  which  the  Fkvnch  Empire 
could  claim  upon  any  pretext,  good  or  indiflerent ;  the  greater 
'  Lsosstrs,  UHm  hMUm,  117-6,  ttt,  a07, 817-8. 
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portion  of  the  debts  of  the  ex-Elector  of  Howe,  nni<>  to 

a  cxxtWt  of  some  80,000,000  or  80,000,000  francs ;  doin  i  le 

value  of  7,000,000  francs,  or,  in  other  wordH,  half  of  the  domainial 
revenue  of  the  kingtlom ;  and  a  war  contribution  fixed  at 
86,000,000  francs,  to  be  paid  in  eighteen  months  dating  ^m 
May  1, 1808.  Lastly,  the  Emperor  refused  to  be  responsible  for 
the  charges,  amounting  to  8,000,000  francs,  which  ha<l  l)oen  in- 
curred during  the  military  occupation  of  1807.  Nor  do  these 
provisions  exhaust  the  full  significance  of  the  transaction,  for  the 
resen'ed  domains  were  exempted  from  public  burdens,  and,  being 
cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  absentee  French  landlords,  were 
oflen  administered  in  a  slovenly  and  corrupt  manner '. 

Turn  where  they  might,  the  financiers  of  the  new  kingdom 
could  not  make  the  deficit  on  the  first  year  less  than  40,000,000 
francs.  Tlie  Empire  re<juired  Westphalia  to  maintain  a  French 
force  of  12,500,  and  a  Westphalian  force  of  equal  number.  The 
estimated  expenditure,  therefore,  was  not  lower  than  35,000,000, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  arrears  of  1807  (8,000,000),  and 
the  first  instalment  of  the  war  contribution,  20,000,000.  In  other 
words  a  debt  of  60,0(K),0()0  or  70,000,000  francs,  a  revenue  of 
20,000,000  or  30,000,000.  From  the  very  beginning,  therefore, 
the  government  was  driven  to  resort  to  all  manner  of  ex- 
pedients. The  Jews  of  Cassel  lent  1,800,000  francs;  a  forced 
loan  of  20,000,000  was  issued,  but  only  half  covered,  despite 
flatteries  and  menaces,  and  all  the  influence  which  the  government 
could  bring  to  bear.  It  was  in  vain  that  Jerome  appealed  to 
the  Emperor,  that  he  represented  the  miscrv  of  the  population, 
and  the  utter  ruin  which  faced  the  country,  if  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  were  to  continue  in  force".  Napoleon  replied  with 
flouts  and  jeers.     '  I   was   for  two   years   in   France  without 

'  On  the  calculation  of  Malchus  the  reserved  domains,  after  the  incor- 
poration of  Hanover,  involved  an  annual  loss  to  the  State  of  two  millions 
in  addition  to  their  annual  value  (F,  von  Specht,  Dtu  KrmigreicK  WeH- 
phalen,  27).  The  maladministration  of  the  reserved  domains  is  depicted 
in  Nnte  Fakkeln,  iii.  36  ff. 

'  '  Vmdienet  <pu  le  roi  a  doruUe  d  M.  ie  Fbart  aetoU  mm  dipart  aveitpour 
objet  de  k  ekarger  de  me  dire  et  tnAne  de  dMarer  d  Vtttrt  MajttU .  .  .  qu'il 
Mtit  impotrible  que  le  roj/aume  de  WeetpkaHe  pHt  aUer  encore  phu  de  deus 
fnoj*  et  dinnj. '—Champagny  to  Napoleon,  Aug.  19,  1809 ;  A.  F.  iv. 
1706  b.     Cf.  Revue  HUtorique,  xvii.  346. 
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finanoo.  The  King  of  Naples  is  hardly  beginning  to  r^;ulaiue 
hk.  In  Italy  I  waa  ao  for  fix  years.*  Or  dse  he  rebuked  Jerome 
for  his  luxury — a  theme  which  Jerome^s  conduct  premingly 
invited,  and  to  which  the  Emperor  returned  again  and  again. 

Yet  in  the  end  the  resistance  of  the  impoveriahed  debtor  led 
to  a  relaxation  of  the  monstrous  Treaty  of  Berlin.  By  the 
treaty  of  January- 14, 1810,  which  ceded  Hanover  to  Westphalia, 
the  war  contribution  was  reduced  to  16,000,000  francs,  to  be 
paid  in  ten  annual  instalments.  But  although  this  was  a  great 
aUeriatioii,  the  gift  of  Hanover  was  act-ompanied  by  conditions 
iHiich  rendered  it  an  additional  burden  to  the  recipient. 
Napoleon  reserved  to  himself  a  revenue  of  4,559,000  francs,  free 
of  taxes,  for  ten  years  from  the  domains  of  Hanover.  Six  of 
the  dotations  instituted  by  the  Emperor  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  and  representing  a  revenue  of  145,000  francs,  had 
been  retained  by  Jerome.  The  French  donees  were  now  to  be 
placed  in  possession,  llie  Hanoverian  debt  was  to  be  taken 
over  by  Westphalia.  The  contingent  of  the  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia was  fixed  at  86,000  men,  of  whom  4,000  were  to  be 
cavaliy  and  2,000  artillery,  and  until  the  end  of  the  maritime 
war  Westphalia  pledged  herself  to  keep  up  6,000  French  troops 
over  and  above  the  12,500  which  she  had  promised  to  maintain 
by  Article  5  of  the  constitution.  Of  these  18,500  men  6,000 
were  to  be  cavalry. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  Emperor,  by  resening  to  himself 
practically  all  the  Hanoverian  domains,  would  leave  the  kingdom 
an  annual  deficit  of  2,000,000  francs  on  the  Hanoverian  account. 
This  deficit,  indeed,  could  perhaps  in  time  of  peace  have  hem 
made  good  by  improved  administration,  but  the  burden  of 
maintaining  18,500  Fivnchmen  in  addition  to  the  W^tphalian 
army  was  quite  crashing.  Reinhard  my  that  it  was  calculated 
that  Hanover  would  cost  10,000,000  francs  more  than  it  would 
bring  in*.  Asitwas,theoostof  the  12,500  FVench  troops,  which 
amoonted  to  10,000,000  francs,  had  never  been  met  by  any 
regular  JhMwrid  eqwdienta.    The  item  did  not  occur  in  the 

'  Aseordiof  to  Malehos,  what  with  ths  rsasrvwi  dotnains,  the  Ovll  list, 
sii4  Um  annj,  there  woald  be  kit  1,600,000  francs  wherewith  to  defray 
the  sipsnssB  of  fleuevei  Ian  aimiaktiatioo  and  to  awot  the  esrvtee  of  the 
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budget.  It  was  met  by  hand  to  mouth  ex|)edients ;  by  the  sale  of 
national  goodi  and  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  landu ;  by 
loans  contracted  at  usurious  rates ;  by  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments  due  to  State  creditors.  It  was  now  proposed  to  increase 
the  item  already  covered  with  such  difficulty  and  ignominy  by 
a  half.  No  wonder  that  when  the  terms  of  the  treaty  reached 
Cassel  they  aroused  grave  disapfxiintment.  It  was  only  by 
dfltperaie  measures  that  the  French  troops  received  their  pay  as 
it  was,  and  in  August  complaints  reached  the  Emperor  that 
the  j>ay  waa  in  arrears.  His  letters  during  S.  '  '  .  r  1810  are 
full  of  loniplaints  :  the  King  was  wasting  moi  xlcHsly  over 

a  camp  at  Cassel ;  he  was  disturbing  Europe  by  his  prepara- 
tions for  war;  his  administration  was  conniving  at  the  importa- 
tion of  English  wares;  he  was  making  himself  ridiculous  by 
awarding  grand  titles  to  his  friends.  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand, 
complainc<l  that  his  country  was  treated  more  severely  than 
a  hostile  State  ;  that  French  troops  were  moved  about ;  that  re- 
quisitions were  levied  by  the  sole  order  of  the  Prince  of  Eckmulil ; 
in  fact,  that  he  was  no  longer  ruler  of  his  own  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  negotiators  were  disputing  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
formal  deed  of  cession.  It  was  not  till  March  11,  1811,  that 
the  deed  was  signed,  and  then  the  Emperor  refused  to  ratify, 
and  in  the  correspondence  which  followed  the  King  raised  again 
the  two  main  questions  of  the  troops  and  the  domains.  An 
additional  degree  of  acrimony  was  imported  into  the  negotiations 
by  an  event  which  occurred  in  December  1810.  The  Court  of 
Westphalia  suddenly  leanit  that  the  northern  part  of  Hanover, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Department  of  the  Weser,  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  French  Empire.  Jerome  was  told  that 
he  had  not  executed  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  relative  to 
the  cession  of  Hanover,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  consequently 
free  to  discard  it.  This  was  a  mere  pretext.  The  spoliation 
of  Westphalia  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  continental 
blockade,  as  Chan){)agny  in  a  letter  to  Reinhard  (Deccml)er  14, 
1810)  clearly  showed,  writing  thus:  *The  annexation  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns  necessitates  the  union  of  those  parts  of  Han- 
over and  Westphalia  which  may  contribute  to  render  the 
territory  of  those  towns  contiguous  to  the  Empire.^  The 
King  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  a  decree  which  deprived  him 
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not  only  of  half  his  recent  acquisitions,  but  of  the  richest 
department  of  his  original  kingdom.  It  was  in  vain  that  be 
pleaded  for  territorial  compensations  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rhine.  The  imperial  authorities  held  that  Hanover  had  never 
belonged  to  Westphalia,  and  consequently  that  in  offering 
Jerome  the  southera  part  of  the  Electorate,  they  were  giving 
him  fiminiiinMitimi  for  the  Umm  of  the  Weser  department.  In 
the  treaty  of  May  10,  1811,  it  was  sUted  that  the  King  of 
Westphalia  ceded  to  FWuioe  that  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Weser  which  had  been  already  annexed  by  the  Senatusconmit 
of  December  13,  while  a  portion  of  Hanover,  situated  south  of 
a  line  determined  in  that  document,  was  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Fkendi  troops  at  the  charge  of  the  Wcst- 
phalian  exdiequer  were  reduced  to  their  old  number,  and  the 
Emperor  renounced  his  claim  for  arrears  due  from  the  districts 
of  Hanover  which  Jerome  was  forced  to  disgorge. 

On  the  whole  the  Hanoverian  incident,  though  humiliating 
tnoof^  broufi^t  some  relief  to  Westphalian  Hnance,  for  in  the 
end  the  military  burden  was  not  increased,  while  the  debt  to 
France  was  leduced  by  10,000,000  francs.  But  that  Napoleon 
had  any  sympathy  with  the  embarrassments  of  the  exchequer  at 
Camel  is  negatived  by  all  that  we  know  of  these  transactions. 
He  thought  Westphalia  a  fair  prey,  and  he  was  determined  to 
exact  the  uttermost  farthing.  It  was  only  the  farthings  he 
could  not  exact  that  he  consented  openly  to  remit. 

It  most  be  avowed  that  Jerome  was  not  morally  in  a  position 
to  plead  lor  finvours.  The  Emperor  naturally  enough  retorted 
to  his  extravagant  brother  that  the  remedy  was  in  his  own 
hands,  and  that  kings  who  outstep  a  liberal  Civil  List  have  no 
claim  to  coneidemtioo.  What  indeed  was  the  use  of  a  West- 
phalian miniatcr  at  St.  Petersburg  with  a  salary  of  80,000 
francs,  and  a  Weatphalian  minister  at  Paris  with  a  salary  of 
100,000  fhmci,  when  fhmi  the  nature  of  the  case  Weetphalia 
could  have  no  toniga  policy.'  Why  create  an  expensive 
knightly  order,  when  even  the  officials  of  the  State  did  not 
receive  their  pay  regularly?  Why  these  buildings  and  balls, 
theee  lavish  gifts  to  favourites,  and  extravagant  costumes.^ 
Hmn  was  no  poenble  apology  fiirthooming.  An  eoonomioal 
Court  might  have  lived  upon  8,000,000  franca  •  yaar,  which 
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would  have  represented  a  sum  less  by  24,000,000  to  90,000,000 
than  thftt  expended  on  King  Jerome^  finvolities. 

But  the  main  item  in  the  Westphalian  expenditure  was  not 
the  Court  but  the  army.     The  contingent  of  the  kingdom,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  fixed  in  the  first  instance  at  25,000  men, 
luilf  of  whom  were  to  be  provisionally  composed  of  French  troops. 
Conscription  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  and  it  was 
mode  illegal  to  hire  substitutes.     In  itself  the  size  of  the  army  was 
not  abnormal  for  these  regions,  for  in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse 
alone,  which  was  only  a  part  of  the  Westphalian  kingdom,  there 
used  to  be  a  standing  army  of  33,000  men.     This  army,  however, 
so  far  from  being  a  burden  upon  the  exchequer,  was  a  considerable 
financial  a.Hset,  for  it  was  hired  out  to  foreign  powers  at  a 
remunerative  rate.     Further,  when  the  Hessian  soldier  returned 
from    the   wars    in    which    he   had    contributed    to   swell    the 
pecuniary  receipts  of  his  monarch,  he  was  not  kept  in  expensive 
barracks,  or  collected  into  expensive  camps,  or  made  to  take 
part  in  expensive  manoeuvres ;  he  quietly  reverted  to  his  plough 
and   his  family.     Thus,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  the 
military  demands  of  Napoleon  constituted  an  innovation.     The 
Westphalian  contingent  would,  in  any  case,  be  far  more  expen- 
sive than  all  the  added  military  establishments  of  Hesse  and  of 
Hanover,  of  the   Prussian    provinces   and   of  Brunswick.      It 
might,  therefore,  have  been  expected  that  the  military  forces  at 
the  charges  of  the  State  would  have  been  strictly  limited  to 
its  treaty  obligations.     This,  however,  was  not  the  case.     If 
Jerome  could  be  said  to  entertain  a  respectable  passion,  it  was 
to  win  military  glory,  and   to   see  something   of  *  la  grande 
guerre!'     All    through    the   Silesian    campaign    he    kept   com- 
plaining to  his  brother  that  he  was  removed  from  the  theatre 
of  great  events,  and  his  first  thought  upon  obtaining  a  kingdom 
was  to  raise  as  large  an  army  as  he  could.     His  contract  to 
France   only  required   him   to   raise   12,500   men :   the  figure 
eventually  was  almost  tripled.     If  he  had  insisted  that  for  every 
additional  Westphalian  over  and  above  the  stipulated  number 
a  French  soldier  should  leave  the  country,  or  that  some  portion 
of  the  war  tribute  should  be  remitted,  there  would  have  been 
a  justification    for   thus  swelling  the  numbers  of  the  West- 
phalian army.     But  Jerome  actually  took  pride  in  outstepping 
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his  strict  "^Hgirtifflfi  and  {iimwiii  from  Ni^Mleon  coincidad 
with  his  ambitioiii*.  *Inst«id  of  the  fO,000  men/  wrote  the 
Emperor,  January  80,  1806,  *have  40,000;  you  can  minege 
it.*  A  year  later  (January  15, 1809)  a  demand  equally  ur^^nt, 
though  le»  exorbitant,  oomea  from  Valladulid:  *Your  con- 
tingent ought  to  be  £5,000  men;  it  is  very  important  to 
complete  it.  You  know  that  if  the  war  were  carried  into  your 
territoiy,  and  you  suffered  a  reverse,  the  consequences  would  be 
serious  to  your  kingdom/  On  February  7,  Jerome  is  advised 
to  diminish  his  luxury,  to  economize  part  of  his  Civil  List,  so 
as  to  increase  his  military  establishment.  Writing  from  Paris 
a  UMmth  later  the  Emperor  says:  *  Reinforce  your  troops  as 
much  as  possible,  that  you  may  be  able  to  maintain  order  at 
home,  to  reprew  an  insurrection  in  Hanover,  and  even,  if  you 
have  a  respectable  corps,  to  go  where  circumstances  may 
demand.  If  you  can  form  a  corps  of  10,000  men  and  of  1,500 
hone  with  twelve  pieces  of  artiller}*,  you  may  make  yourself 
talked  about  all  the  more  gloriously,  from  the  fact  that  you 
will  be  acting  witli  your  owrn  troops.  But  you  must  not  raise 
too  many  corps,  for  I  do  not  know  how  far  one  can  trust  your 
soldiers.  .  .  .  Send  me  every  five  days  a  report  on  your  troops 
made  in  the  subjoined  form.  Take  care  to  put  the  number  of 
companies  and  battalions  per  regiment ;  *  and  again,  on  April  9 : 

*  YoQ  ought  to  have  14,000  men  of  your  own  troops,  and  to 
reinfiatve  your  army  as  much  as  {Kissible/  In  the  army  bulletin 
of  1809,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  Westphalian  contingent 
aoKranU  to  15,000  '. 

So  far  the  Emperor  had  persistently  encouraged  the  increase 
of  the  Westphalian  contingent,  while  urging  that  it  should  be 
Cannad  slowly.  But  in  Septemlier  1810  he  takes  up  another 
lone.  There  was  peace  in  Germany,  and  yet  it  was  announced 
to  Napoleon  that  the  pay  of  the  FVench  troops  was  three 
months  in  arrcar.  At  the  same  time  the  negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  inoorporatioa  of  Hanover  were  causing  friction 
between  the  two  broUien.    Napoleon  wrote  with  some  irritation : 

*  I  have  reconwNBded  yoa  to  form  your  contingent  graihially 

*  Mfm%ifm  iu  rol  Jirtmt,  v.  lia 

•  Otrr.  xvi.  197,  no.  18,512 ;  svttL  SS8,  no.  14,718 ;  2M,  no.  14,764  ; 
UB,  DO.  14,886  ;  4M,  no.  lA/MS. 
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and  by  degrees  as  your  monarchy  organizes  itself.  Of  all  the 
allied  troops  vourR  are  those  whom  I  am  bound  to  diHtniHt 
most.  ...  If  I  were  to  count  on  the  80,000  men  you  may  have 
as  being  80,000,  I  should  be  much  deceived.  .  .  .  My  KyHtem 
would  be  in  ffrvnl  jktII  if  I  rq^ardcd  the  Westphaliand  a»  sure 
soldiers.  You  ought  not  to  aim  at  having  a  large  number  of 
troops,  but  a  small  number  of  good  troops  which  you  must 
form  progressively  *.'  Notwithstanding,  when  the  Russian  war 
was  imminent,  the  Emperor  was  glad  enough  to  avail  himself  of 
the  additional  forces  which  Jerome  had  raised,  and  the  details 
of  whose  organization  must  have  been  regularly  submitted  to 
him.  *  I  see  with  pleasure,'  he  writes,  *  that  you  can  have  two 
dinsions  forming  20,000  men,  of  whom  2,500  are  cavalry.  Do 
you  include  the  4,000  men  you  have  at  Danzig  *  ?  *  Then  after 
demanding  fifty-four  guns  and  four  companies  of  sappers,  with 
all  the  necessary  equipment,  he  concludes  with  just  the  kind  of 
su^^estion  to  appeal  to  Jerome :  *  If  you  collect  the  permntul 
which  I  have  jast  indicated,  I  shall  not  see  any  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing up  your  army  corps  to  30,000  men,  with  the  help  of  small  con- 
tingents of  the  Confederation,  so  as  to  form  three  fine  dinsions  V 
ITiat  was  indeed  the  paramount  ambition  of  Jerome,  to  com- 
mand a  whole  army  corps  of  his  own  troops,  to  see  *  la  grande 
guerrCy  to  rival  Davout  and  Massena  and  Soult,  to  make  his 
weight  felt  in  the  wars  and  the  treaties  of  the  Empire.  Some 
vague  expectations  of  more  substantial  advantages  may  indeed 
have  Bitted  across  his  mind.  The  size  of  the  Westphalian  army 
would  be  a  pledge  of  loyalty  which  might  evoke  some  act  of 
generosity  in  response,  such  as  enlargement  of  territory,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  war  contribution,  a  reduction  of  the  French  garrison. 
However  much  Napoleon  might  ventilate  his  distrust  of  West- 
phalian fidelity,  Jerome  knew  well  enough  that  when  the  next 
war  came  the  Emperor  would  be  only  too  glad  of  every  conscript 
who  could  carry  a  musket.  Then  the  young  man  was  nervous 
and  took  alarm.  He  was  conscious  that  if  a  sudden  fate  seized 
Napoleon,  he   would  be  called  upon  to  fight  for  his  throne. 

*  Corr.  XXI.  102,  no.  16,894. 
«  Corr.  xxiL  109,  no.  17,664. 

'  Reiiihard  reports  that  the  number  on  the  effective  list  (inclading 
1,100  men  serving  in  Spain)  was  28,258.     Minukrtt  du  roi  Jerome,  v.  II9. 
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Praana  wm  his  mortal  enany,  and  so  long  as  Prussia  lasted  he 
felt  faMecare.  *  If  I  am  not  to  reign  in  Berlin/  he  said  in  1806, 
*  the  King  of  IVussia  will  drive  me  out,  and  my  kingdom  will 
end  with  the  life  of  the  Kin|)eror/  And  the  F^niperor  played 
on  these  fears,  writing,  *  I  doubt  whether  you  will  get  much  out 
of  your  troops  against  Pnnsia  some  yean  hence,*  as  if  a  Prussian 
war  were  an  inevitable  thing.  Hien  there  were  the  eventn  of 
1809,  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  the  escapade  of  Schill 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Bnmswick-OeU,  the  English  denrent  on 
Waldieren,  the  movements  of  the  Austrians  in  Northern 
Germany.  Even  after  the  defeat  of  Wagram  had  crushed 
Austria,  and  Schill  had  fallen  in  the  square  of  Stralsund,  the 
young  man  was  uncomfortable  at  times,  and  Napoleon  had  to 
remind  him  that  all  things  were  well.  Mere  idle  love  of  pomp  was 
mingled  with  ambition  and  uneasy  fears,  and  an  expensive  body 
of  housdwld  troops — a  pure  luxury  condenmed  by  Napoleon — 
was  in  itself  a  bitter  criticism  on  Jerome's  military'  policy. 

The  burden  imposed  by  these  armaments  was  such  as  to 
arrest  all  civil  progress.  On  two  several  occasions,  from  1807 
to  1808  and  from  1812  to  1813,  the  army  had  to  be  equipped 
anew  with  everything,  arms  and  clothing,  transport  and  artiller}', 
hones  and  all  their  appurtenances.  In  the  space  of  four  years 
the  foundries  were  called  upon  to  produce  no  less  than  eighty 
pieces  of  ordnance.  The  uniforms  were  various  and  ridiculously 
^lendid.  And  yet  all  the  expense  of  the  Westphalian  army, 
great  as  it  was,  might  have  been  met,  had  not  the  French  army  of 
occupatioa  remained  undiminished  in  spite  of  a  distinct  and 
written  understanding  tlmt  it  was  only  to  occupy  Magdeburg, 
while  the  native  forces  were  below  the  stipulated  strength  '. 

Dimstrous  though  it  was  to  the  finances  the  Westphalian 
army  may  be  considered  as  a  solidifying  and  unifying  influence 
in  the  kingdom.  Catholics  from  Paderbom,  I^utherans  finon 
Caasel,  Calvinists  from  lilarburg,  Prussians  and  Hessians,  Hano- 
verians and  Brunswicken,  were  throu§^  it  bound  together  in 
a  conmoo  profewion  under  a  common  master.  Hie  men  were 
paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  had  obtained  under  the  old  r^me, 

*  Von  Specht,  As«  nmlfrtkh   WmtpUkm,  90 ;   MtcmU  *•  ptamdm 
§,  4*  Cm  tbs  I  siitoWy isthsif  at  CmmI). 
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and  the  d^irading  penalty  of  flo^^ing  was  alxilishod.  It  was 
tlie  only  Gremian  army  in  which  the  common  soldier  was  not 
liable  to  the  knout,  or  in  which  Jews  were  permitted  to  hold 
oommimions.  It  was  the  only  German  army  in  which  promotion 
was  strictly  regulated  by  merit,  in  which  the  private  could  rise 
to  be  a  generaL  Nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in  recruiting  the 
r^menta.  The  whole  agricultural  population  of  Hesae  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  found  their  pinched 
village  existence  dull  and  unexciting.  The  gentry  were  not 
scurry  to  learn  the  profession  of  arms  in  the  most  brilliant  school 
of  war  which  Europe  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Conde  and 
Turenne.  llegrets  indeed  there  were  for  the  old  rulers  and  the 
old  fashions,  but  the  young  men  did  not  believe  that  they  could 
ever  return,  and  never  had  a  profession  been  opened  out  to 
them  where  the  chances  of  early  distinction  were  so  great  and 
dazzling.  It  was  to  Jerome''8  credit  that  he  was  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  his  soldiers.  He  frequently  visited  the  l)arracks, 
chatted  with  the  privates,  tasted  their  food,  and  entered  into  all 
the  details  of  regimental  life.  *  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
army,'  says  von  Borcke,  '  where  there  is  more  internal  order  and 
more  care  for  the  soldiers.'  *  Nothing  finer  could  be  seen,'  says 
another  officer,  speaking  of  the  royal  guard.  '  One  detail  only 
shocked  me :  these  essentially  German  troops  manoeuvred  to 
foreign  words  of  command '.'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  army 
grew  not  only  by  conscription  but  also  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  that  the  men  were  eager  for  the  taste  of  war.  In  September 
1808  Jerome  offered  the  Emperor  a  regiment  of  light  horse  for 
the  Spanish  war.  *\Vhen,'  he  wrote,  *to  tranquillize  them, 
I  told  them  that  it  was  not  certain  that  they  were  going  to 
Spain,  they  answered  that  it  was  a  misfortune  for  them,  since  it 
was  the  only  place  where  there  was  fighting.'  Of  fighting, 
indeed,  the  Westphalian  army  was  destined  to  have  its  fill. 
The  division  which  started  for  Spain  5,800  strong,  and  was 
subsequently  raised  to  a  strength  of  8,000,  strugglerl  home 
a  miserable  war-worn  remnant  of  800  men.  Of  the  16,000  men 
who  marched  into  Russia,  who  poured  out  their  blood  at 
Smolensk  and  Valentina,  at  Borodino  and  the  Beresina,  scarce 

*  Von  Borcke,  fCriegerlehen  ;  LfJina  d  Motcou :  Fragment*  de  ma  vie, 
de  Sackow,  tr.  V'eling,  103. 
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2,000  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  At  the  battle  of  Borodino  alone 
186  Wes^ihalian  oflioen  were  returned  as  killed  or  wounded. 
Ncvcrthclew  after  this  unparalleled  disaster  a  new  army  was 
called  for  and  a  new  army  was  made,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1818  neaziy  80,000  Westphalian  conscripts  were  ready  to  take 
the  6dd.  In  all,  during  these  six  years,  more  than  600,000  men 
out  of  a  population  of  2,000,000  had  become  *conscriptabIe 
matter,*  and  of  these  about  38,000  had  been  slain  or  had  fallen 
in  foreign  lands  *. 

To  these  evjls  must  be  added  a  general  and  growing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  countr)',  an  uncertainty 
whidi  paralysed  the  will  and  sapped  the  eneigies  of  the  servants 
of  the  State.  The  appearance  of  French  custom-house  officers 
in  Westphalia  itself  (August  1809),  the  annexation  of  Holland 
and  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  offer  and  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  Hanover,  the  annexation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Weser  (May  10,  1811)  to  the  French  Empire,  showed  how 
little  ntpet^  Napoleon  entertained  for  the  boundaries  of  his 
dependmt  States.  After  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Emperor^s 
restlemess,  all  kinds  of  wild  rumours  were  in  the  air :  Swedish 
Pomomnia  and  Naples  were  to  be  annexed ;  Murat  was  to  have 
Poland ;  Prussia  was  to  be  swallowed  by  Westphalia.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  humiliations  in  reser\'e  for  Jerome 
and  his  luckless  kingdom.  The  hard  hand  of  Marshal  Davout 
weighed  heavily  on  the  north.  On  May  18,  1811,  Jerome 
complained  that  an  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Eckmiihl  was 
residing  in  Cassel  for  the  purpose  of  superv'ising  his  actions, 
and  that  this  agent  had  gone  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  threatened  on  bdudf  of  his  master  to  seize  tlie  town  and 
territory  of  Magdeburg  unless  the  King  of  Westphalia  forth- 
with repaired  its  fortifications  and  provisioned  its  magazines. 
The  personal  conduct  of  the  Prince  was  still  more  irritating  to 
Jerome^s  amnaur  propre.  He  treated  Westphalia  as  if  it  were 
his  own  property,  stopping  where  he  pleased,  punishing  whom 
he  pleased,  *aiiiMNiDcing  loudly,*  says  Jerome,  *  that  his  plan  of 
conduct  was  to  preM  tiw  button  on  my  subjects  to  make  them 

*  Spseht  MievlatM  Hm*  the  lolsl  strsi^  «f  the  Westyhslkn  amy 
Onelodiiv  the  fwrfswsHt  sni  wItfaeiK  the  Tststaai)  wm  1B/M6  msa  in 
1818  (Dm  K9mitnick  WImlpkmlm,  77-8). 
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deiirc  unicm  with  France.*  Meanwhile  French  troops  were 
steadily  poured  into  the  exhausted  and  indebted  country.  On 
November  17, 1811,  instead  of  12,500  foot  and  1,500  hone,  there 
were  25,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  quartere<l  in  Westphalia. 

France  was  now  fast  drifting  into  war  with  Russia,  and  the 
Kingtlum  of  Westphalia  was  merely  a  pawn  in  the  game.  As 
the  Westphalian  towns  were  being  filled  up  with  French  troops, 
some  friction  between  French  and  Grerman  was  to  be  anticipated. 
Napoleon  declared  that  all  offences  against  French  officcni  niust 
be  judged  by  the  French  military  tribunals,  that  the  Grande 
Armie  was  constituted,  and  that  martial  law  wa8  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  Magdeburg.  The  various  contingents  of  the  Grand 
Army  marched  eastward  over  Westphalian  roads,  and  plunged 
the  country  in  misery.  *  In  Hanover,  in  Ma^^lcburg,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  of  my  kingdom,'  wrote  Jerome,  December  6, 
1811,  *the  proprietors  abandon  their  houses  and  try  to  get  rid 
of  them  at  prices  however  low.  Everywhere  misery  besieges 
families ;  capital  is  exhausted,  and  the  noble,  the  bourgeois,  and 
the  peasant,  overwhelmed  with  debts  and  needs,  seem  to  expect 
no  other  aid  than  vengeance,  which  they  call  for  with  all  their 
desires,  to  which  they  direct  all  their  wishes.'  On  the  first  six 
months  of  1812  the  deficit  amounted  to  30,000,000  francs,  while 
the  debt  was  estimated  at  anything  between  140,000,000  and 
200,000,000.  Credit  there  was  none,  nor  was  there  any  chance 
of  a  diminution  of  expenditure.  After  February  1,  the  Grande 
JrvUe  was  constituted,  and  henceforward  all  the  troops  can- 
toned on  Westphalian  territory  were  at  the  charge  of  the 
government.  Catharine,  who  upon  Jerome's  departure  for  Russia 
was  made  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  wrote  to  her  husband  in 
despair.  Three  of  her  advisers  agreed  that  if  the  war  lasted 
over  next  year  *  the  kingdom  would  go  to  pieces  of  itself,  like 
a  machine  which  stops  work  because  the  wheels  are  broken*.' 
The  financial  expedients  of  the  government  sufficiently  indicate 
the  character  of  the  situation.  The  land-tax,  which  was  to  be 
levied  monthly,  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  net 
revenue ;  the  King  decreed  a  forced  loan  of  5,000,000  francs ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  debt  taken  over  by  the  Westphalian  kingdom  from 
the  governments  which  preceded  it  were  repudiated.  The  arrears 
*  Mhnoiret  du  rot  J^r6me,  v.  494. 
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of  1808-1 1  were  to  be  met  by  8,000,000  of  paper  hypothecated 
on  the  State  donMuna.  Tlie  expenses  of  local  government  were 
to  be  aanired  by  eemimt»  mIdUitmmit  amounting  to  one>twenticth 
of  the  land-tax.  The  stamp-tax  and  the  hocr-duty  were  raised, 
and  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  debt  capitalized.  Rcinhard, 
in  reporting  then  steps  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  said  that  the 
serrants  of  His  Majesty  sorrowfully  agreed  that  all  these 
measures,  violent  though  they  were,  would  not  effect  a  radical 
cure,  and  that  the  proportion  between  receipts  and  expenses 
would  not  be  made  up  *. 

The  Russian  catastrophe  made  a  final  end  of  this  miserable 
kingdom.  Ever  since  1809  the  feeling  against  the  French  had 
been  steadily  growing.  The  most  optimistic  observer  described 
it  at  a  'genend  maknte,^  but  it  was  in  reality  smothered 
indignatkm.  Hie  Queen  was  in  omstant  fear  that  her  husband 
would  be  assassinated.  The  Prussian  envoy  in  Cassel  wrote  in 
December  1811,  that  the  King  at  any  moment  expected  to  be 
driven  from  his  capital,  and  that  he  had  three  horses  ready 
■MJdled  and  bridled  every  night  for  himself,  six  horses  for  his 
wiie^s  carriage,  and  an  escort,  in  case  a  sudden  flight  should  be 
neoesMuy.  So  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  French,  that  when 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Weser  heard  that  they  were  to  be 
annexed  to  France,  they  offered  a  whole  yearns  contributions 
to  the  King  of  Westphalia,  in  order  that  the  French  might  find 
nothing  when  they  occupied  the  country*.  The  officials  on 
the  northern  frontier  represented  in  the  most  harrowing  terms 
the  lot  of  these  *new  Frenchmen,"  who,  incorporated  in  the 
*greateit  empire  of  the  world,"  were  driven  to  desperation  by 
taxes,  customs,  conscription,  and  police.  So  destiny  appeared 
to  be  so  pitiable  as  absorption  into  France,  and  yet  it  was  the 
general  opinioD  aoMng  Westphalians  that  this  was  to  be  their 
lot*.  Here  and  these,  as  at  Bruuswidt,  a  fracas  broke  out 
between  the  VnaA  and  the  Westphalian  troops,  but  it  was 
soon  put  down.  Hie  power  of  Napoleon  was  too  great,  and  no 
one  serioosly  dreamed  of  resisting  it. 

>  JMsMJfw  du  ni  J^rimt,  r.  iSfl-B ;  Dsoms  of  Maj  31,  Jons  12, 
JoM  M,  1812.  >  Ibid.,  V.  17. 

■  BiHtk9  i»  tmfrU  pmUk  a  r/yanl  i*  la  Vrvmm  ;  A^km  itrmi^&m. 
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When  in  1818,  bv  unspeakable  efforts,  a  new  army  was  created 
and  equipped  to  replace  the  thousands  who  had  left  their  bones 
among  the  snows  of  Russia,  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
utterly  ruined.  The  property-tax  alone  swallowotl  one-fourth 
of  the  income,  and  peaitants  left  their  land*  untillcd  rather  than 
pay  8o  crushing  a  tribute.  So  desperate  was  the  situation  that 
a  decree  was  actually  passed  to  transfer  these  waste  lands  free 
of  all  seigneurial  charges  to  the  communes,  provided  they  made 
themselves  re8|K)nsible  for  the  payment  of  the  land-tax.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  landed  proprietor  who  suffered.  A  roan  in  the 
lowest  class  of  life,  without  a  square  inch  of  real  projx?rty,  had 
to  pay  ei^t  francs  thirty  centimes  to  the  State ;  a  poor  family 
of  four  members  was  charged  thirty  francs  sixty  centimes. 
Meanwhile  the  total  debt  stood  at  200,000  francs,  and  though 
two-thirds  of  it  had  been  repudiated,  it  was  calculated  that  the 
payment  of  interest  alone  upon  the  remaining  third  would 
absorb  almost  one-fifth  of  the  normal  revenue  *. 

No  one  can  seriously  contend  that  Jerome  was  a  good  king, 
nor  that  he  was  deficient  in  attractive  qualities.  He  was  good- 
natured,  affable,  and  clement,  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  his  people 
and  capable  of  describing  them  with  obvious  sincerity.  He 
would  have  been  delighteil  to  play  the  n)le  of  a  benevolent  despot 
and  to  encourage  art  and  learning,  though  he  had  none  of  the 
first  and  little  of  the  sec-ond  ".  I'he  clemency  which  he  showed 
to  the  rebels  of  1809  is  both  remarkable  and  highly  creditable 
to  his  heart  and  to  his  judgement.  On  one  occasion  in  that 
critical  year,  1809,  he  showed  a  glimpse  of  higher  qualities 
still,  of  a  touch  of  that  intrepid  flame  of  genius  which  blazed 
out  so  often  from  the  heart  of  his  famous  brother.  It  was  on 
April  22,  when  the  p>easants  were  known  to  be  marching  on  the 
capital,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  army  was  suspected  to  be 
doubtful.  Lecamus  and  Reinhard  advised  flight,  but  Jerome 
was  for  brave  counsels.      Summoning  his  Grerman  officers,  he 

'  MalchojB,  Ueber  die  VerwaUung  der  Pinanzen  det  K5nigreicK$  We$t- 
phalen. 

'  He  is  recorded  to  have  taken  one  book  oat  of  the  ^vderManum 
during  his  rule — Le  prMt  hittorique  de  la  vie  de  Madame  la  ConUeeee  de 
Barry,  avec  eon  portrait.  He  did  not  return  it.  Zeitechr\ft  dee  Vereine 
fur  Heeeieche  Geechichte  und  Landeekunde ,  Neue  Folge,  ix.  286. 
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afddreMed  them  as  follows :  *  I  Icdow  tlie  iictoi  of  soldiers,  I  do 
not  know  that  of  traitors.  Neverthdeaiy  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  baiefits  has  basely  betrayed  me.  If  any  one  of  you 
rqKots  of  h  '  J  *  rnd.  I  give  him  back  his  word.  In  two  hmurs' 
time  you  v-i  n  to  swear  me  a  new  oath.     Those  who 

hesitate  are  tne,  and  may  range  themselves  with  my  foes. 
I  give  my  royal  word  that  they  can  do  so  in  all  safety. 
I  would  rather  tight  enemies  than  suspect  traitors  round  me.'' 
All  swore  the  oath,  and  the  situation  was  saved.  But  although 
capable,  like  Richard  II  and  Edward  IV  of  England,  of  occasional 
bunts  of  effective  action,  he  was  despotic,  irregular  in  mood,  and 
incurably  sdfiah.  No  public  interest  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  personal  dissipations  and  ambitions.  The  scale  of  his 
expenditure,  personal  and  political,  was  criminally  extravagant ; 
the  immorality  of  his  Court  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Although  there  were  good  and  able  heads  in  the  Westphalian 
administration,  and  plenty  of  honest  and  excellent  advice  near 
at  hand,  Jerome  went  his  own  base,  vulgar  ways,  scattering 
money  on  lacqueys  and  uniforms,  like  a  parvenu  in  a  comedy, 
*  dancing  in  the  costume  of  Figaro  to  the  sound  of  castanets'" 
while  his  servants  were  unpaid  and  his  exchequer  empty.  The 
shy  and  placid  Queen  could  offer  him  no  sound  advice,  nor  would 
he  have  received  it  if  she  had.  She,  too,  was  fond  of  luxury, 
and  daazled  by  Napoleon.  *  The  ministers,'*  she  wrote  on  July  1, 
1812,  *  see  in  you  only  the  vassal  of  a  small  State  which  has  need 
cf  great  economy  ;  but  you  must  consider  yourself  also  as  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor,  as  a  French  prince  whose  lot  is  linked 
to  his.*  There  was  no  danger  of  Jerome  falling  into  such  an 
error.  Even  when  he  had  returned  in  disgrace  from  the  Moscow 
campaign,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  public  confidence  in  him  had 
been  irretrievably  ihaken ',  the  old  megalomania  rwisfitul  itself. 
A  seecmd  class  of  Knights  of  the  Crown  of  Westphalia  was  created, 
500  in  nmnber,  with  a  pension  of  120  francs  apiece,  and  a  long 
edict  was  issued  regulating  the  attributions  of  the  Grand  Chan- 
odlor  and  Treasurer-Geoend  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown.  By 
this  time  he  had  thrown  all  scruple*  to  the  wind.    The  concern 

*  A  poUee  edict  sofbieiqf  sUsoos  apoo  Roaian  mSain  only  dsspsosd 
tbs  geastal  impriwion  tlwt  Jew—  hsd  hasp  diyced,  and  that  he  wwJd 
be  rsnovsd  tnm  Wsstphalh  whsa  NapoUon  rstamsd  from  Bnssis 
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was  ruined  and  bankrupt ;  with  the  remaining  assets  the  debtor 
might  enjoy  a  last  carnival. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  a  Turgot  could  have  made  the 
people  happy  and  contented.  The  continental  blockade  crippled 
the  merchants  ;  the  war  loan  and  imperial  exactions  made  bank- 
ruptcy probable ;  the  French  army  of  occupation  wa«  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  overtaxed  populace.  To  all  these  even  a  Turgot 
would  have  had  to  submit,  for  they  were  part  of  the  imperial 
|)olicy  which  shaped  and  controlled  the  detitinies  of  the  kingdom. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  the  most  upright  ruler  to 
maintain  his  self-respect,  and  what  wa.s  still  more  important, 
his  administrative  religion,  in  the  face  of  the  blighting  and  rest- 
less interference  of  Napoleon.  *  It  is  by  the  MoniteuTy  said 
Jerome,  bitterly,  to  the  French  ambassador,  '  that  I  learn  that 
I  lose  a  fourth  of  my  territory  and  a  third  of  my  revenues.  .  .  . 
One  does  not  cede  men  as  one  cedes  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  at  least 
one  does  not  tell  them  so.^  On  several  occasions  he  threatened 
to  resign,  so  intolerable  seemed  the  position  to  a  king  with  any 
pretensions  to  honour.  He  knew  that  Jollivet  and  lieinhard 
reported  all  his  actions  to  Paris,  that  he  was  closely  watched, 
and  might  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  share  the  degrada- 
tion and  exile  of  his  brother  Louis.  He  knew  that  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Napoleon  would  serve  him  better  than  a  careful  study 
of  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  Alternately  protesting  and  ser- 
vile, he  grew  more  and  more  reckless  as  the  hand  of  his  master 
tightened  on  the  kingdom.  By  1812  he  had  ceased  to  govern  ^ 
A  more  conscientious  man  would  have  resigned,  and  a  strong 
man  would  have  broken  loose. 

•  Revue  Uittorique,  xx.  356. 

CHncp  AuTHORiTiis  :  Admtnutration  det  finances  du  royowne  de  We«t- 
phaHe,  1810 ;  Berlepech,  Ud)er  Qrundtteuer  in  DeuUMtmd ;  Bode, 
Verhandhmgen  der  kdniglichen  Pr/l/ectur  da  Werradepartementt ;  Bulau, 
Qtheimt  OtteUchte ;  Bulow,  G.  P.  von,  Ruckbticke  auf  mein  Leben,  and 
BeitrOge  zur  neueren  brautuchweiguehen  Geschichte ;  Bulletin  dea  lot*  du 
rojfoume  de  WeatphaHe  ;  Ducaase,  Le*  row  frhrtt ;  id. ,  Mimoiret  du  roi 
Jerome  ;  id. ,  NapoUon  et  le  roi  Jerome  (in  the  Revue  Uietorique,  xvi-xxii)  ; 
Gehreos,  Unter  der  vormaHgen  veetphaMtchen  Regierung  erlittene  dreimalige 
Verkaftung  und  Exportation ;  Oeheime  Oetchichte  de*  ehemaSgen  weet- 
pkOMeeken  Hofu ;  Goecke,  Dae  Kdnigreich  Weetphalen  ;  Grimm,  Kleinere 
Sekr^fUn ;  Hwooel  and  Murhard,   Weetfdlen  unter  Uieronymua  Xapoleon ; 
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HeyiM,  Briffh;  KkioMknidt,  a$tekitJH9  4m  KJMfitktkw  Wmtplmkm 
Lyv/damt,  OmckUUt  4tr  humrtoHtmm  mntmr  4mm  mmtflMadmi  Bt§tmemt 
Malehw,  C7«l«r  4k  VmmJka^  4tr  Ffmammm  4m  KOmignkkg  Wmtpkakm 

p.  MOlkr,  ITMMir  Mir  «Mdii^  JUkrm ;  id.,  Jm  .rfiiiwmlfa  Ztli\  J.  von 
MOllar,  Mc^ ;  Mimtnm,  Julj,  18M,  Dee.  1840 ;  Hand*,  Omrmpamdamm 
40  Dam4t;  U  Mmittmr  WmtpUMm;  Ntm Fkkk9lm,  1814;  Rambaud, 
L'ABmmmgmt  mm  NmptUmt  I;  Lt  Btgmtmt  4a  WmtplmBt,  1820 ;  Strom- 
beck,  Atnteflku^fm  mia  mwkikfm  leUm ;  Speeht,  Da»  KOml§r$lek  WmtpkaJen 
im  Jmkrt  1813 ;  Thimme,  IH$  humm  Zmttan49  4m  Kutfltntmtilmma  Bm^ 
mmr  mmltr  der  franxiituck-mmi^kaMmkm  Hmrmk^ ;  Vom,  Di$  ZiUm ; 
TiiMwIiin,  WmffiUkeke  DmtkmMHtkeUen ;  ZeiUehri/l  4m  Hitt.  Verein* 
/Ur  intitrmekmm,  1888-91. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  GRAND-DUCHY  OF  FRANKFORT 

'  Tont  pritre  qai  m  mele  des  affures  poIitiquM  oe  m^te  pM  l«s  ^[ard* 
qui  soDt  dufl  k  Mn  canct^re.'— Napolbon. 

We  know  Freiherr  Carl  Theotlor  Anton  Maria  von  Dalberg, 
Prince- Primate  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  Archbishop  of 
Ratisbon,  temporal  sovereign  of  Frankfort  and  Ascliattenburg 
and  some  thirty  square  miles  in  the  centre  of  Germany.  No 
German  had  been  more  pliant  or  more  useful  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  giving  as  he  did  the  shelter  of  a  pious  and  re- 
spectable reputation  to  acts  which,  however  rapid,  dazzling,  and 
forcible,  were  signally  lacking  in  the  quality  of  unction. 

The  territory  of  the  Prince-Primate,  as  modified  in  1806, 
though  small  and  disjointed,  contained  within  its  limits  two 
famous  cities,  Ratisbon  and  Frankfort,  the  first  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  imperial  Diet,  and  the  second  the  crowning  place  of  the 
Emperors  and  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Southern 
Germany.  Together  with  these  he  retained  in  the  Principality 
of  Aschaffenburg  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Electorate  of  Mainz, 
and  the  summer  residence  of  the  Prince-Electors. 

It  was  now  fourteen  years  since  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  had 
been  inducted  into  the  methods  and  principles  of  French  demo- 
cracy. In  1792,  General  Custine  proclaimed  within  its  walls 
the  rights  of  man,  and  proceeded  to  levy  a  heavy  contribution 
upon  his  last  and  most  opulent  disciple.  In  the  wars  which 
ensued,  the  burghers  of  Frankfort  encountered  many  experiences 
sufficient  to  trouble  the  dreams  of  an  enthusiast.  Prussians 
and  Hessians,  Austrians  and  Walloons,  were  in  turns  quartered 
upon  them.  The  city  was  bombarded  and  partially  burnt  in 
1796,  and  silver  and  shoe-buckles  were  melted  down  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  French  general.  If  there  was  a  fortune  to  be 
made  out  of  the  business  of  war  commissariat,  this  did  not 
compensate  for  other  losses — for  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
Austrian  securities,  for  the  interruption  of  the  English  trade, 
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And  fiv  the  French  customs  line  which  shut  off*  the  Trens- 
Atuum  market  FWther  the  dty  incurred  the  special  dis- 
pleasure of  Napoleon  as  being  a  great  mUnpdt  of  £ngli«h 
wares  ^  Accordingly,  in  1806,  General  Augereau  was  ordered 
to  levy  a  war-contribution  of  4,000,000  finance  upon  the 
FranUbrtera,  and  the  town  was  deprived  of  its  ancient  freedom 
and  inccMrporated  in  the  States  of  the  Prince-Primate  '. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  the  constitution 
of  Frankfwt.  The  Senate  was  extremely  aristocratic,  and  so 
exclusive,  and  jealous  of  its  privileges,  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
or  Calvinisi  oould  obtain  civic  office.  The  finance  was  controlled 
by  a  tmall  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  utmost  secrecy  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  management  of  the  municipal  funds.  Nothing 
is  so  difficult  to  dislodge  as  a  prosperous  oligarchy,  especially 
when  it  is  supported  by  historic  sentiment,  and  since  it  must 
be  admitted  that  French  military  government  was  but  an  in- 
different oonmendation  of  democratic  Uessings,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing if  the  burghers  of  Frankfort  obstinately  declined  to  denate 
from  their  dim,  narrow,  and  comfortable  ways. 

Hun  waa,  however,  cme  community  in  the  city  which  had 
tnry  wion  to  salute  the  advent  of  the  Prince-Primate  with 
entharfasm  and  hope.  The  Jews  of  Frankfort  numbered  five 
hundred  families,  and  were  reputed  to  enjoy  great  wealth.  But 
they  laboured  under  heavy  disabilities,  dating  fix>m  the  second 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  confined  to  a 
particular  quarter  of  the  town;  they  were  prevented  from 
frequenting  the  public  promenades,  from  owning  landed  property, 
or  from  engaging  in  agricultural  and  manual  pursuits.  Com- 
merce, indeed,  was  open  to  them,  but  even  in  commerce  the 
FWikfort  Jews  were  ddiarred  from  ecrtaia  profitable  under- 
takings. The  trade  in  arms,  in  8pioe%  in  oon  and  winc^  the 
retail  trade  in  cloth  and  silk,  were  waefvad  to  Quristians. 

On  Jaonaij  t,  1807,  solemn  homage  waa  done  in  Frankfort 


r,v.  164.   TbsBiapsfferspakaofFniikfofftinlSOSas 

'  Aafsrsaa  was  fscsooaOy  popolar,  bat  tha  volaoM  of  baslnsss  dooa 
par  wask  wm  dhnlnishsH  bjr  somo  600/XM>  fhuMs,  and  tbs  bargssses  ware 
pawaiiy  thair  clethas  ta  sepply  ftaaah  saWsrs  wHh  food.  Jhpfsrt  dS 
O.  Aqp|p,14fn«1806i  A,  F.  if.  MM. 
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to  the  new  Prince.  *Hi8  bearing/  writes  an  obeerver,  *his 
graciouD  behaviour  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Frankforters.  He 
is  in  the  highest  d^p^ee  gracious,  humane,  civil.  Gradually  and 
with  the  greatest  caution  he  has  undertaken  the  most  necessary 
alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  town.  The  ruh'ng  Inirgo- 
masters  have  been  appointed  for  life;  he  has  named  the  first 
syndic  a  member  of  his  first  Privy  Council ;  the  others  are  now 
Councillors  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal ;  the  best  of  the 
noblemen  have  been  made  his  chamberlains ;  the  consistory  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  intact,  only  it  has  received  an  additional 
member  for  educational  affairs  in  the  shape  of  Professor  Vogt, 
his  librarian.  Everybody  is  pleased  that  he  is  at  the  head  here. 
At  his  entry  into  the  town,  the  numerous  Jews  gathered  fresh 
courage,  hoping  to  be  released  from  their  slavery,  and  sought 
all  means  to  salute  the  Prince.  The  poor  Jews  were  puffed  up 
with  pride,  owing  to  the  kind  behaviour  of  the  Prince  (in  com- 
parison with  the  former  inhumanity  of  the  town  magistrates^ 
and  his  promise  to  lighten  their  yoke.  If  they  app>eare(l  in 
court  and  did  not  immediately  get  justice,  they  would  behave 
with  great  licence  to  the  magistrate.  "  Good  Herr  Burgomaster,^ 
they  would  say,  "  do  I  get  right  or  do  I  not  get  right  ?  No .' 
But  I  know  where  Albini  lives.  I  know  where  the  Primate 
lives."  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  drove  through  the  town, 
they  ran  from  one  gate  to  another  with  raging  cries  of  "Our 
Messiah,'"  and  returned  drunk  mth  victory.  .  .  .  Then  the  Sach- 
senhauser ',  to  whom  all  this  was  utterly  repulsive,  spread  ropes 
across  the  streets  to  trip  them  up  as  they  hurried  home.  As 
you  can  imagine,  this  led  to  beatings  and  lawsuits.  The  temper 
of  the  populace.  Christian  and  Jew,  became  hotter  and  hotter. 
Hitherto  the  Jews  had  been  forbidden  to  be  seen  on  the 
promenades.  Now  they  tried  to  walk  in  them.  Christian 
burghers  beat  them  and  cast  them  out.  The  Jews  complained 
to  the  Prince,  and  he  at  once  permitted  what  had  hitherto  been 
so  shamefully  forbidden.  But  soon  the  Christian  judges  found 
that  the  Jews  had  no  legal  right  to  frequent  these  promenades, 
because  several  years  before  they  had  refused  to  contribute  to 
them.  The  Prince  would  not  contravene  any  legal  right,  and 
took  back  his  permission,  but  caused  part  of  the  very  narrow 
^  Sachsenhausen  is  a  suburb  of  Fraukfort 
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Aiid  stifT  promoMde  to  be  dumged  into  an  English  garden,  and 
gare  every  one  free  right  of  entry  *.* 

The  cheerful  auguries  of  Jews,  liberals,  artisans,  and  Calvinista, 
were  not  entirely  disappointed.  The  Rrfomaerten  were  allowed 
to  have  diurdi  clocks  and  towers,  to  set  up  their  own  schools, 
to  enter  into  all  guilds  and  trades,  and  to  fill  all  public  oflices  *. 
Primary  assemblies  in  the  fourteen  different  quarters  of  the 
town  were  innted  to  elect  two  deputies  apiece  to  a  council 
which  should  deliberate  upon  fiscal  measures.  The  Prince- 
Primate  himself  was  present  at  each  of  the  fourteen  primary 
assemblies,  as  also  at  the  assembly  of  twenty-eight.  Such 
a  revolution  of  afiairs  had  never  been  known  at  Frankfort. 
A  body  of  shopmen  and  artisans,  of  professional  men  and  clergy- 
men, was  invited  to  decide  whether  the  town  should  endure 
more  indirect  taxation  ',  and  not  unnaturally  they  made  an  end 
of  such  time-honoured  patrician  finance. 

The  question  of  the  Jewish  disabilities  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  the  benerolent  intentions  of  the  Prince  were 
viewed  with  the  keenert  dislike  by  the  Senate  and  burghers  of 
Frankfort.  The  permission  given  to  the  Jews  in  1806,  to  walk 
in  the  public  promenades  and  to  frequent  the  coffee-houses,  was 
r^arded  with  extrane  disfavour,  and  a  letter  from  the  Prince- 
Primate  to  a  French  Jew  named  Singer,  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  a  coffee-house  on  the  ground  of  his  Hebrew  extraction, 
created  a  widespread  feeling  of  unrest  The  Senate,  which  was 
still,  despite  the  Dalbergian  reforms,  saturated  with  the  old 
patrician  M^ntiment,  led  the  anti-Semite  movement.  Owing  to 
the  burning  of  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  quarter  in  1796,  during 
the  bombardment  of  Kleber,  some  of  the  Jews  had  been  received 
into  the  Christian  ptutions  of  the  town.  These  it  was  now  the 
desire  of  the  Senate  to  confine  again  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ghetto.  The  murrJMnts  and  traden  of  FVankfort  had  con- 
structed their  oppressiTe  code  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of 
industrial  monopoly,  and  the  protectionist  will  be  inconsistent 

*  0»H  Rkttr:  ttm  UUmMU,  von  D.  G.  Knuner. 
'  Tha  tast  of  this  daerse  (Dee.  25,  1806)  caa  be  read  in  Wiakopp, 
Dtr  HkiMidU  BmJ,  U.  904-4. 

^Mhmi  sv  rtwit^^ti)  May  8,  18v7 !  J^fwint  mfw^firttf  Qirr.  rtl%  • 
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if  he  Uamet  them  for  defending  their  pecuniary  interests  •galnit 
the  dangerous  competition  of  an  astute  and  laborious  race. 
Tliey  represented  to  the  IVincc  that  any  enlargement  of  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  would  spell  the  complete  ruin  of  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  of  the  city. 

Influenced  by  these  representations,  Dalberg  and  his  Council 
prepared  an  ordinance  (November  SO,  1807X  the  provisions  of 
which  fall  far  short  of  the  enlightened  ideas  which  he  shared 
with  his  own  councillors,  and  with  the  best  Germans  of  his 
time.  The  Jews  were  again  to  be  restricted  to  a  special  quarter 
of  the  town ;  they  were  still  to  be  treated  as  foreigners,  whose 
rights  were  both  strictly  defined  and  only  conceded  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  considerable  yearly  tribute.  Numerous  branches  of 
trade  were  still  closed  to  them,  but  they  were  permitted  to 
acquire  land,  to  hold  mortgages,  and  to  sublet  to  Christians 
within  the  quarter  assigned  to  them.  Jewish  apprentices  could 
be  received  by  master- workmen,  and  brought  up  to  a  trade. 
Jew  children  could  attend  the  Frankfort  gymnasium.  The  Jew 
could  be  employed  as  a  farm  labourer,  though  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  acquire  agricultural  land,  and  consent  was  g^iven  to 
the  establishment  of  Jewish  factories  and  workshops,  provided 
that  none  but  Hebrew  labour  was  employed  in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  took  upon  itself  to  exercise 
the  strictest  and  most  jealous  supervision  over  the  Hebrew 
community.  The  appointment  of  the  Chief  llabbi  and  the  two 
sub- Rabbis  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  Prince;  the  Hebrew 
prayer  and  hymn  books  were  to  be  censured,  and  no  Hebrew 
marriage  could  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  I*rince''s 
commissioner.  The  consistory  of  the  Augustan  Confession 
(representing  the  religious  views  of  the  Frankfort  patricians) 
was  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  Hebrew  matrimonial  disputes. 
Jewish  schools  were  to  be  under  State  supervision,  the  instruction 
was  to  be  given  in  German,  nor  could  a  private  tutor  be  em- 
ployed without  special  leave  of  the  government '. 

This  ordinance  produced  a  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment 
among  the  Jews,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  rich  Jewish 
houses  thought  of  migrating  from  the  town.     The  proposal 

*  Aimie  SUUtigkeit  vmd  Sehulzordnung  der  Judeiuchafl  xu  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1807  ;  M'inkopp,  iv.  303-21. 
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that  the  Ghetto  should  be  built  up  a^n  was  regarded  with 
peculiar  repulsion,  not  ihared  however  bj  Goethe,  who  was 
a  Frankfort  borgher,  and  regarded  the  ordinance  with  mariced 
approval  *. 

The  complexity  of  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  gradually 
entered  the  mind  of  the  dderly  prelate.  He  was  confronted 
with  a  strong  patrician  opposition  in  Frankfort  which  he  had 
not  the  requisite  force  to  overcome.  French  troops  were 
quartered  upon  him,  and  loud  were  the  complaints  of  their 
ezoesns  and  lack  of  discipline.  The  representatives  of  the 
FVendi  Empire  in  Frankfort,  General  Hedounllc  and  M.  Bachcr, 
were  continually  urging  him  to  a  root  and  branch  reform  of  his 
State,  but  save  in  AschafTenboiig  and  in  Wetzlar  reform  was 
opposed.  Dalberg  knew  that  Bavaria  was  pleading  for  Ratisbon, 
and  he  felt  that  her  plea  would  be  successful.  In  an  access  of 
discouragement  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  ask  him  to  organize 
the  primatial  State.  It  was  the  £mperor''s  property,  *  «a  propriety.'' 
When  once  an  order  was  established,  the  Primate^s  zeal  would, 
he  believed,  be  sofident  to  maintain  it.  *  But,**  concluded  the 
letter  with  naivete  and  truth,  *  Heaven  has  not  given  me  that 
energetic  genius  which  creates  a  new  and  better  order  of 
things  V 

Notwithstanding  this  appeal  no  constitution  came  from  Paris. 
In  October  the  EmpertM'  passed  through  the  town  *with  the 
greatest  cderity,^  speaking  a  few  words  with  the  Prince  at  the 
post-house  '.  His  thoughts  were  doubtless  of  Erfurt  and  Spain, 
and  with  sodi  problems  in  the  air  the  organiiation  of  the 
primatial  State  might  well  be  left  to  a  moment  of  greater  leisareu 

But  in  the  spring  of  1810  the  internal  affiurs  of  Germany 
again  engaged  tiie  attention  of  Napoleon.  Austria  had  been 
beaten  at  Wagiam  in  1809,  and  was  compelled  to  accept 
a  humiliating  peace.  There  was  no  immediate  prospect  that  she 
would  again  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  allied,  or  rather 
the  sabject,  kings  of  the  Rheninh  Confederation  were  eiititknl 
to  receive  tome  territorial  benefits  and  rectifioatioos  of  frontier, 

*  Dannstaedter,  Am  ata$tkttmtlkum  Frmml^fiiH,  268. 
'  Dalberf  to  Napoleon,  Jons  M,  180B  ;  Apirm  4frm§hm,  Otrr.  PoL  : 
1,734. 

liifliiiiHSiiij.TTil   15,1806;  ifaU. 
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and  as  Champagny  reminded  his  mazier,  455,000  German  souls 
and  18,999  square  miles  of  German  Koil  remained  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  government  ^  As  the  Court  of  Bavaria  clamoured 
for  IlaiiHlxm,  Home  compensation  would  have  to  be  found  for 
the  Prince- Primate.  In  a  treaty  signed  February  16,  1810,  at 
Paris,  between  Dalbcrg  and  the  French  Empire,  the  former  was 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  Ilatisbon  by  the  Principalities  of 
Hanau  and  Fulda,  and  his  dominion  so  fonncd  was  in  future  to 
be  styled  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Frankfort.  The  new  grand- 
duchy  contained  about  100  square  miles  and  some  800,000  in- 
habitants. Save  for  the  enclave  of  Wetzlar,  it  was  geographic- 
ally continuous,  but  so  curiously  shaped  that  the  meun  roads 
connecting  Hanau  with  Fulda  and  Aschaffenburg  respectively 
necessarily  passed  through  the  dominions  of  other  sovereigns. 
The  populations,  swept  so  suddenly  into  a  common  {>olitical  net, 
differed  widely  in  temperament  and  tradition.  Fulda  was 
Catholic  and  of  a  rigid  antique  type.  The  men  of  Ilanau  were 
*  reformed."  The  proud  burghers  of  Frankfort  looked  down  with 
disdain  upon  the  ignorant  Catholic  peasantry  of  Aschaffenburg. 
The  divergences,  the  hostilities,  the  distrusts,  the  suspicions, 
were  curiously  strong.  Yet  the  woodsmen  of  the  Spessart,  the 
market-gardeners  of  the  Main  valley,  the  ploughmen  and  herds- 
men of  the  Rhone,  would  all  meet  at  times  in  the  market-square 
at  Frankfort,  and  chaffer  their  wares  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Rdmer,  the  symbol  of  a  dim  and  vanished  unity. 

In  the  mere  matter  of  acres  the  Prince-Primate  was  a  gainer 
by  the  recent  changes.  But  there  were  certain  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant features  in  the  bargain  to  which  he  had  affixed  his 
signature.  He  had  to  provide  an  endowment  for  the  Dukes  of 
Eckmiihl  and  Wagram  from  his  share  of  the  Rhenish  tolls,  and 
4,200  men  for  the  army  of  the  Confederation  ;  the  Emperor  re- 
served for  his  own  use  domains  in  Fulda  and  Hanau  to  the  value 
of  600,000  francs,  while  the  remainder  of  the  domainial  rents  in 
these  principalities  were  to  go  to  the  creditors  of  the  Rhenish 
tolls.  Again,  France  took  the  opportunity  of  shifting  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Frankfort  her  share  of  the 
debts  of  the  Electorate  of  Mainz,  while  finally  it  was  provided 
that  upon  the  decease  of  the  reigning  Grand-Duke,  his  princi- 
*  Affaire*  Hrangeru,  Corr.  PoL  :  AUemagne,  738. 
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pality  was  to  lapse  to  the  King^s  stepson,  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  An  additional  article  stipulated  that  the 
Code  Napol^n  and  the  organic  laws  of  the  F^iench  administrati^'e 
r^nie  should  be  instantly  put  into  operation  in  the  grand- 
duchy. 

The  nominaticMi  of  Prince  Eugene  to  the  auooession  of  the 
grand-dudiy  was  doubtless  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  the  city 
of  Frankfort.  It  will  be  remeinberetl  that  four  years  before, 
Dalberg  in  an  access  of  prudence  and  servility  had  nominated 
the  Emperor^i  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch,  as  his  coadjutor  and 
political  wicccMor.  But  although  the  prospect  of  a  Fesch 
domination  in  Frankfort  might  have  been  acceptable  to  Napoleon 
in  1806,  it  was  &r  otherwise  in  1810.  In  the  quarrel  which 
had  arisen  betweeu  Ni^leon  and  the  Papacy,  Fesch  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  the  Emperor,  having 
already  annexed  the  Papal  States,  discovered  a  conviction  that 
the  temporal  rule  of  spiritual  persons  was  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  While  he  punished  the  ingratitude  and 
independence  of  his  uncle.  Napoleon  determined  to  reward  the 
loyalty  of  his  stepson.  If  the  Emperor^s  marriage  with  Marie 
Louise  was  productive  of  an  heir,  it  might  be  well  that  the  boy 
should  be  entitled  King  of  Rome,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  should  be  entrusted  to  his  rule.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  neoenary  to  provide  a  solace  for  Eugene, 
and  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Frankfort  would  give  to  the  husband 
of  a  Bavarian  princess  a  commanding  position  in  Germany.  In 
any  case,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  feel 
that  the  Beauhamais  dynasty  was  not  destined  to  reign  per- 
manently in  Milan. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  conjectured  that  Ni^wleon  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  burghers  of  Frankfort. 
The  main  object  of  the  Emperor'*8  care  in  1810  was  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  continental  blockade.  Not  a  yard 
of  En^ish  cloth  or  a  bale  of  Fjiglish  wool  was  to  find  a  market 
on  the  continent  The  city  of  Fhmkfort,  though  for  four 
years  it  bad  been  lubject  to  Dalbeig,  still  mmiml  the  linea- 
ments of  its  andent  constitution,  and  its  buighm  were  guilty 
of  the  unpardonable  sin.  They  bought  and  were  so^iected  of 
buying  English  warts.     The  pmrtntion  or  dttictioB  of  to 
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heinous  an  offence  could  most  easily  be  effected  in  a  Gallicized 
province. 

In  this  miniature  State  nothing  was  suggestive  of  pennanenoe. 
It  was  to  be  governed  by  an  elderly  prelate ;  it  was  to  go  upon 
his  death  to  a  stranger ;  its  finances  were  crippled  in  order  that 
Frenchmen  might  be  spared  taxation;  it  was  subjected  to 
specified  military  burdens  as  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine ;  it  was  made  up  of  a  concourse  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous parts,  two  imperial  towns,  a  lay  principality,  two  spiritual 
territories,  and  several  counties  and  knightly  possessions ;  and 
it  was  devoid  of  a  natural  frontier.  Finally,  it  was  not  even 
under  the  complete  control  of  its  nominal  ruler,  for  the  director 
of  the  imperial  domains,  Gentili,  exercised  an  tmperium  m 
impcrioy  and  exasperated  the  manager  of  the  grand-ducal 
finance  by  his  exorbitant  pretensions. 

Six  months  after  the  formation  of  the  grand-duchy,  the 
Prince-Primate  offered  to  make  the  French  resident  at  Frankfort 
his  principal  minister,  with  a  right  of  inspecting  all  the  branches 
of  the  administration.  If  Bacher  was  instructed  to  decline,  it 
was  because  France  was  already  completely  mistress  of  the 
situation.  *  The  Grand-Duke,'  wrote  Hedouville  to  Champagny 
on  December  15,  1810,  *ha8  kindly  permitted  that  henceforth 
all  the  acts  of  his  government  shall  be  communicated  to  me 
before  being  published,  so  that  I  may  transmit  them  to  your 
Excellency  before  you  are  informed  of  them  by  the  Gazettes."" 
^^^^ile  the  French  resident  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Prince- 
IVimate,  the  French  army  awed  his  subjects.  In  October  and 
November  1810,  a  military  commission  sat  in  Frankfort  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  and  burning  English  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise. The  Grand-Duke  wrote  personally  to  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  merchants  to  urge  them  to  comply  with 
the  imperial  decree  S  and  goods  to  the  value  of  865,000  francs 
were  publicly  burnt  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort.  *  The  domi- 
ciliary' visits,'  says  a  French  witness,  *  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  not  only  among  traders  and  merchants,  but 
also  in  private  houses  V  *nd,  to  add  to  the  indignity,  the  bonfires 

•  A.  F.  iv.  1664. 

'  Bacher  to  Champagny,  Nov.  1,  1810 ;  Affairtt  6trangirt$,  Corr.  Pol. : 
AUemagne,738. 
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were  lit  to  the  stmins  of  the  military  band.  The  same  aoeoes 
of  waiiton  (Ii-stnut  ion  were  enacted  all  over  the  duchy.  Gr«iera] 
Molitor's  n-MJirilus  in  F^ilda  extended  even  to  the  country 
u'ea,  aiul  n->ulti.ii  in  seizures  valued  at  440,000  francs;  and 
:!  (general  Friaiit's  holocaust  of  colonial  wares  at  Hanau  only 
amounted  to  half  this  sum,  it  was  none  the  less  viewed  with  the 
greatest  repugnance  K 

Meanwhile  the  army  bead  quarters  at  Frankfort  was  costing 
the  ritiaens  80,000  francs  daily,  without  counting  the  expenses 
of  the  great  train  of  artillery  which  was  voyaging  through  the 
duchy  from  Magdebtug*.  ♦TTie  merchants  of  this  city,'  wrote 
HtViouville,  *are  sufficiently  prudent  to  allow  us  to  hear  groans 
ratlier  than  munnurs  ^.'  It  was,  then,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
audible  groans  and  suppressed  murmurs,  that  the  new  civil 
machinery  of  the  grand-duchy  was  to  be  set  working. 

By  the  wish  of  the  IVince-Primate,  the  constitution  was 
drawn  up  upon  the  model  provided  by  Westphalia.  The 
separate  provincial  and  municipal  constitutions  were  abolished, 
and  the  duchy  received  with  some  delays  and  much  dislike  the 
boon  of  legal,  administrative,  and  fiscal  unity  *.  The  privil^es 
"f  the  nobility  sufTered  the  same  fete  as  the  municipal  in- 
lepoidence  of  the  capitiil,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  all  men 
should  be  equal  before  the  law.  But  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
was  not  equally  aisured,  for  although  toleration  was  extended 
to  the  reoogniaed  forms  of  worship,  there  was  no  guarantee  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  for  the  freedom  of  public  meeting,  or 
for  freedom  of  speech.  On  October  10,  1810,  the  Prince- 
Primate,  at  the  desire  of  Napoleon,  ordered  the  cessation  of 
all  the  political  newspapers  in  the  grand-duchy.  In  future 
'  here  was  to  be  but  omt  official  orgui,  the  editor  of  which  was 

*  A.  F.  \r.  1664. 

*  Beast  to  Feltre,  Aof .  22, 1810 ;  A.  F.  W.  16fia 

*  H^dovrllla  to  Champaynj,  Nov.  18,  1810 ;  4fUrm  0im^hu,  0$rr. 
Pol. :  AMmMgrnt,  741. 

*  It  WM  not  till  Maieh  1811  that  a  ecotnl  Bartaa  of  FlnaDoe  was 
ttsMiriisil  at  Fkankfort.    Until  th«n  ssparato  ftnanetal  sjstams  ezislad 

;*r  AsdMinWrf ,  Hanaa,  Krsnkfort,  and  Pnlda.  '  It  is  oridcot,'  writ« 
itMher.Jaa.  17, 1811,' that  the  dothrooodaristoeraey  seeks  to  perpotoate 
>t«elf  under  the  veil  of  nTstory  with  wUeh  all  the  itytratitms  flf  Jnenot 
^^sn  womtttf  eoveioped*    J^0kh9$  MiWHgHfwtf  Chir.  ^tL  t  iUbeM^piMf  741> 
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to  be  named  by  the  Minister  of  Police  *.  The  prccftution  was 
saperfluouft,  for  the  servile  and  arid  joumalitim  of  the  ducliv 
had  been  for  the  last  four  yean  steadily  losing  its  readers  under 
the  petrifying  censure  of  the  French  resident.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  conscription  was  part  of  the  fundamentAl  law  of  the 
new  State,  but  though  this  might  have  Ixfn  anticipated,  a 
Primatial  decree  making  the  obligation  retroactive  came  as  an  un- 
pleasant 8uq)rise  '.  The  new  fiscal  system  of  the  duchy  was  strictly 
drawn  up  on  the  French  model  by  M.  de  Bilderl)eck, '  the  director 
of  the  domains  in  the  service  of  France/  and  the  stamp  and 
r^;i8tration  tax  were  unpopular  novelties.  *  In  general,'  says 
Hcklouville,  *  men  have  great  difficulty  in  renouncing  their 
ancient  privileges  to  subject  themselves  to  the  French  r^me  '.' 
Under  these  circumstances  nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
the  readiness  with  which  Germans  accepted  posts  in  a  govern- 
ment avowedly  formed  upon  the  French  model,  and  in  the 
interests  of  a  French  neighbour.  Dalberg  was  able  to  com- 
mand the  best  abilities  and  the  most  respectable  names  of  the 
grand-duchy,  and  the  new  machinery  supplied  a  stimulant  to 
the  torpid  wits  of  an  incurious  population.  The  debates  of 
the  Council  of  State  which  sat  in  the  Electoral  chamber  of  the 
Riimer  often  resolved  themselves  into  a  lively  conflict  between 
the  conservative  councillors  of  Frankfort  and  Hanau,  and  the 
more  enlightened  bureaucrats  from  the  old  Electorate  of  Mainz. 
*  The  great  battles  of  the  time,'  says  Darmstaedter,  *  the 
opposition  between  industrial  compulsion  and  industrial  freedom, 
between  French  and  German  law,  between  bureaucratic  r^ula- 
tion  and  self-government,  were  here  fought  out  in  detail  in  the 
quiet  chamber  of  the  old  Rathaus*.'  The  Primate  and  the 
ministers,  however,  assisted  by  the  powerful  argument  supplied 
by  the  French  garrison,  were  able  to  prevail  against  the  forces 
of  reaction.  The  trade-guilds  were  abolished,  the  duchy 
divided  into  four  departments,  and  the  leading  principles  of 

*  Salomon,  Gttehiehte  de*  deuUdUm  ZMtmgtwetetu,  111  ff. 

*  Fenelon  to  Champagny,  Feb.  26, 1811  ;  Affnru  Hrangire$,  Cmrr.  Pol. : 
AUemagne,  742. 

*  Schwebel  to  Champagny,  Feb.  27, 1811  ;  Affaire*  Hranghret,  Oorr.  Pol.  : 
AUemagne,  742.  Hedouville  to  Champagny,  April  2  and  May  17,  1811  ; 
ibid.  743.  *  Darmstaedter,  08. 
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French  miniinistration — the  division  of  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial powers,  and  the  ooooentration  of  executive  power  in 
the  huxls  of  a  tingle  penon — were  adopted,  to  the  great 
expedition  of  affairs  ^ 

In  the  matter  of  legislation  the  Westphalian  precedent  was 
Allowed,  and  it  was  arranged  in  the  constitution  that  a 
representative  assembly  was  to  be  summoned,  to  consider  pro- 
jects of  laws  submitted  by  the  Council  of  State,  to  receive  the 
yearly  budget,  and  to  consent  to  taxation^.  The  electors  to 
this  body  were  to  be  named  by  the  sovereign  for  life.  In  every 
department  these  electors  would  form  an  electoral  collie, 
composed,  two-thirds  of  wealthy  proprietors,  one-sixth  of  the 
richest  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  one-sixth  of  men 
distinguished  in  science  and  art.  Each  of  the  four  electoral 
colleges  so  constituted  was  required  to  choose  three  proprietors, 
one  merdiant  or  manufacturer,  and  one  savant  to  represent 
it  in  the  Assembly.  On  October  8,  1810,  the  members  of  the 
ooUqpes  met  in  the  capitals  of  their  respective  departments. 
Tlieir  work  was  done  with  despatch,  and  on  October  15  the 
first  and  only  parliament  of  the  grand-duchy  was  opened  in 
Hanau,  which  had  been  selected  for  the  purpose  on  account  of 
its  central  position. 

To  the  genial  despot  of  Frankfort  the  meeting  of  the  States 
afforded  the  harmless  luxury  of  a  liberal  demonstration.  Three 
projects  of  law  were  submitted,  discussed  in  committee,  and 
passed  without  a  single  black  ball.  On  October  26  the  Assembly 
dispened,  after  a  session  which  had  lasted  eleven  days.  Nor 
was  it  ever  again  odlected  together. 

The  introduction  of  the  French  system  of  local  government 
was  attended  with  some  benefits.  While  the  prefects  of  Hanau, 
Fulda,  and  Asehafienborg  were  men  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished thwiiiBlfes  hi  the  govemment  of  those  provinces,  the 
important  prefecture  of  FVankfort  was  confided  to  an  oi- 
lightened  aristocrat.  Max  von  Gilnderode,  who  bad  held  ad- 
ministrative posts  in  several  small  principalities,  and  was  now 

'  The  fhioUers  of  lbs  four  departments  fSsllow  ths  irrsfolar  lines  of  the 
older  territories,  ss  Is  shown  In  the  n^ 

'  Tbedrsftiiyof  tlieOifsiiliiiliiii|iiiiif,Aiy.  16, 1810,  Is dsilwthre.  It 
■Mvsl J  stales  that  BO  fstUas  «SB  W  bvisd  wUhoat  ooMSQt  of  ths  AsssmUj. 
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pNpimd  to  addreas  himself  with  seal  to  the  many  problent 
of  municipal  government  in  Frankfort.  It  is  true  that  the 
d^Mutmental  councils  were  in  the  first  instance  nominated  by 
the  Prince-Primate,  but  they  were  none  the  less  capable  of 
performing  a  useful  r61e  by  ventilating  local  grievanoes  and 
•uggesting  local  remedies.  'The  memoirs  of  the  three  depart- 
mental councils  of  Aschaffenburg,  Fulda,  and  Hanau,'  says 
M.  Darmstaedter,  *  remind  the  reader  of  the  cahters  of  1789.'' 
Hie  council  of  Aschaffcnburg  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
labour  services,  the  subdivision  of  the  Almend,  and  freedom  for 
the  com  trade.  The  men  of  Hanau  and  Fulda  wish  that  more 
waste  land  might  be  reclaimed,  more  fallow  brought  under 
cultivation,  that  some  system  of  insurance  against  hailstorm 
and  cattle  disease  might  be  started,  that  measures  might  be 
taken  against  Hebrew  usurj'.  Fulda  is  very  Catholic.  It  prays 
for  moral  legislation  against  brandy,  dancing,  gambling  in 
foreign  lotteries.  The  AschafTenburgers  wish  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  land-tax,  the  men  of  Fulda  for  the  abolition  of  the 
property-tax;  the  men  of  Hanau  complained,  as  well  they 
might,  of  military  burdens.  But  on  the  whole,  in  these  three 
departments  it  is  the  local,  the  agrarian  questions  which 
interest.     For  high  politics  the  councils  have  little  taste'. 

A  bolder  spirit,  however,  animated  the  council  of  Frankfort. 
With  narrow  municipal  jealousy  they  complained  that  so  many 
places  had  been  given  to  *  foreigners.'  Being  men  of  substance 
themselves,  they  desired  to  substitute  indirect  taxes  for  the 
property-tax,  seeing  that  the  indirect  taxes  would  fall  upon 
the  poor.  They  complained  that  the  police  was  too  numerous, 
the  project  of  school  reform  too  costly,  and  that  a  unversity 
(which  had  been  proposed)  would  not  be  suitable  in  a  city  of 
commerce.  They  denounced  the  harshness  of  the  conscription, 
and  the  unequal  incidence  of  the  burden  of  billeting.  It  was 
remarked,  not  without  irony,  that  in  spite  of  the  express  terms 
of  the  constitution,  laws  were  frequently  published  in  the 
government  organ  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates,  and 
finally,  a  wish  was  expressed  that  this  Ixxly  might  be  convoked, 
and  that  no  new  laws  or  burdens  might  be  imposed  upon  the 
duchy  without  its  consent.  These  frank  and  selfish  criticisms 
*  Darmataedter,  113. 
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nettled  the  philanthropic  autocrat  of  the  grand-duchy,  and 
the  prefect  and  two  coundllon  were  tumrooned  to  receive  a 
rebuke  from  his  Upt'.  Hie  departmental  council  of  Frank- 
fort had  Mud  its  say,  nor  was  it  ever  again  summoned,  and 
though  the  councils  of  Hanau  and  A-schaffenburg  once  met 
in  1813,  it  was  only  to  distribute  military  burdens.  And  so  the 
government  of  the  grand-duchy  became  an  undiluted  bureaucracy. 

in  the  villages  we  suspect  that  the  change  was  of  the 
slightest  lustiiutkme  are  unlike  machines.  They  depend  very 
much  upon  the  men  who  work  them.  Now  the  men  who 
worked  the  new  French  institutions  in  the  villages  of  the 
grand-duchy  were  the  same  solid,  phle^^matic  Teutons  who  had 
worked  the  old  German  institutions,  the  quaint  archaic  pro- 
ducts from  which  Jacob  Grimm  has  distilled  poetry.  A  grand- 
ducal  ordinance  of  November  19,  1810,  pronoimced  that  in 
all  the  rural  communities  and  smaller  towns,  the  old  officials 
diould  continue  to  act.  The  Stadtrath  and  Dorfgericht  became 
the  municipal  council ;  the  burgomasters  and  Schulifuisten 
were  christ«ied  mayors,  and  were  permitted  to  walk  about  in 
red  and  white  scarves.  It  was  the  old  caste  in  a  new  play — 
a  play  which  none  of  the  actors  understood,  and  few  were 
aealous  to  learn.  Tlie  performance  was  slovenly  and  listless; 
there  were  kmg  pauses  for  the  prompter,  and  when  the  curtain 
fell,  little  had  been  acted  and  less  learnt,  and  all  that  the 
players  remembered  was  that  the  geeiuitse  were  puzzling,  and 
the  pieee  too  itimulating  for  their  taste. 

In  the  realm  of  law  there  was  a  revolution.  On  September 
15,  1809,  the  Grsnd-Duke  annoanced  that  the  Civil  Code 
would  be  introdooed  on  Blay  1,  1810.  The  family  council 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  recommended  as  beneficial 
iniftitutions  *  to  secure  the  property  of  families,  and  to  lernea 
the  noxious  quality  of  litigation  by  reasonable  arbitnitioii.* 
The  grand-dudiy  had  neither  justices  of  the  peace  nor  notaries, 
ushers  nor  proctors.  It  had,  on  the  oootimry,  fiefr  and  entails. 
An  ordinance  of  July  Sfi,  1810,  thersfiire  detormined  that  the 
French  Civil  Code  should  be  regarded  as  the  common  dvic  law 
book  fhm  January  1,  1811,  though  local  custom  and  precedent 

*  IWjr  wars,  however,  islestaintly  Invits4  te 
lie. 
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was  still  to  be  respected  wherever  the  French  law  shed  no  certain 
light 

Civil  nuuriage  was  introduced,  and  the  keeping  of  the  civic 
registers  entrusted  to  lay  persons.  Marriages,  however,  were 
not  to  be  concluded  before  a  competent  pricHi  or  pa«tor  had 
testified  that  no  ecdesiastical  obstacle  stmxl  in  the  way ;  nor 
could  a  divorce  be  pronounced  save  with  the  testimony  of 
an  authorized  ecclesiastic.  In  this  way  DallxTg  harmonized  his 
duties  as  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church,  his  sensibility  as  an 
enlightened  reformer,  and  his  timidity  as  a  member  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation. 

Von  Mulzer,  one  of  the  Frankfort  councillors,  defSended  the 
introduction  of  this  foreign  law,  saying  that  in  truth  it  was  leas 
foreign  than  the  Corpus  Juris,  and  contained  within  it  many 
Grerman  formulae.  His  contention  was  probably  correct.  In 
any  case,  the  emendations  which  the  c*ouncillors  of  the  grand- 
duchy  thought  fit  to  propose  are  not  very  numerous  or  im- 
portant, and  the  Civil  Code  found  general  acceptance. 

The  improvement  of  the  penal  law  was  yet  more  important, 
for  the  country  was  still  governed  by  the  barbarous  Carolina, 
although  it  had  ceased  to  put  its  worst  provisions  into  practice. 
The  consequence  of  having  a  penal  law  which  is  too  severe  for 
the  times  is  that  the  administration  of  the  law  is  not  severe 
enough,  and  it  was  to  meet  this  need  that  the  French  Penal  Code 
was  adopted  in  the  grand-duchy  ^ 

In  the  first  four  years  of  the  Prince-Primate's  rule  (1806-1  OX 
great  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  judicial  organiza- 
tion of  Frankfort.  The  substitution  of  one  system  for  many 
systems,  the  severance  of  justice  from  atiministration,  a  stricter 
definition  of  the  competence  of  the  courts  and  of  the  course  of 
appeals,  were  acknowledged  benefits.  Litigatiim  was  made  more 
expeditious  and  less  costly,  and  we  are  told  that  cases  which  in 
former  times  would  have  lasted  a  year  were  now  settled  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  But  there  was  still  privilege  ;  there  was 
still  an  aristocratic  organization.  The  nobles  must  be  judged 
by  noble  Schofferu,  and  the  Houses  of  Frauenstein  and  Lim- 
burg  had  the  perpetual  right  to  two  places  on  the  judicial 
bench   which    tried  civil  cases    in   the    second    instance,  and 

>  Feb.  19, 1812. 
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•at  as  a  court  of  fint  iiwtanrft  over  privileged  penoiu  and 
criminals. 

When  the  grand -duchy  was  eetabliahed  in  1810  further 
changes  were  introduced.  A  Ministry  of  Justice  was  created, 
and  the  Council  of  State  assumed  the  additional  duties  of  a 
court  of  oassatioii.  It  was  not,  however,  till  January  1,  181S, 
that  the  system  of  judicial  organization  was  reformed  in 
all  its  blanches,  and  adjusted  to  the  French  model.  Then  all 
privilege  was  swept  away,  and,  save  for  tlie  spiritual  junsdiction 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  status  of  persons  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  afliact  the  oompositioo  of  the  law  courts.  While  two 
courts  of  appeal  were  established  at  Frankfort  and  Aschaffen- 
burg  re^Mctively,  each  consisting  of  a  president  and  six  judges, 
in  the  four  departmental  ci^itals  and  in  Wetzlar  the  existing 
courts  were  continued  as  courts  of  first  instance.  By  a  wise 
economy  the  functi<Mis  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  were  combined 
with  those  of  the  district  mayor.  But  some  judicial  powers  still 
remained  to  the  aristocracy,  for  a  clause  in  the  act  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation  presened  to  the  lords  *  basse  et  mo^emm 
jurisdiction  en  wuUiires  civiles  et  cnmAndies^  and  this  was  exer- 
cised in  two  degrees,  roughly  corresponding  to  the  petty  and 
quart«;r  sessions  of  our  justices  of  the  peace. 

A  battle  arose  over  procedure.  While  Se^^,  a  typical  Roman 
jurist  of  the  German  Reichsstadt,  wished  to  import  only  so  much 
of  the  Frendi  procedure  as  was  necessitated  by  the  terms  of  the 
Civil  Code,  theGrand-Duke,  more  expansive  and  receptive,  pleaded 
for  the  orality  and  publicity  of  the  new  French  law,  '  Publicity,' 
be  said,  *  is  the  palladium  of  truth  and  justice.  The  English, 
who  are  of  German  origin,  are  still  true  to  this  principle."  But 
though  the  lineage  of  written  procedure  was  Roman  rather 
than  Teutonic,  Dalbctg,  (ailing  to  convince  his  Council,  was 
compelled  to  assent  to  a  compromise.  The  procedure  of  the 
grand-ducal  law  court  remained  for  the  most  part  written, 
secret,  inyusitorial;  but  in  criminal  cases  there  was  (1)  a 
public  esmlnation  ( K<i  mthmung)  of  the  aocosed  after  the 
instruction,  and  (S)  a  second  public  examinaticm  in  which  the 
accused,  his  coonsd,  and  the  prosecutioo  were  heard,  but  no 
witnesses.  The  Grrand-Duke  pleaded  for  the  jury,  reminding 
his  Council  of  the  (^  German  sqoMim;   but  here  again  he 
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was  defeated  by  the  stubborn  oonaenratinn  of  the  Frankfort 
jurists. 

NevertheleAS,  there  were  some  marked  improvements.  Torttur 
was  abolished ;  the  courts  were  instructed  to  form  a  free  judge- 
ment upon  the  total  moral  impression  left  upon  their  minds  by 
the  evidence  ;  ami  by  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  of  refiTring 
points  of  law  to  university  faculties,  a  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility  was  given  to  the  bench,  and  a  vast  economj  e^cted  in 
time  and  trouble '. 

Unity,  swiftness,  definition,  equality  before  the  law,  improved 
procedure,  the  elimination  of  archaic  barbarism,  these  were  the 
advantages  of  the  new  nystem.  The  peasant  might  complain 
that  he  had  to  walk  further  to  get  his  justice,  but  the  justice 
was  better  when  he  got  it.  Nevertheless,  in  the  capital,  where 
the  Roman  jurists  had  so  firm  a  footing,  these  new  ways  were 
from  the  first  suspect,  and  the  Civil  Code,  the  Penal  Code,  and 
the  Code  of  Procedure  were  abolished  in  1814,  as  soon  as  the 
power  of  Napoleon  was  broken.  But  the  organization  of  the 
courts  was  left  practically  unchanged. 

It  would  appear  that  the  educational  policy  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  was  marked  by  a  considerable  measure  of  zeal,  modera- 
tion, and  enlightenment.  A  general  curator  of  public  instruction 
was  appointed  to  supervise  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  duchy.  In  each  department  the  prefect  was  assisted  by 
a  committee  of  inspectors,  partly  clerical  and  drawn  from  all 
the  confessions,  and  partly  lay.  This  committee  recommended 
schoolmasters  to  the  curator,  examined  candidates  for  the  post 
of  teacher,  saw  that  the  programmes  were  properly  carried  out, 
and  administered  the  funds  allocated  to  educational  purposes. 
The  delicate  question  of  denominational  instruction  was  solved 
by  a  compromise.  While  the  primary  schools  remained,  as  they 
had  always  been,  denominational,  their  course  of  studies  was 
prescribed  and  their  teaching  controlled  by  the  State.  The 
religious  instruction  given  in  these  schools  was  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  parish  priest,  but  he  was  bound  to  report 
twice  a  year  to  the  educational  committee.      For  the  secular 

*  Schroder  (LehHmch  der  deuUcken  ReckUgetekiekte,  812)  describes  the 
*Aktem}er»endung,'  a  useful  practice  when  courts  were  weak  and  ignorant, 
and  only  abolished  in  the  smaller  German  States  in  1879. 
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inatmction  the  major  of  the  district  or  commune  was  primarily 
raqpontable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secondary  sdiools  were 
entirdy  dirested  of  a  denominational  diaracter,  and  it  was 
ammged  that  rdigioos  instruction  should  be  given  simul* 
taneoualy  to  members  of  all  the  confessions. 

The  oommnnee  were  compelled  to  keep  Uieir  schools  in  re* 
pair,  for  which  purpose  they  were  permitted  to  raise  a  school 
rate,  and  empowered  to  receive  a  grant  in  aid  charged  upon  the 
■tamp-tax.  Private  sdiools  could  only  be  started  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  government,  and  were  placed  under  government 
•opervinoii.  The  Prince-Primate,  however,  was  not  exempt 
finom  one  of  the  dominant  foibles  of  his  German  contemporaries, 
and,  having  a  little  State  of  his  own,  attempted  to  stuff  it  at 
once  with  all  the  educational  apparatus.  So  a  law-school  was 
established  at  Wetzlar  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  grand- 
duchy  in  the  French  codes  and  their  German  offshoots,  and  all 
intending  judges  were  warned  that  they  must  take  the  Wetxlar 
degree.  So,  too,  a  school  of  medicine  must  be  started  at  Frank- 
fort, a  sdiool  of  forestry  at  Aschaffenburg,  while  a  university 
containing  aone  aeventy  students  was  allowed  to  linger  on  at 
the  last-named  town — the  remnants  of  the  old  High  School  of 
Mains.  The  S3rstem  was  half  French,  half  German.  The  special 
sdiools  for  law,  medicine,  and  forestry  were  French ;  so,  too, 
was  the  curator  and  the  State  control.  But  the  schools  were 
not  barracks,  the  scholars  were  not  boarders,  and  there  was 
a  place  still  left  for  ecclesiastical  supervision. 

When  the  grand -duchy  was  estabUshed  in  1810  a  strong 
current  had  set  in  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disalnlities.  In 
the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  the  Jews,  as  we  have  seen,  were  pat 
upon  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with  the  Christians  in  1806, 
and  both  in  Baden  and  in  Bavaria  they  were  admitted  to  cine 
rights  in  the  ooone  of  1806  and  1809.  It  is  true  that  certain 
restrictions  upon  trade  and  settlement  were  imposed  upon  the 
Jews  by  Vreodi  Itgirl^t^**'*  in  1806,  owing  to  the  growing  evil 
of  Hebrew  umry  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and  there  was 
■ome  ground  for  the  advice  given  to  the  Prince-Primate  by  one 
of  his  cooDdlloiB,  Ebentdn,  that  in  view  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  rural  Jewi  in  F^da,  complele  and  univenal  equality  should 
not  be  indftfld  on.   But  the  Wertphalian  example  weighed  more 
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heavily  with  the  Prince-lVimate  than  the  counsels  of  Ebenteiii, 
which  might  »ecin  not  only  ungenerous  but  lacking  in  deference 
to  the  im{)crial  will ;  and  in  tlic  constitution  of  1810  it  was  laid 
down  that  all  inhabitant8  of  the  duchy,  whatever  their  creed, 
were  to  enjoy  wjual  rights.  The  Council  of  State,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  town  of  Frankfort,  decided  that  under  the 
terms  of  this  document  the  Jews  were  no  longer  foreigners,  but 
citizens  of  the  grand-duchy. 

The  epilogue  to  this  story  is  curiously  dishonourable.  There 
was  great  embarrassment  in  the  treasury,  mainly  owing  to  the 
financial  and  military  requirements  of  the  Protector  of  the 
Rhenish  League,  and  Dalbcrg  saw  the  glitter  of  hope  in  the 
Hebrew  pocket  Although  his  constitution  and  his  Council 
had  proclaimed  the  Jews  to  be  already  citizens,  he  determined 
to  make  them  buy  their  civic  rights.  It  had  been  the  custom 
for  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  return  for 
the  protection  of  the  city.  At  twenty  years'  purchase  this 
sum  would  amount  to  440,000  gulden,  and  it  was  intimated 
to  the  Jews  that  this  was  to  be  the  price  of  their  freedom. 
After  a  year'*8  haggling  the  bill  was  paid,  and  on  December  28, 
1811,  the  government  Gazette  announced  that  the  Frankfort 
Jews  were  now  entitknl  to  the  s<iine  civic  rights  a.s  the  Christian 
burghers  '. 

If  the  members  of  the  grand-duchy  had  been  asked  in  1814 
to  summarize  their  experiences  of  the  Napoleonic  period,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  been  described  both  as 
an  uncomfortable  and  a  discomforting  age.  The  lawyers  of  the 
Kammergericht  of  Wetzlar  would  have  complained  of  an  occupa- 
tion gone,  of  a  complicated  and  gainful  science  rendered  suddenly 
obsolete.  The  city  of  Frankfort  would  have  r^retted  the 
revolution  which  first  deprived  it  of  its  special  privilege  as 
the  coronation  place  of  emperors,  and  then  of  its  jealously 
guarded  autonomy.  Serfdom  indeed  had  been  abolished,  but 
in  the  south-western  States  of  Germany  serfdom  amounted  to 
little  more  than  a  restriction  upon  mobility,  which  could 
almost  always  be  removed  by  the  payment  of  the  manumission  fee; 
and  though  the  peasants  were  freed  from  feudal  dues  and  corviesy 

*  The  Jews  in  the  Fulds  department  paid  60,000  gulden,  those  in 
the  Aschaffenburg  department  36,000  gulden  for  their  civic  rights. 
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they  had  been  made  liable  to  a  new  tlareiy  in  the  shape  of 
military  oonacription.  The  memory  of  domiciliary  visits  in 
search  of  colonial  wares,  of  wanton  conflagrations,  of  a  crushing 
burden  of  taxation,  of  bankruptcy  only  avoided  by  forced  loans 
and  the  tiroely  assistance  of  the  House  of  Rothschild,  would 
have  been  printed  indelibly  on  our  imaginary  catalogue.  No 
merchant  of  Frankfort  would  be  likely  to  foi^t  how  the  4  per 
cent,  bcmdi,  which  in  1804  stood  at  99,  sank  to  54  in  1812. 
No  taaqpayer  forgot  the  stamp  and  r^stration  tax.  llie 
penakmerB  and  salaried  officials  of  Hanau  and  Fulda  had  good 
cause  to  remember  the  last  three  years  of  the  grand-duchy, 
for  they  did  not  receive  a  penny  of  their  pensions  or  salaries, 
ainoe  the  administrator  of  the  reserved  domains  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Emperor  the  fund  from  which  those  pensions 
or  salaries  should  have  been  paid.  For  the  men  of  the  Frank- 
fort regiment — and  in  all  nearly  7,000  were  raised  for  the 
wars — there  was  the  glory  and  excitement  of  the  camp,  and 
the  rdease  from  some  sordid  cares.  Fired  with  great  hopes, 
the  officers  of  the  second  battalion  marched  off*  to  the  Russian 
war,  dreaming  of  the  conquest  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
saying  to  themselves,  as  one  has  written  in  his  journal,  that 
*tbey  would  plant  the  eagle  of  Napoleon  on  the  limits  of  the 
world.''  But  of  that  force,  1,700  strong,  only  77  men  returned 
to  the  familiar  waters  of  the  Main,  and  the  two  battalions 
contributed  to  the  Peninsular  war  were  decimated  at  Vittoria 
and  at  the  Bidassoa  ^  The  sound  and  stir  of  armed  men,  the 
forced  biUetin^  the  requisitions  and  miscellaneous  plundering 
of  anniei  were  a  familiar,  nay,  they  were  a  constant  feature  of 
theae  timea.  The  villages  on  the  great  high-road  from  Frank- 
fort to  Fulda,  especially  those  which  were  r^;ular  halting- 
plaoe%  would  have  cause  to  remember  the  great  passing  of 
troops  before  and  after  the  Russian  campaign,  and  Uie  sliattcred 
multitude  which  streamed  back  frt>m  the  field  of  Leipiig. 
Upon  many  a  homely  calendar  theae  yean  muft  have  been 
inscribed  in  symbob  of  confbsioo  and  woe.  The  Emperor  with 
his  keen  instinct  knew  the  feeling,  and  his  passages  through 
the  grand-duchy  were  swift  and  furious.       His  last  visit  has 

*  Smnmy,  Ltt  AHmtnit  mu  Iw  d^/Vwifsiasr:  k  r^mmt  4$  Fmc 
fmi,nt,    lDaU,th«fnHiMeehyAunUMd6|«7»i 
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bem  deicribed  to  us  by  an  eye-witneas.  He  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  81,  1818,  after  Leipzig  had  been  lost,  and 
the  Bavarians  under  Wrede  had  gone  over  to  the  allies ;  and 
the  IVince- Primate,  having  discovered  that  *to  mstain  the 
system  of  the  concordat  at  this  juncture''  his  presence  was 
neces8ary  at  Constance,  had  bolted  from  the  sinking  ship. 
Staying  in  the  house  of  the  Bethmanns,  who  were  leading 
merchants  in  the  city.  Napoleon  spoke  some  kind  words  to 
a  trembling  deputation.  *Be  wiser  than  Wrede.  The  town 
has  nothing  to  fear.  The  cannonading''  (which  was  audible) 
*  is  a  trifle.'  The  next  morning,  about  midday,  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  take  him  away.  As  he  descended  the  steps  he  saw  a  lady 
in  the  crowd,  with  her  hand  Ix'hind  her  back.  A  sudden  spasm 
of  fear  caught  him,  and  he  cried  out  sharply,  *  Show  your  hand !  * 
Then  his  carriage  blotted  him  from  sight,  and  thundered  away 
towards  France  ^. 

'  Eilers,  Meins  Wandentng  durch'a  LAen,  229;  H^douviUe  to  Cham- 
pagny,  July  21, 1813  ;  Affdirt*  Hrunghm,  Oorr.  Pol. :  ABemapu,  731. 

Cmar  AtrraoRrrv  :  Paul  Darmstaedter,  Da*  Gro$therMoglkwm  Fi-anlffkrt 
(a  very  complete  and  careful  monograph,  which  has  been  taken  as  the  basis 
of  this  chapter).  Wherever  I  have  utilized  an  authority  not  mentioned  in 
Darmstaedter's  bibliography,  I  have  given  a  reference  in  a  footnote. 
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THE   HANSEATIC  TOWTVS 


'  Cwt  pw  I'aifMit  fo'Q  fcot  tanb  1m  honrnM  k  ugmL' 
'  n  7  a  «n  gioinl  warn  pt<tumpl>oa  d^TocmblB  eontre  oeaz  qui  manient 
de  raifant'— Navouon. 

Thk  position  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  after  the  breach  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  may  well  excite  commiseration.  If  commerce 
can  have  a  mtmatj,  a  sentiment,  or  a  conscience,  these  cities 
might  have  expected  fevourable  treatment  from  France.  They 
had  been  excellent  customers  for  Froich  wine  and  sugar,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1794-5  several  provinces  of  France  had  been 
saved  from  starvation  by  immense  consignments  of  com  from 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  They  had  opened  their  hospitality  to 
a  large  number  of  French  emigrants,  and  in  the  struggle  between 
FVanoe  and  England  they  both  professed  and  observed  a  strict 
neutrality.  Yet  their  situation  and  resources  were  such  that 
they  were  doomed  to  suffer  by  the  war.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Kll)c  and  the  Weser  were  blodcaded  by  the  English,  on  the 
other  hand  the  cities  were  forced  to  lend  money  upon  dis- 
advantageous terms  to  the  French.  While  British  men-of-war 
ruined  the  maritime  trade,  French  consuls  inspected  the  pass- 
ports of  travdlen,  and  supervised  the  policy  and  movements  of 
the  municipal  senates'. 

Many  motives  combined  to  urge  Ni^leon  to  the  control  of 
the  Hanseatic  cities.  They  were  wealthy,  and  could  therefore 
feed,  clothe,  and  support  the  conscripts  of  the  Empire.  They 
harboured  a  maritime  population,  and  could  therefore  contribute 
sailors  to  his  fleet  There  was  a  connderable  English  and 
I'Ycnch  royalist  colony  in  Hamburg,  and  the  Hamlmrg  Corrt- 
spondetUf  with  its  circulation  of  forty  thousand  copies  a  week, 
was  the  oracle  of  most  of  the  cofl^houses  in  North  Germany. 

*  Boom  oMfol  infomuitioa  as  to  the  efect  of  the  Knfihh  blockade  upon 
the  ca^asNe  oT  Hambwf  has  bssn  eolUeled  bjr  HiMfmth  (AsMteiy  im4 
<«»fti<tniilili|iiii,HOD).    ItwasthecawseriSebHBknfloisB. 
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Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Hamburg  was  the  chief  diHtributor 
of  EngliMh  goods  on  the  continent,  that  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
commanded  respectively  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  VVeser, 
and  that  the  advance  of  a  French  army  into  the  heart  of 
Germany  would  be  threatened  if  these  cities,  so  accessible  to 
England,  were  left  unsecured  upon  the  flank,  and  the  action  of 
Napoleon  is  fully  accounted  for.  In  1805  he  was  at  war  with 
England  and  he  had  designs  upon  Grermany,  and  seeing  in  the 
control  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  a  means  of  throttling  HritiHh 
commerce,  of  muzzling  the  German  press,  and  of  fortifying  his 
own  military  poi<ition,  he  sent  his  secretary  Bourrienne  to 
Hamburg  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Circle  of  Lower 
Saxony.  There  he  was  to  observe  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
Courts,  to  censure  the  press,  and  to  secure  the  expulsion  of 
Englishmen  and  hnigrSs  from  the  Hanseatic  territories.  From 
that  time  forward  the  *  free  cities '  were  placed  under  the  close 
inspection  of  the  French  police  '. 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  the  French  appetite  grew,  and  on 
February  25  a  new  set  of  instructions  was  issued  to  Bourrienne. 
He  was  commanded  to  persuade  the  magistrates  of  the  three 
towns  that  they  had  everything  to  fear  from  Prussia,  and  every- 
thing to  gain  from  France.  *  You  will  induce  them,'  the  docu- 
ment continued,  *  to  offer  that  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
France  to  demand.  The  intention  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
is  that  the  Hanseatic  towns  should  first  furnish  a  lump  sum  of 
6,000,000  francs,  and  every  year  during  the  wars  which  France 
will  have  to  sustain,  a  sum  of  2,000,000  payable  by  quarters 
every  three  months.  When  the  offers  which  shall  be  made  to 
you,  but  which  it  is  your  duty  adroitly  and  artistically  to 
provoice,  shall  answer  to  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty,  you  will 
transmit  them  to  your  government  as  propositions  new  to  it, 
but  such  as  in  your  opinion  should  be  favourably  received.  You 
will  cause  them  to  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  you  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  promise  that  it  shall  be  so  '^.'' 

Bourrienne  had  many  conferences  with  the  magistrates  of 
Hamburg,  in  the  hopes  of  convincing  them  that  the  protection 

•  Bourrienne,  Mimoirtt,  vi.  307,  346. 

•  These  instructions  {Affairt*  Hrang^rea,  Corr.  Pol. :  Hamburg,  119)  are 
not  quite  aocontely  represented  in  Bourrienne's  Mhnoire*,  vii.  13S-9. 
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of  the  Enperor  was  well  worth  the  sum  detnandcd.  The 
magiatrates  urged  that  the  sum  was  too  high,  that  the  town 
was  Imb  rich  since  the  war,  and  finally  it  was  politely  intimated 
by  the  Senate  that  circunwfcaooeB  did  not  pennit  them  to  accept 
the  gmenm*  proposition  of  the  Emperor. 

As  Napoleon  was  anzioas  that  the  three  cities  should  acknow- 
ledge his  protcctioa,  so  Prussia  was  desirous  of  incorporating 
them  in  a  Federation  of  Northern  States  which  should  serve  to 
counterbalance  the  Rhenish  Confederacy.  The  advances  of  the 
l*russian  agent,  the  Baron  de  Grote,  were  received  as  coldly  as 
the  inndious  proposition  of  Bonaparte.  The  Hanseatic  towns 
let  it  be  deariy  ondentood  that  their  main  interest  lay  in 
preserving  the  neutrality  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them 
in  1800^  and  in  preventing  any  belligerent  powers  from  entering 
into  their  respective  territories  '. 

This  word  had  hardly  been  spoken  when  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Praasia.  Without  warning,  without 
apology,  without  explanation,  French  troops  occupied  the 
three  cities.  *  My  brother,'  wrote  Napoleon  from  Berlin  to 
Louis  King  of  Holland  (November  4,  1806X  '  Marshal  Mortier 
ranges  himself  under  your  commnnd  in  Hanover  and  in  the 
Hanseatic  towns.  .  .  .  My  intention  is  that  you  divide  your 
army  into  two  corps ;  that  you  give  to  Marshal  Mortier  the 
command  of  the  eighth  corps  of  the  Grand  Army ;  that  you 
form  it  so  that  it  amounts  at  least  to  12,000  men,  with  as  much 
cavalry  as  possible,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery.  With 
this  corps  Manhal  Mortier  will  go  to  Hau^l^ui^*  ^iH  take 
posse  mion  of  the  town,  as  also  of  Brenen  and  Liibeck  '/  It  is 
rardj  giircn  to  belligerents  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  entire 
UMieehwai,  and  if  the  occupation  of  these  towns  had  been 
merely  a  precaution  to  pievent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
English,  Prassians,  or  Swedes,  the  action  of  Bonaparte  might 
be  condooed.  Genend  Blikher,  fleeing  from  the  field  of  Jena, 
hail  made  his  last  stand  under  the  walls  of  Liibeck,  and  that 
city  had  experienced  to  the  full  the  cruelty  and  the  licence  of 
victoriona  soldiery.  A  teropomry  military  occupation  until  the 
conchision  of  the  war,  an  occupation  which  respected  the  property 

>  a.  Abel's  iiMSHStauJaM  of  ivXy  8,  1806 ;  4#Wfw  mmafiim,  Ont. 
PI. :  Hmmkirf,  lift.  •  Ont.  siU.  476-«,  no.  11,171. 
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of  these  neutral  n>pul)IicR,  and  was  Ktiulious  to  soothe  their 
wounded  feelings  of  honour,  would  have  had  much  to  recommend 
H.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  spirit  of  Napoleon''8 
instnictions  to  Mortier.  'Iliat  officer  was  commanded  to  disarm 
the  inlmbitants  of  Hamburg,  to  occupy  Cuxhaven,  to  seal  the 
river  hermetically  so  as  to  prevent  any  Englishman  escaping, 
to  assure  himself  of  the  houses  of  the  English  Imnkers,  to  put 
seals  on  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  to  seize  all  English  merchandise, 
to  arrest  the  English  and  Prussian  consuls,  and  to  prevent  all 
communication  with  England.  *  You  will  send  a  r^ment,* 
Napoleon  continues,  *to  do  the  same  thing  at  Bremen.  .  .  . 
Provisionally  you  will  interdict  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser  to  all  nations.  You  will  get  hold  of  everything 
which  belongs  to  Prussia  and  England.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  building-wood  which  belongs  to  Prussia.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  principal  point  is  to  b^n  by  disarming  and  arresting 
all  native  Englishmen,  even  English  bankers  established  in  the 
country  for  twenty  years ;  they  must  answer  to  me  for  French 
travellers  arrested  on  the  sea.  You  will  send  them  all  to 
France.  Your  command  will  extend  to  LiJbeck,  where  you  will 
perform  the  same  operation  ^' 

Marshal  Mortier,  a  clement  and  popular  soldier,  refrained 
from  carrying  out  to  the  letter  these  barbarous  instructions. 
'ITie  bank  of  Hamburg,  the  main  pillar  of  Hanseatic  credit, 
was  sfxared  in  deference  to  the  entreaties  of  the  burghers.  No 
English  banker  was  deported,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  no 
English  banker,  indeed  no  Englishman,  save  the  five  members 
of  the  English  factory,  was  left  in  the  town.  It  is  true  that 
the  French  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  English  factory,  whose 
charter  dated  from  1611,  and  that  its  surviving  members  were 
under  sentence  of  deportation  to  Verdun.  But  the  sentence,  partly 
through  the  good  offices  of  Bourrienne,  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  and  by  naturalizing  themselves  as  burghers  of  Hamburg, 
and  appropriating  the  funds  of  an  ancient  institution,  the  last 
of  the  English  merchant-adventurers  obtained  security  and 
aflSuence  ^ 

*  Oorr.  xiiL  642,  no.  11,267. 

■  Bourrienne,  vii.  176-8;  Corr.   xiv.   17,  uo.   11,356;  Hamburg  Com- 
plaintB  :  Parliamentary  Papers,  1835. 
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In  all  three  cities  •trenuoot  efforts  were  made  to  conjure  the 
wrath  of  the  Emperor,  and  while  Liibeck,  which  had  been  com- 
rocDded  by  Bemadotte,  tent  a  suppliant  deputation,  and  Bremen 
aooepted  the  inevitable  with  grumbles,  Hambui^  aaiured  His 
Majesty  Uiat  her  submiMion  to  the  Berlin  decrees  was  and 
should  be  entire.  Nevertheless,  no  Prussian  or  English  cities 
could  have  been  more  hanhly  treated.  The  military  occupation 
was  accompanifid  bj  embealeiDent,  by  insolence,  by  financial 
eiartions,  and  it  had  ooine  to  stay.  The  e«cossci  of  the 
illiterate  Clement  at  Bremen,  the  rapacity  of  General  Gratian 
aiul  his  Dutch  tnx^  at  Lubeck,  and  the  profligate  reign — 
happily  a  brief  one — of  General  Dupas  at  Hamburg,  when  the 
Frendi  GeneraTs  scullions  drank  champagne  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  head  quarterns  mess-bill  exceeded  80,000  francs  a  month, 
these  were  memories  not  easily  eflaoed.  Shoes  and  clothes,  caps 
and  com,  wood  to  the  amount  of  140,000  francs,  were  freely 
requisitioned,  and,  while  the  Dutch  staff-officers  ate  and  drank 
5,000  francs  a  day  at  Bremen,  a  fraudulent  inspector  of  reviews 
made  a  fortune  out  of  Lubeck.  The  SaWngs  Bank  at  Hamburg, 
one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  for  encouraging  thrift  among 
the  needy,  was  seised  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  a  deposit 
of  foreign  money.  The  famous  Hamburg  Poor- House,  pro- 
bably the  best  foundation  of  the  kind  then  existing  in  Europe, 
was  oooveried  into  a  military  barrack,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment turned  adrift  without  a  penny  of  compensation.  The 
Eimbecksdie  Haus,  a  municipal  wine-cellar,  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of  the 
town,  was  seiaed  by  the  French  soldiers,  who  sold  or  swallowed 
the  priceless  vintages.  All  kinds  of  extortions  were  practised 
on  the  pretext  that  desirable  objects  were  of  English  manu- 
factnre.  Tlwre  was  a  perfect  plague  of  passports,  and  three 
bottles  of  wine  ooold  not  be  transferred  from  house  to  house 
without  an  oflldal  permit.  Some  of  the  generals,  notably 
Bemadotte,  were  bonouraUy  <H«Htyi^alMMl  for  true  Vwoch 
oonrtflsy  and  probity,  but  theet  were  csoeptione»  and  as  the 
troops  were^  fbr  the  most  part,  raw  conscripU,  and  tlis  offiosfs 
men  of  low  birth,  acts  of  gross  fasoisncs  were  not  mi> 
common.  Everywhere  EngUA  goods  were  confiscated,  and  their 
owMn  compelled  to  repurchase  them  fknm  the  n«Dch  'govern* 
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ment  ^  On  this  pretext  16,000,000  francs  were  extracted  from 
Hamburg,  aiid  about  3,000,000  from  Liibeck  and  Bremen.  In 
vain  did  Bourrienne  attempt  to  secure  a  respite  for  the  un- 
fortunate towns.  'ITie  F'imperor  insisted  that  the  money  should  be 
paid  on  the  nail  '.  Nor  was  this  the  end.  These  towns  which 
provide  pay»  food,  lodging,  hospitals  for  the  French  troops,  are 
required  in  1808  to  contribute  8,000  sailors  to  the  French  navy. 
The  quota  was  excessive  in  a  population  of  200,000,  and  the 
Emperor  in  the  end  had  to  be  content  with  one-sixth  of  the 
original  figure.  But,  meanwhile,  not  a  whaler  was  allowed  to 
quit  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  the  maritime  population  was 
kept,  so  to  speak,  under  seal,  in  order  that  so  precious  a  material 
might  not  evaporate. 

In  the  winter  of  1808-9  there  was  a  general  cry  of  misery. 
The  Burgomaster  and  Senate  of  Hamburg  represented  (January 
25,  1809)  that  out  of  a  population  of  100,000  there  were 
scarcely  2,000  capable  of  contributing,  while  in  Liibeck  1,050 
families,  constituting  one- fourth  of  the  population,  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  public  charity.  The  price  of  food  was 
constantly  rising;  all  credit  was  lost,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  cities  would  ever  recover  their  old  markets '.  So 
profound  was  the  discouragement  that  many  rich  inhabitants 
of  Hamburg  sold  their  shares  in  business  to  buy  land  in  Holstein 
and  Mecklenburg*.  There  was  only  one  source  of  hope,  and 
that  was  contraband.  Some  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  lies  the  island  of  Heligoland,  a  thin  strip  of  grassy  down 
a  little  over  two  miles  in  circumference,  rising  out  of  the  German 
Ocean.  Politically  attached  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  population  of  pilots  and  fishermen  whose 
prosperity  had  been  injured,  and  whose  sustenance  even  had 
been  endangered,  by  the  maritime  war.  On  September  5, 1807, 
after  England  had  broken  with  the  Danes,  the  Majestic,  with 

*  A  Journal  of  the  Dtfenee  <tf  Hamburg,  284-5  ;  Bourrienne,  vii.  179, 
247-8,  292,  327  ;  viii.  16,  66,  64.  As  a  subseqaent  decree  forbade 
the  Bkle  of  the  repurchased  goods  in  Germany,  they  rotted  away  in  their 
warehouses. 

*  Corr.  xii.  67,  no.  13,217. 

»  Overbeck  to  Champagny,  Feb.  20,  1809 ;  Affairet  Hrangire$,  Corr. 
JPtL  :  Hamburg,  120. 

*  (juelflim  r^lexiotu  tur  la  potiiion  actueUe  dea  viUet  antitUiquet,  ibid. 
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Admind  Ruasell  in  command,  sailed  into  the  tiny  harbour, 
Innrlrd  a  party  of  marinea,  and  hoiaked  the  Union  Jack.  The 
1  tidfterroen — there  were  400  houses  on  the  island — stared 

nitted,  little  divining  the  curious  revolution  which  was 
t  '-cted  in  this  solitary  station  of  birds.     A  miscellaneout 

crowd  of  merchants,  clerks,  and  smugglers,  rapidly  poured  into 
the  island  of  sea-gulls,  and  the  applications  for  passports  became 
so  nmneroiis  that,  in  May  1808,  Canning  was  obliged  to  restrict 
their  itnie.  The  English  merchants  on  the  island,  who  formed 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  reported  that  from  August  9  to 
November  SO,  1808,  upwards  of  120  vessels  fully  laden  had 
discharged  their  wares  on  the  island,  and  that  the  annual  value 
of  goods  transhipped  and  imported  would  amount  to  8,000,000 
poimda  stet4ing.  Sudi  was  the  influx,  that  what  with  kegs,  cases, 
and  fatoman  beings,  there  was  hardly  place  to  stand,  and  by  May 
1810  all  the  building-room  in  the  lower  town  was  exhausted. 
Though  the  food  coosisted  of  hung  meat  and  stewed  prunes, 
though  the  prioet  were  exorbitant  and  the  huts  stifling,  there 
was  a  fine  quality  of  excitement  in  the  life.  When  the  French 
government  prohibited  refined  sugar,  the  traders  of  Heligoland 
ddoged  the  continent  with  the  raw  article.  When  the  raw 
artide  wu  fbcbidden,  they  shipped  rivers  of  eau  ntcrSe.  When 
the  douamer  refused  eau  tucrte^  they  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  and  coolly  bribed  him.  Coflee  passed  as  horse-beans, 
sugar  as  starch,  the  aliases  of  pepper  were  l^on.  Along  the 
whole  North  German  coast  the  smugglers  of  Heligoland  found 
an  acoomplioe  population.  Boarrienne  reckons  that  in  Hamburg 
akme  tiie  nomber  of  smogglen  amomited  to  6,000.  The  citiaens 
would  walk  across  the  Danish  border  to  Altona,  and  return  with 
coffiee,  indigo,  and  sugar  concealed  about  their  pemns.  Mock 
fbnerab  would  be  organised  in  whidi  consignments  of  colonial 
goods  played  the  r61e  of  corpse.  Not  a  trick  was  left  untried. 
By  1809  the  blockade  had  practically  broken  down.  The  Heligo- 
huid  traders  reportad  that  between  June  IS  and  80  in  that  year, 
sixty-six  loaded  vessels  and  seventy  boats,  duuged  with  British 
merduuidise  to  the  value  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
had  safely  landed  their  cargoes  on  the  mainland.  Indeed,  the  real 
obstade  to  active  intemomse  with  the  continent  did  not  oome  from 
the  French  side,  but  from  the  English  Orden  in  Council    The 

sS 
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French  dcmatmr  could,  unlike  the  Dane,  always  be  eorrupted, 
but  a  mon  plenteous  Hupply  of  Britinh  licences  was  needed  to 
Mtidy  the  rigorous  appetite  of  the  merchants  of  Heligoland '. 

Immediatelj  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Napoleon  turned 
liis  mind  to  the  question  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  Their  con- 
duct had  been  irreproachable  during  the  disturbances  created 
by  the  exploit  of  Schill^  but  their  [X)litical  situation  had  not 
'issued  from  the  provisional  stage."  On  September  26,  1809» 
he  wrote  from  Vienna  to  Champagny  to  say  that  he  had 
determined  after  reflection  *to  leave  these  towns  imperial 
towns.'  It  would  be  etjually  prejudicial  to  their  interests  to 
unite  them  to  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  or  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  *  I  shall  be  much  more  the  master  of  these  towns 
when  I  have  them  under  my  immediate  authority.*  Accordingly 
Reinhard,  the  French  minister  at  Cassel,  was  to  go  to  Hamburg 
to  concert  with  Bourrienne  the  project  of  a  constitution.  The 
towns  were  to  be  under  the  French  Protectorate ;  they  were  to 
have  a  minister  at  Paris;  they  were  to  maintain  an  armed 
force,  the  superior  grades  of  which  were  to  be  filled  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  *  In  fine,'  wrote  Napoleon,  '  I  desire 
to  have  the  authority,  whether  it  be  over  the  police  and 
direction  of  these  towns  or  in  any  other  manner  which  may  be 
judged  suitable.  I  already  have  the  posts'*.  I  desire  also 
a  homage  of  sovereignty,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  nomination 
of  the  burgomaster  on  a  triple  list  formed  by  the  States,  or 
something  else  of  the  same  nature.  ...  If  a  little  increase  in 
territory  is  indispensable  to  these  towns,  I  will  not  refuse  to 
grant  it  They  must  also  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Con- 
federation.    It  is  necessary  that  soon  after  the  peace  the  whole 

*  Colonial  Office  Papers,  Heligoland,  1,  2,  3 ;  Foreign  Office  Papers, 
Heligoland,]  ;  The  Year  of  Liberation  ;  A  Journal  of  the  Defence  of  Hamburgh 
againtt  the  French  Army  under  Martha!  Davout  in  1813  ;  An  Account  of  the 
imlm<taHmf  lahmd  tf  HeMfoland,  London,  1811  ;  Bourrieoae,  M^moiret,  vii. 
19d^ ;  Jhilletm  itOldmbourg,  March  30,  1811  ;  Ajuirm  Urmgirtt,  Corr. 
PoL  :  AUemagne,  743. 

'  In  1806  the  Poet  Office  was  transferred  from  the  Count  of  Tham  and 
Taxis  to  the  officials  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Berg.  Mr.  Nicholas,  the 
British  consul  at  Altona,  made  a  secret  arrangement  with  these  officials 
for  the  forwarding  of  ^&*g'*t*'  letters.  Norway,  Historjf  iff  the  Pott  Office 
Packet  Service,  162. 
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of  Gennany  should   be  <!,  and   that  the  provisional 

r^ginse  should  cease.     It  to  me  that  this  is  the  affiur 

which  demandt  most  preparHtiun.  As  Protector  I  wish  also 
to  have  the  ri|^  of  "^''  *""  '-'r^uUur  to  foreign  ooosals,  to  ■• 
to  be  able  to  get  n  t  necenary.     I  wish  also  to  be 

able  to  send  away  fr^  reigners  who  shall  be  8ii»> 

pected  of  jJottii^  thi  v.\.i\  ui  tny  interests ^^ 

The  detailed  imtr  v^ere  prepared  by  Chanipagny  in 

Paris.      Ever}'thing  be    managed   with  the  greatest 

pnewhle  diMUnalation.  ine  minister  of  Cassel  must  spend 
a  fortelglit  in  Hamburg,  talk  with  the  leading  citiaeoi^ 
and  wiiggest  certain  Tiews  informally  as  if  they  proceeded 
ftom  himself.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  towns  should 
enter  into  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  that  they  should  style 
themadvei  imperial  towns,  take  the  arms  of  the  French 
Empire,  and  oonoede  to  their  Protector  a  'regular  If^al  and 
tutelary  influence  *  over  foreign  relations,  the  press,  and  foreign 
intrigues .'  Meanwhile  Reinhard  and  Bourrienne  were  secretly 
to  reduce  the  three  municipal  constitutions  into  *  a  code  which 
His  Majesty  can  sanction  *." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  three  cities  were  too  much  concerned 
with  their  own  misfortunes  to  embrace  with  alertness  the 
prospect  whidi  was  opened  out  to  them.  Reinhard  was  forced 
to  admire  *  the  comopolitan  and  patriotic  spirit '  of  Hamburg 
which  constantly  'aasimilaied  heterogeneous  elements  while 
pi  melting  ancient  institutions,  and  knew  how  to  follow  the 
piugiem  ci  modem  civiliiation,  and  to  animate  with  the  love 
of  country  men  who  appear  to  be  animated  by  nothing  better 
than  the  lore  of  money.*  Nowhere  eav*  in  England  was  so 
much  important  public  work  done  for  nothing,  and  it  may 
account  for  the  high  feeling  of  municipal  patriotism  in  Ham- 
burg that  it  was  one  of  the  few  German  cities  uncontaminated 
by  ariatocnitic  pririlcge*.  Reinhard  did  ftill  justice  to  thew 
He  orderKl  the  oooititiitioae  of  the  thrw 


*  Omv.  six.  A17-8,  DO.  IhJML 

'  Instroetioas  to  R«iiih»rd  sod  Boarrtoone,  ^Ihfrw  4trmi§hm,  Omrr. 
PuL :  Bmmtmrg,  ISO. 

•  Thto  is  tunUij  stated  in  the  BUMn  dk  Is  ellt  *  gewliiiif,  dt  m 
I,  d«  «SN  fSMwrasaMHl  «l  ds  «sa  mmmtrm  (Fsris,  1800),  U.  648. 
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dtiet  to  be  reduced  into  a  code,  bat  recommended  that  the 
changes  should  be  as  few  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  he 
drafted  a  federal  (*onstitution  which  Hhould  prescrilx;  the 
relations  of  the  towns  to  one  another,  and  also  the  relations 
which  they  were  to  bear  towards  the  Protector.  I'\irther,  in 
the  joint  memoir  upon  the  situation  which  was  sent  in  to  the 
French  government  by  Rcinhard  and  Bourricnne,  full  expression 
was  given  to  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the  Hanscatic  burghers. 
A  moving  picture  was  drawn  of  the  common  misery.  The 
public  debt  of  Hamburg  had  increased  from  20,000,000  francs  to 
50,000,000 ;  the  exiKMuiiture  of  Lubeck  from  50,000  marks  to 
more  than  1,000,000 ;  the  capitation-tax  was  raised  twenty-five 
times  a  year  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  military  occupation ; 
morality  was  undermined  by  the  customs,  *a  pest  the  ravages 
of  which  will  be  felt  in  future  generations  ** ;  the  sugar  refinery 
of  Hamburg,  the  only  important  branch  of  industry  which  could 
establish  itself  in  that  city,  was  fast  disappearing.  I'he  burghers 
wished  to  retain  the  flag  and  the  arms  of  their  respective  cities, 
and  the  common  title  Hanseatic.  The  French  control  over 
their  commerce  and  external  relations  was  already  so  complete 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  struggle  against  the  substan- 
tive claims  of  the  French  Emperor  ^ 

Napoleon  read  the  memoir  of  Heinhard  and  Bourrienne,  and 
ordered  a  treaty  to  be  made  with  the  Hanseatic  deputies  upon 
the  lines  suggested  by  those  envoys.  The  *  z'Ules  unies "  were  to 
enter  as  a  single  State  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
to  furnish  six  guns  and  2,646  men  to  the  Grand  Army. 
Champagny  submitted  a  draft  according  to  which  the  ideas  of 
the  burghers  were  to  be  reconciled  with  those  of  the  Emperor. 
The  towns  were  to  be  styled  imperial  and  Hanseatic;  they 
were  to  adopt  the  flag  and  arms  of  the  French  Empire  without 
relinquishing  their  own  civic  ensigns.  They  were  to  engage 
to  execute  all  measures  required  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
relative  to  the  continental  system,  the  press,  and  foreigners. 
Their  commercial  conventions  and  constitutions  were  to  be 
codified ;  the  French  law,  the  French  monetary  system,  were  to 
be  introduced,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  ^viUes  unies''  were 
to  be  settled  by  an  annual  congress  of  twelve  senators,  four 
'  Affdirt$  Hranghvi,  Corr.  Pol.  :  Hamburg,  120-1. 
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from  each  town,  who  were  to  sit  for  fifteen  days  at  most  in  each 
of  the  three  towns  in  turn.  The  chie&  of  the  contingent  were 
to  be  named  by  the  Frendi  Emperor  *. 

All  this  elaborate  oonxtitution-making  came  to  nothing. 
Another  year  elapeed  of  military  rule  and  nominal  indepen- 
dence, of  sharpened  commercial  edicts  and  systematic  smuggling, 
of  growing  impoveriahmoit  on  the  one  hand  and  undiminished 
exigenoe  on  the  other. 

It  was  in  this  jrear  that  Marshal  Davout,  that  stem  but 
upri^t  man  of  discipline,  first  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  Northern 
Germany  as  commander  of  the  thirty-second  military  division. 
He  was  one  of  thoee  men  who,  like  Champagny  the  Foreign 
Minister,  live  to  develop  and  execute  the  ideas  of  a  maj^ter. 
He,  too,  was  a  fervent  believer  in  the  continental  blockade,  blind 
to  economic  and  reckless  of  spiritual  forces,  standing  out  for  all 
time  as  the  honest  fanatic  of  Napoleonic  statesmanship  in  iU 
decadence.  Finding  the  French  name  hated  throughout  North 
Germany,  a  population  ragged,  half-desperate,  o{)cnly  disaffected, 
trade  ruined,  agriculture  ruined,  a  general  spirit  of  ill-ease 
ominous  of  impending  calamity,  he  stiffened  his  bull-dog  neck 
and  military  back,  and  determined  to  break  the  restive  beast. 
A  valiant  man  of  war,  entirely  incorruptible,  devoted  as  a 
favourite  hound,  a  good  strict  ruler  of  the  camp,  utterly  intolerant 
of  pillage,  he  has  earned  his  place  among  the  great  soldiers 
in  the  Arch  of  Triumph.  But  he  was  a  bad  statesman  and 
a  worse  counsellor,  and  from  his  ceaseless  and  devouring  sus- 
picions Napoleon  could  only  learn  how  to  misread  the  political 
signals'. 

Yet,  further  east  in  the  city  of  Danzig,  there  was  a  man 
who  gave  brave  and  wise  counsel,  if  Davout  and  his  master 
would  listen.  Of  all  the  French  generals  of  this  time^  there 
was  no  one  so  fieariess  and  honest  as  the  Alsatian   Rapp. 

'  Cbrr.  ax.  87,  no.  16,085 ;  Champagnj  to  Napoleon,  Jan.  13,  1810 ; 
Ag^km  Himm§iim,  Omrr.  BtL  :  Hmmkmrg,  121.  The  drafts  of  Uourrieniie 
and  Reinhard  owy  be  §oaai  in  Aixkivm  NaHomaim,  A.  P.  iv.  1706  k 

*  Darout's  cwrrwpoudsuce,  eontaining  aaaaj  interesting  eoelosares, 
to  in  ^.  f.  iv.  1664-7.  Many  of  the  Maidial's  lettan  have  bsM  printed 
bjr  de  Msasdi ;  et  also  Vigler,  Fie  4$  Damik.  Tbe  ongsoeroos  marks 
by  Napoleon  at  8t  Hokna  (Gowfaad,  Jaly  14,  1817)  shoold  be 
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Cherishing  no  illusions,  Rapp  was  brave  and  loyal  enough  to 
tpeak  unpleaaant  truths.  When  the  Freath  impoted  an  export 
duty  of  sixty  francs  on  the  ton,  Bapp  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Feltrc  as  follows :  *  These  measuret  are  absolutely  against  the 
interesta  of  the  Emperor.  One  has  only  to  take  the  map  to  be 
convinced  at  once.  Dansdg  is  killed,  and  Konigsberg,  Elbing, 
and  Memel  will  enrich  themselves  with  its  remains'.^  While 
Davout  was  urging  stricter  ^nm  censure  and  domiciliary  xdsits, 
Rapp  was  forwarding  through  him  to  the  government  in  Paris 
a  diagnosis  of  the  situation  in  Danzig,  so  searching,  ao  lumin- 
ous, so  damning  to  the  political  wisdom  of  the  commercial 
decrees,  that  an  intelligent  and  unbiased  ruler  must  have  recon- 
sidered the  whole  situation.  Here  was  a  clear  case  of  a  city 
absolutely  ruined  by  the  cessation  of  commerce.  This  cessation 
of  commerce  was  due  to  four  causes,  each  of  which  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  French  government — a  heavy 
export  duty  upon  grain  and  wood,  a  decree  that  no  Danzig 
trade  should  be  carried  by  other  than  Danzig  bottoms,  a  decree 
that  all  return  cargoes  must  come  from  France,  and  an  annual 
charge  of  800,000  francs  for  the  maintenance  of  a  French 
garrison.  The  whole  series  of  transactions  was  shown  to  be 
absurd,  of  no  profit  to  France,  and  of  infinite  harm  to  Danzig*. 
Yet  in  April  a  fresh  burden  of  over  6,000,000  francs  was  laid 
upon  the  city.  *Know,  Monsieur  le  Mardchal,'  wrote  Rapp, 
*  that  I  have  never  passed  for  an  alarmist,  but  I  cannot  but  be 
disquieted  when  I  see  that  no  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to 
the  reports  which  I  have  sent  in '.' 

Neither  Davout  nor  Napoleon  gave  heed.  In  the  distance 
there  loomed  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  war,  pointing,  they 
thought,  to  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  continental  blockade, 
and  a  more  rigorous  control  of  Germany — the  ante-room  to  the 
[  steppes.  In  December  1810  Holland  was  annexed,  and  then 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  other 
fragments  of  Germany  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Dutch 
border.    To  a  deputation  of  the  burghers  collected  in  Paris,  the 

»  Rapp  to  Feltre,  Anf.  24,  1810 ;  A.  F.  iv.  1653. 

*  OtnuitUrationa  tur  tttat  aetuel  de  JJantig,  written  by  Chef  de  Bataillon 
OoU  and  forwarded  by  Davout,  Jan.  29,  1811  ;  A.  F.  iv.  1654. 

*  Rapp  to  Davout,  April  4,  1811  ;  ^.  F.  iv.  1654. 
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Emperor  explained  hk  mttiiwiWft  motiw.  *  Your  union  to  the 
Empire,*  he  said,  *  is  a  nmiiry  comeqoence  of  the  British  Uws 
of  1806  and  1807,  and  not  the  effect  of  an  ambitious  cakuU- 
tion.  You  will  find  in  my  civil  laws  a  pn>tection  which  in  your 
maritime  pootioa  yoa  can  do  longer  find  in  political  laws. 
Maritime  comnMfoe,  whidi  his  made  your  prmperity,  can  now 
only  recover  with  the  help  of  my  maritime  power.  We  must 
reoonqoer  at  the  tame  time  the  law  of  nations,  the  liberty 
of  the  teas,  and  genera]  peace.  When  I  shall  have  more  than 
a  hundred  ^'essels  of  the  line,  I  will  vanquish  England  in 
a  few  campaigns.  The  sailon  of  your  coasts  and  the  materials 
which  arrive  in  the  mouths  of  your  rivers  are  necessary  to  roe. 
FVance  in  its  ancient  limits  could  not  construct  a  navy  in  time 
of  war.  While  its  coasts  were  blocked,  it  was  reduced  to  receive 
the  law.  To-day,  with  the  increase  which  my  Empire  has 
received  in  the  last  six  yeare,  I  can  construct,  equip,  and  arm 
twenty-five  vessels  of  the  line  a  year  *.* 

It  was  hardly  of  less  importance  that  the  new  acquisitions 

would  fiudlitate  canal  communication  between  the  Rhine  and 

the  Baltic     In  four  or  five  yean  it  was  hoped  that  a  new  canal 

oin  the  Elbe  to  the  Weser  and  the  Weser  to  the  Ems, 

V ac  canal  already  existing  between  Hamburg  and  Liibeck 

might  be  repaired  and  widened  *. 

An  intermediate  commissioo,  consisting  of  three  members,  the 
Count  de  Chaban,  Marshal  DavoOt,  and  M.  Faure,  was  appointed 
to  introduce  the  Frendi  system,  and  sat  &om  February  9  to 
December  81, 1811.  The  Hanseatic  senates  were  abolished,  and 
a  uniform  provisional  municipal  system  upon  French  lines  was 
substituted  for  them.  The  territory  was  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments: Ems  8iipMear,BoiidwsdeW^ser,BouchesderElbe,  each 
of  which  was  subdivided  in  the  FVendi  manner  into  fliruadb'sii 
wmtU,  cantoiis,  and  communes.  In  February  and  Mardi  the 
commisnon  oiganiaed  the  administration  of  justice.  An  official 
transkUoo  of  the  French  codes  was  commanded.     An  imperial 

>  Oarr.  zmL  486,  na  17,481 

*  Om'.  uri.  810,  DO.  17,107 ;  niL  16,  no.  17^83^  Chsnp^nj  told 
the  CsosaMSsoaral  at  Hsnbarf  that  the  Rbsolsb-BsMe  cmuJ  was  the 
piinii^sl  tkjtti  9i  ths  simaMUsa.  CbBBpi«ny  to  Lsrayi  Dse.  14, 1810 ; 
J^t^m  Urmtfhm,  Oht.  Fd, :  Bamkmi,  121. 
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court  was  established  at  Hamburg,  consisting  of  four  chamben, 
two  civil,  one  criminal,  and  one  for  the  dedsion  of  points  of 
constitutional  law.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  api>oint(<d  in 
ttith  cantcm,  and  there  was  a  court  of  first  instance  in  each 
ammdi$$emgiU,  German  was  to  be  employed  concurrently 
with  French  in  the  courts  and  in  all  public  and  private  acts. 
Acts  drawn  up  in  FVench  and  requiring  registration  were  to  be 
•ocompanied  by  a  Grerman  traiiHlation.  A  strict  decree  was 
iiRied  to  punish  offences  and  thefts  committed  in  the  imperial 
forests.  ITie  numlxT  of  Hamburg  newspapers  was  reduced 
fit)m  fifteen  to  six,  and  the  usual  official  bulletin  in  French 
and  German  was  commanded.  The  imperial  lottery  was  now 
so  important  an  ingre<lient  in  French  rule,  that  all  competing 
institutions  were  prohibited.  A  special  commissioner  was  sent 
into  each  of  the  departments  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  naval  conscription,  and  the  imperial  decree  of  March  24, 
1810,  establishing  practical  schools  of  marine,  was  made  applicable 
to  these  newly  incorporated  provinces  of  the  Empire '. 

While  the  agents  of  the  free  towns  accredited  to  foreign 
Courts  were  naturally  recalled,  the  salaries  of  the  Hanseatic 
functionaries  were  reduced  to  the  French  level.  Commissioners 
were  sent  into  each  department  to  collect  statistics  and  personal 
information,  and  conferences  were  held  with  the  former  members 
of  Hanseatic  senates  upon  points  as  to  which  the  intermediate 
commission  desired  information. 

The  French  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  the  public 
temper,  for  while  it  was  admitted  that  the  three  towns 
regretted  their  independence,  not  a  day  passed  without  some 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  senates  coming  to  solicit  a  post  in 
the  government^.  In  the  country  districts  there  was  said  to 
be  some  show  of  enthusiasm  to  greet  the  new  prefects  '.  The 
unfortunate  inhabitants  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  last 

*  CoUectUm  det  proei9^cerhauje  de  la  Ckmmittion  du  Gouvnmement  HabH  a 
HtmAourg  du  9/evr.  au  31  d4fc.  1811  ;  A.  F.  iv.  1706  c. 

'  Chaban  to  Montalivet,  Jan.  21,  1811  ;  F*«  fiO. 

*  Rapport  mr  le  ftoyage  de  M.  Kevertberg,  prtfet  de  tEmt  SupMeur,  d 
tnmn  etn  dtpanimmmt,  F^*  66.  *  M.  le  Prifet  n'a  tm  eur  m  route  que 
fqfkuiim  la  phu  /lwweJ><  det  »e$UimeiU*  d'admiratUm  et  iamnmr  que  ce* 

ont  veuf  (k  leur  nauveau  touverain.' 
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few  yean,  that  any  political  change  might  seem  to  portend  an 
alleriatMNi  in  their  lot,  and  the  union  with  France  was  naturall/ 
rapRMnted  by  FVencfa  authorities  as  the  most  unmin^ed  blcMing 
which  Providenoe  could  ccmfer  upon  roan '. 

It  was  one  of  the  established  maxims  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment to  ascertain,  though  not  necessarily  to  execute,  the  wishei 
of  its  new  subjects.  A  deputation  from  the  three  Hanseatic 
departments  was  accordingly  summoned  to  Paris  to  advise  the 
Mhiister  of  the  Interior  upon  the  needs  of  those  localities,  and 
twenty-eight  sittings  were  held  (May  16— July  25,  1812)  under 
the  presidency  of  that  oflkial.  The  deputation  ret-ommended 
a  reduction  in  the  scale  of  the  land-tax,  on  the  ground  that  the 
population  was  poor,  and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  light  and 
sandy.  They  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  the  customs  line 
which  separated  them  fix>m  the  French  Empire ;  for  a  higher 
scale  of  pensi<M)s  and  salaries,  owing  to  the  deamess  of  provisions 
and  the  necessity  under  which  all  officials  lay  of  knowing  both 
languages ;  and  they  requested  that  all  judicial  posts  should  be 
giTen  to  natives  of  the  three  departments.  A  commission  was 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  marsh  land,  and 
were  suggested  for  the  better  organization  of  charity 
and  tor  prison  administration.  It  was  represented  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  could  read 
and  write,  that  reading  habits  were  generally  diffused,  and  that 
the  schools  were  excellent;  but  since  there  was  no  provincial 
university,  it  was  suggested  that  one  might  eventually  be 
developed  out  of  the  Academy  of  Bremen. 

The  deputation  proceeded  to  point  out  that,  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic  departments,  France  was 
becoming  a  great  Protestant  power*.  They  suggested  that 
a  Protostant,  if  possible  a  Protestant  Councillor  of  State,  might 
be  appointed  to  assist  the  Biinister  of  Cults  in  all  nmttem 
pertaining  to  his  ndigion,  and  that  a  central  consistory  might 
be  formed  under  his  pnadency.  The  French  government  was 
urged  to  preserve  the  existing  Church  tithes  and  endowments, 

'  Ct  DavoAt's  proelamaUoo,  A.  F.  Iv.  1706  e. 

•  Tks  lelifioai  sspsm  In  ths  Hsnssstki  ilsysibusnts  was :  Lathsrsns, 
88»,7»> ;  OMhoUcs,  l9SJBm ;  Gslvfaiisls,  61  jm ;  I^tifiisss  Jews,  182 ; 
^ '-naadAaBlapliils,ia;Qaakan,10. 
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to  omte  three  Lutheran  consistories  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Omabnick  respectively,  to  permit  Lutheran  dogma  to  be 
taught  in  schools,  and  to  establish  a  chair  of  German  Cal- 
▼inistic  Dogma  for  the  instruction  of  intending  ministers  who 
would  otherwise  continue  to  be  compelled  to  o})tain  their 
theological  training  in  Geneva. 

Mingled  with  these  positive  recommendAtiuns  truru  were 
many  grievancet.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  exportation 
of  cattle,  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Oldenburg,  had  lx.>cn  forbidden  since  the  union,  that  the  wine- 
trade  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  suffered  from  *a  thousand  small 
vexations,^  that  the  contract  under  which  part  of  the  conscribed 
sailor's  pay  was  to  be  sent  to  his  family  had  been  inadequately 
fulfilled,  and  that  merchants  and  travellers  suffered  many  odious 
annoyances  at  the  hands  of  the  French  customs  officers  on  the 
frontier'. 

To  Marshal  Davout  nothing  could  be  more  revolting  than 
the  thought  that  plaintiff  Germans  should  be  permitted  to 
ventilate  their  opinions  in  the  French  capital  *  The  residence 
of  the  deputies  in  Paris,'  he  wrote,  Ms  very  harmful  to  the 
service  of  your  Majesty.  Their  return  will  dissipate  the 
chimerical  hopes  which  these  people  try  to  foster  for  their 
relations*.'  There  was,  however,  no  fear  that  the  government 
of  the  later  Empire,  now  embarked  upon  the  Russian  war, 
would  show  undue  leniency  to  its  new  subjects.  The  full 
unmitigated  weight  of  the  French  fiscal  system,  with  its  heavy 
property  tax,  its  door  and  window  tax,  its  patent  tax,  its 
personal  and  movable  tax,  its  tax  upon  registration,  and 
its  droits  reunu  or  duties  upon  wine  and  brandy,  tobacco  and 
salt,  was  laid  remorselessly  upon  this  exhausted  and  penurious 
province.  The  heavy  import-duties  into  France  and  Holland 
raised  the  price  of  linen  by  20  per  cent.,  and  completely 
closed  the  Dutch  market  against  it,  and  though  the  customs 
line  between  France  and  Holland  was  removed  on  August  23, 
1812,  the  line  existing  between  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic 
departments  was  still  maintained.     In  other  words,  the  only 

*  Qwwiprsrwi*!  dm  ophnlkm*  de  la  OemmMm  dn  DipvUt  an  Oorjm 
UfUatifdm  d^rtmmtt  muSaiiquet,  F>«  57-00. 

•  DavoOt  to  Napoleon,  April  20,  1811 ;  A.  F.  iv.  1706  c. 
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possible  material  compensation  which  could  have  been  euSlj 
offered  to  the  *  new  Frenchman '  for  added  Hscal  burdens  and 
vanished  political  indt>pendcn(*e,  that  is  to  say,  fne  aooest  to 
the  French  and  Dutch  markets,  was  by  an  almost  inconceivable 
spirit  of  jealousy  denied  to  them. 

Spiritual  coniiolations  wen  sketched  in  outline,  but  obliterated 
by  the  rude  hand  of  war.  All  kinds  of  reports  were  invited 
and  composed  upon  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  of  the 
theatre  and  of  medicine  in  the  new  departments  of  France. 
Two  eminent  men,  Cuvier  and  Noel,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre 
the  educational  mstitutions  of  the  country,  which  France  was 
to  induct  into  the  full  blaze  of  her  shining  culture.  The 
peasants  were  hoe,  as  elsewhere,  declared  free  from  the  more 
degrading  services,  and  the  monasteries  and  nunneries — homes 
of  ease  and  ignorance — received  a  short  shrift.  It  would  be 
possible,  indeed,  to  form  a  selection  of  administrative  documents 
in  which  one  woald  read  of  nothing  but  the  solicitude  of  the 
imperial  government  for  the  illumination  and  development  of 
a  backward  province. 

But  an  historical  portrait  painted  from  such  material  would 
have  been  disowned  by  every  German  inhabitant.  For  them 
the  French  rule  meant  still  what  it  had  meant  from  the 
b^;innlng — an  army  of  spies  and  custom-house  officers,  of 
ineolflDt  ioUian  and  corrupt  officials,  of  extortion,  repression, 
and  deepotim. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  RHLVE  DEPARTMENTS 

'  Halt  fiest  Mb  Reich,  du  kdlniacher  Bftuer,  mag  «•  &U«o  aOM  od«r 
aaiwr.' — Old  PmorwMM. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  fije&t  war  in  1792  there  waa  a  long  atrip 
of  territory  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  extending  from 
Cleves  to  Deuxponta  and  Saarbriick,  which  formed  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  Grerman-apeaking  people. 
Fewdistricts  of  equal  area,  even  inGermany,were  ao  variousin  their 
political,  social,  and  economic  characteristica.  Nine  bishoprics  or 
archbishoprics,  seven  abbeys,  two  religious  military  orders,  seventy- 
six  princes  or  counts,  four  imperial  towns,  and  a  vast  number  of 
imperial  knights  exercised  sovereign  authority  in  this  westernmost 
rim  of  Grermany,  and  succeeded  in  giving  a  distinctive  colour  to 
their  aeveral  dominions.  Nor  were  political  subdivisions  the  sole 
cause  or  type  of  difference.  There  was  great  variety  of  climate 
and  soil,  of  occupation  and  temperament.  The  contraat  waa 
great  between  the  pleasure-loving,  wine-growing  Franconian  of 
the  south,  of  Worms  and  Speier,  of  Kreuznach  and  Zweibriicken, 
and  the  thrifty,  enduring  Low  Grerman  who  drove  his  plough  on 
the  HundsriJck,  or  gathered  his  sparse  harvest  of  hay  on  the  cold 
heights  of  the  Eiffel.  Great,  too,  was  the  contrast  between  the 
population  of  the  Rhine  valley,  between  Bingen  and  Bonn,  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  wide  plains  of  the  lower  river.  Here  a  narrow 
strip  of  sunny  >'ineyard  bred  a  joyous,  careless,  excitable  tempera- 
ment. Peasants  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  hoping  for  a  good 
vintage ;  and  when  the  fine  year  came  and  the  vats  were  full, 
they  would  drink  and  frolic  with  their  casual  fortune.  The  poor 
swarmed  into  the  cities,  and  lived  on  the  alms  so  bountifully 
distributed  by  their  priestly  rulers,  for  Mainz,  Coblentz,  and 
Bonn  shone  in  the  favour  of  a  princely  Court  ^  But  as  soon 
aa  the  northern  plain  begins,  life  becomes  hard  and  sober,  even 
solemn.  The  men  are  more  steady  and  trustworthy  ;  they  sow 
^  Thayer's  Beethoven,  I  88. 
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rom  and  drive  ozoi,  and  in  their  subtUotial  farmsteads  gather 
plenty. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Rhineland  was  the  political  pre- 
fiondenuioe  of  the  ecrledastiral  principalities.  If  we  except  the 
Kinf^  of  Prusaia,  who  owned  Clevea,  the  Elector-Palatine,  and 
the  IViiKe  of  He«e-I>amMtadt,  fiu*  the  most  important  sove- 
reij^ns  in  this  region  were  the  eodedastical  Electors  of  Cologne, 
Maim,  and  TVeres.  Tlie  govcnunent  of  these  princes  was 
neither  barharoos  nor  piooa,  neither  oppressive  nor  unpopular. 
Some  of  them  even  showed  a  seal  for  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  improved  the  schools  or  diminished  the  holidays  in 
their  dominions.  The  burden  of  military  service  was  small,  the 
taxes  were  comparatively  li<>;ht,  and  an  easy-going  population 
were  well  content  to  live  under  the  crosier.  But  of  all  forms  of 
temporal  government  there  is  none  so  enervating  as  the  govern- 
ment of  priests.  The  Courts  of  Cologne,  Mains,  and  Treves 
were  remarkable  for  petty  intrigue  and  idle  splendour,  and  a 
totnl  absence  of  any  serious  political  interests.  Society  was 
<li\i(Ied  into  rigid  castes,  each  consumed  with  the  shabby  am- 
bition of  keeping  itself  unsullied  by  contact  with  the  caste  below 
it.  The  old  nobility  despised  the  new  nobility,  and  the  new 
nobility  despised  the  burghers.     TTiere  was  a  Prussian  party 

iiul  an  Austrian  party,  there  were  Papalists  and  anti-Papalists, 
there  were  the  personal  adha«nts  of  the  archiepiscopal  mistress 
and  there  was  the  legion  of  her  foes,  there  were  the  obscurantists 
who  rq^retted  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  were  the  fine  gentle- 
men and  ladies  who  fingered  their  Voltaire  and  Helvetius.  But 
however  numerous  the  sections  into  which  Rhenish  society  was 

I  . .  t,  one  feature  was  common  to  the  whole  mass — a  strange  de- 
tachment from  all  the  deeper  elements  of  German  life.  For  these 
cathedral  cities  and  these  archiepiscopal  Courts,  each  so  envious  of 
the  splcodoar  of  Venailles,  so  careless  of  the  beauties  of  their  own 
>plendi(l  monuments  of  Gothic,  the  new  literature  of  Germany^ 
the  works  of  Kant  and  Lessing,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  might 
almost  as  well  not  have  been  written.  The  idea  of  the  intcllec> 
tual  achievements,  of  the  intellectual  possibilities  of  Germany, 
ufLH  entirely  foreign  to  the  students  of  the  Catholic  universities 
of  Miiinz  or  Cologne.  A  hard,  narrow  scholasticism,  the  husks 
of  u  uncc  living  but  long  extinct  ardour  of  life  and  thought. 
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pAnlysed  the  intellect  and  narrowed  th  ^  ,  ithies.  Tlie  super- 
stitions of  Romanism  survived  without  its  poetry,  and  the  city 
of  Albertus  Magnus  had  foigotten  to  think. 

In  the  evening  of  October  5,  1792,  a  man  was  seen  shyly 
wearing  the  tricolour  in  the  streets  of  Mains.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Elector,  Carl  Joseph  von  Krthal,  had  prohibited  all  refere&ee 
to  Paris  news,  attempting  to  delete  the  Ilevolution  as  a  censor 
might  draw  his  pen  through  an  obnoxious  passage  in  a  news- 
paper. The  new  creed  spread  eastward^  and  found  its  adherents 
in  the  Rhenish  cities.  Some  were  caught  by  the  new  gospel  of 
equality,  others  were  fascinated  by  the  notion  of  a  Cisrhenane 
republic  ;  to  others  the  insolence  and  futility  of  the  French  emi- 
grant nobility  commended  the  furies  of  democracy.  The  old 
governments  made  an  ignominious  flight  before  the  advancing 
French  armies,  packing  up  their  gold  and  jewels  and  abandoning 
the  land  to  their  foes.  How  could  men  feel  any  respect  or 
allegiance  for  rulers  of  so  base  a  metal  ?  And  when  Prussian 
and  Austrian  armies  restored  those  rulers  for  a  brief  period,  it 
was  clear  that  adversity  had  taught  them  no  lesson  which  was  worth 
the  learning.  The  old  Church  coach  lumbered  along  in  the  old 
ruts,  until  in  1794  there  was  a  second  dispersion  of  ecclesiastical 
gentlemen  at  the  point  of  the  French  bayonet.  Then  for  the 
next  twenty  years  the  tricolour  waved  over  the  cities  of  the 
Rhine. 

If  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  some  Germans  of  literary 
temperament  had  welcomed  the  liberating  l^ons  of  France, 
this  illusion  was  soon  dissipated.  The  French  government  was 
detestable,  and  the  country  was  the  theatre  of  continuous 
war.  For  five  years  formidable  armies  inundated  these  pro- 
vinces ;  towns  and  villages  were  pillaged,  devastated,  or  burnt ; 
cottages  were  abandoned,  fields  remained  untilled,  industry 
and  commerce  perished.  Exorbitant  contributions  amounting 
to  150,000,000  francs  were  raised.  *  In  the  time  of  terror,'' 
say  two  petitioners  (April  2,  1800)  to  the  First  Consul,  *  the 
principle  was  actually  laid  down  that  France  ought  to  surround 
herself  with  deserts,  and  "  commissioners  of  evacuation  **  were 
sent  for  this  purpose.  We  were  then  inundated  with  a  horde 
of  immoral  men  who  came  only  with  the  intention  of  spoil.  .  .  . 
In  our  courts  sit  men  who  are  as  completely  ignorant  of  the 
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langiuige  and   laws  of  the  country,  at  they  are  ignorant  of 

the  rights  of  the  republic,  and  who  defile  the  niblinie  ministry 

with  which  they  are  inTested.    The  majority  of  administrative 

poata,  c^Mscially  io  inaaoe^  are  occupied  by  stupid  and  immoral 

HMO,  and  every  reMtanoe  to  these  scandals  involves  an  accusa- 

tkn  of  ierrarism.*    Another  hi^y  qualified  observer  paints 

an  equally  depreenng  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  Rhenish 

pronnces  at  the  time  of  the  couf  dHai  of  Brumaire.    *  Every- 

tjody/  he  says,  *  hides  his  wealth  in  order  to  escape  the  requisitions 

of  the  tax-collector.      Most  of  the  municipal  and  communal 

1  "       'ii-M  imitate  the  edkikn  in  demanding  unauthorized  re- 

.  and  live  by  phmder,  and  the  public  debt  amounts  to 

'<  1,000,000  francs.^    llie  report  proceeds  to  describe 

^t  all  the  hospitals  and  houses  of  refuge  were  so  indebted 

li  that  they  could  offer  no  shelter  to  the  poor ;  how  there 

or  no  good  roads  ;  how  all  the  bridges  were  crumbling 

io  dykes  were  *  ready  to  cede  to  the  force  of  im- 

\  -..cuts/     It  depicts  the  widespread  destruction  of  the 

^  ltd  country  houses  which  formed  the  ornament  of  the 

countrk-,  and  the  devastation  of  entire  communes,  by  fire  or  by 

*'  '    •      lation.'     The  same  authority  says  that  the 

;  i-e  against  the  Frendi,  that  the  workshops 

idle,  and  the  forests  ruined  by  devastation  or  neglect  *. 

in  be  carried  on  without  havoc,  and  a  large  part 
«>  Is   may   be   reckoned   amcmg  the   inc\itable  con- 

sequences  of  a  state  of  war.  But  much  was  also  due  to  the 
^  'ti,  the  immorality,  and  the  political  incompetence  of 

t:..  i  ..iich  government  and  their  agents.  The  scheme  of 
administration  went  through  several  (rfMwes.  First  there  was 
a  Central  Administratioo  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (November  14, 
1792),  then  another  Central  Administration  was  established 
at  Treves  (January  27,  1795X  and  then  the  two  were  united 
in  the  sing^  administration  of  Aix  (March  10,  1795).  A  year 
later  another   plan  was   tried,  and    two  General  Direetions 


mtr  Im  Hw  §mukt  dm  Bkim  4  tiftfm  4m  fnmim  Brmmak^,  mt  8,  par  la 
ritoTcn  Skm,  F**  49.  A  sioiilar  Iniftwslon  maj  be  gsth««d  fttm  the 
«t  the  British  niBister  st  GmssI  (P.  0.  Gsnaaaf ,  20), 
Mettsmieli's  M4mtkm,  L  168. 
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(capitals  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Coblentz)  were  establiMhod^  but 
they  too  were  short-lived.  On  February  4, 1797,  the  Directorate 
chai^ged  Hoche,  general-in-chicf  of  the  army  of  Sambre-et-MeuHc, 
to  reoi^ganize  the  conquered  country,  and  an  Intermediate 
Commission  composed  of  five  members  was  established  by  that 
general  at  Bonn,  which  lived  on  for  a  few  months,  during  which 
time  it  did  good  work.  Requisitions  and  contributions  of 
war  were  forbidden ;  all  the  French  officials  were  deprived 
of  office,  and  their  acts  submitted  to  scrutiny ;  an  order  was 
issued  that  the  functionaries  of  the  deposed  govemmentx 
should  resume  their  official  work.  But  Hoche  die<l,  and 
Augereau,  his  successor,  imported  more  of  the  revolutionary 
ardour  into  the  government.  He  protected  the  patriotic  or 
revolutionary-  clubs,  required  the  officials  of  the  old  regime  to 
swear  an  oath  of  hatred  to  monarchy  and  anarchy,  and  pushed 
forward  the  sale  and  division  of  Church  lands.  But  at  last 
these  miserable  provinces  passed  finally  out  of  military  control. 
On  November  4,  1797,  an  Alsatian,  by  name  Rudler,  was  made 
government  Commissioner  for  all  the  land  between  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle.  Rudler  was,  it  appears,  an  honest  man,  though 
his  enemies  accused  him  of  nepotism.  He  kept  out  of  factions, 
refused  to  listen  to  the  clamours  of  the  *  patriots  ^  of  Mainz, 
and  his  first  choice  of  public  functionaries  was  tolerably  good. 
But  so  great  was  the  fear  of  reaction  among  the  party  which 
had  saluted  the  French  occupation  that  not  a  single  rich  pro- 
prietor or  former  magistrate  was  selected  to  fill  any  office. 

It  is,  however,  to  Rudler  that  the  Rhenish  districts  owe  their 
organization  as  French  provinces.  He  divided  them  into  four 
departments  (1,  Roer,  capital  Aix-la-Chapelle;  2,  Rhin-et- 
Moselle,  capital  Coblentz ;  3,  Mont-Tonnerre,  capital  Mainz  ; 
4,  Sarre,  capital  Treves),  and  introduced  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  revolutionary  France,  abolishing  the  corvee  and 
tithes,  seigneurial  justice  and  entails,  and  in  fine  all  the 
exemptions  and  privileges  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  publishing 
laws  to  r^ulate  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  successions,  the 
notariat,  and  the   civil  state  ^.       The  four  departments  were 

*  For  Rudler's  work,  cf.  F^*  42  :  Beeueil  de$  rigientemt  el  arriU*  imanet 
du  Otmmitmiirt  du  GouvememnU  dans  le»  fnoltv  MOiMaMur  d^parttiHmU  de 
la  rive  gauche  du  Rkin,  Strmsbourg,  an  vii-viiL 
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intniduoed  to  the  benefitj  of  the  French  legal  syttem,  public 
procedure,  the  jury,  and  the  mild  and  humane  Criminal  Code 
of  1795,  but  the  use  of  the  FVendi  tongue  in  the  law  courtH 
was  enjoined,  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  nefiuioos 
character  of  the  public  prosecutor  Keil,  who  is  described  to 
us  in  a  hi^ily  coloured  passage  as  being  *  more  ambitious  than 
Robespierre,  and  more  ferocious  than  Fouquier-Tinville,^  must 
have  raised  doobts  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  new  civilization  ^ 
Further,  a  stable  administration  was  rendowi  impossible  by 
the  jealousies  of  varioot  FVeoch  factions  which  were  contending 
for  power  in  the  new  departments,  and  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Directorate  in  Paris.  The  true  course  would  have  been  to 
sdect  a  strong  and  honest  governor,  free  from  patriotic  cant,  and 
uncontaminatcd  by  revolutionary  excesses,  and  then  to  support 
him  through  thick  and  thin.  But  the  home  government  had 
neither  the  courage,  nor  the  knowledge,  nor  the  strength  to 
pursue  such  a  policy.  Hardly  was  a  governor  appointed,  but 
he  incurred  unpopularity  by  dismissing  one  official  or  by 
appointing  another,  and  was  in  conse(]uence  recalled.  The 
capable  Rudler  made  way  for  the  cipher  Marquis.  The  cipher 
Marquis  was  succeeded  by  the  terrorist  Lakanal,  whose  detestable 
government  aroused  a  universal  outcry.  After  Lakanal  came 
Dubois-Dubais,  and  after  Dubois-Dubais,  General  Shee,  an  honest 
man  with  some  local  knowledge  but  incapacitated  alike  by 
old  age  and  bad  health.  Five  governors  in  two  years  would 
have  been  too  large  an  allowance  under  any  circumstances :  in 
a  new  unorganised  province  racked  with  war  and  every  form 
of  i^ysical  distress,  it  meant  sheer  chaos.  There  were  indeed 
fifteen  octavo  volumes  of  regulations,  decrees,  and  instructions 
of  the  General  CommiMoner,  to  which  an  apologist  might  point 
as  a  sign  that  whatever  might  have  beoi  the  vices  of  the  French 
revolutionary  government,  idleness  was  not  among  them.  But 
though  the  French  system  was  introduced  on  pi^)er,  there  was 
little  to  commend  it  to  the  German  mind,  so  long  as  the  agents 
of  the  government  were  cormpt,  extortionate,  and  tyrannical  *. 

e9jmr,prhmtlfkt\  VmL  9m  sUqpai  /sMwf,  V**  4S. 

•  It  vDM!f  intersst  tka  kfd  stadsnt  to  note  that  asse^  tlM  Isws 
paUislied  bj  the  levelalkaarj  gnystn-snt  in  the  feer 

AS  S 
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No  justification  can  be  pleaded  by  the  French  on  the  icore 
of  opposition  in  the  provinces.  The  Rhinelanden  bent  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  with  the  passive  apathy  of  tire<l  cattle. 
There  were  no  conspiracies,  there  was  no  feeling  for  the 
old  gOTemments;  the  taxes  were  paid  to  an  Augereau  or 
a  T,«^V*p*l  with  the  same  docility  as  they  had  been  paid 
to  the  Elector  of  Mainz  or  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts.  Yet, 
if  we  except  the  small  knot  of  professional  agitators  in  the 
towns,  the  inhabitants  were  ground  between  the  lower  and 
the  upper  millstone.  Some  of  them  hated  the  old  order  of 
things :  all  of  them  were  driven  to  desperation  by  the  new. 
Their  leaders  had  preached  a  millennium,  and  they  were  ex- 
periencing  a  hell.  Such  republican  enthusiasm  as  formerly 
existed  had  utterly  died  away  under  the  pressure  of  French 
customs,  French  passports,  French  taxes,  and  French  prisons. 
The  *  fetes  decadaires  "^  had  resolved  themselves  into  *  some 
speeches  recited  precipitately  in  a  low  voice,'  before  a  handful 
of  officials.  '  There  is  hardly  a  commune,'  so  goes  a  report,  *  in 
which  one  can  find  some  privil^^  souls  animated  by  the  spark  of 
the  sacred  fire,'  and  the  difficulty  of  discovering  men  to  replenish 
the  official  hierarchy  steadily  increased.  *A  great  number  of 
cantons,'  wrote  Shee,  April  11,  1800,  *are  not  only  without 
a  commissioner,  but  still  devoid  of  any  administrative  action. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Coblentz  have  not  even  a  municipality, 
Treves  and  Mainz  have  very  bad  ones,  and  as  in  several  other 
communes  there  is  no  one  willing  to  discharge  a  public  office, 
our  enemies  rejoice  at  the  general  relaxation  of  government '.' 
The  only  remedy  which  seemed  possible  under  the  circumstances 
was  thorough  incorporation  with  France.  The  old  governments 
could  not  be  recalled,  the  present  system  of  ruling  the  country 
like  a  pashalik  was  intolerable,  and  as  there  was  no  administra- 
tive class  sufficiently  skilled,  upright,  and  powerful  to  govern 
a  Cisrhenane  republic,  independence  was  out  of  the  question. 
If  it  were  once  recognized  that  these  departments  were  French, 
there  was  some  hope  that  they  might  be  treated  with  greater 
consideration,  that  the  officials  would  be  more  impartial,  and 

there  were  many  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Monarchy,  as  the  Ordon- 
»me0  nor  le  fiiu  de  la  Justice  of  1539j  and  the  great  OrtUmtumce  Civile 
of  1667.  »  F*«  43. 
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that  local  hates  woold  have  a  tmaller  influence  on  public  alTaira. 
The  prospect  was  not  one  which  could  be  viewed  altogether 
with  a  sanguine  heart,  with  the  old  enthusiasni  of  "98,  but  it 
was  a  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  while  the  coup  tT^tat  of 
Bninaire  was  being  prepared,  three  delegates  from  the  Rhine 
provinces  were  travelling  to  Pkris  to  plead  that  this  coune 
might  be  adopted. 

One  of  these  men,  J.  6.  Gdrres  of  Coblentz,  though  otAy 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  already  a  striking  figure,  and 
dfistincd  to  play  a  dbtinguished  if  somewhat  ineffectual  role  in 
Gennan  politics.     His  Italian  strain,  for  his  mother  was  of  that 
race,  gave  him  a  %nvacity  and  quickness  of  temperament  which 
are  rarely  found  among  Teutons  of  the  pure  blood.     He  was 
a  fine  popular  orator,  a  brilliant  journalist,  and   afterwards 
a  sympathetic,  versatile,  and  ingenious  scholar.    He  had  courage, 
energy,  dash,  curiosity,  and  all  the  qualities  of  the  spirited 
temperament.     But  he  was  de6cient  in  judgement  and  measure, 
and  an  ill-natiired  critic  might  discover  in  his  earlier  life  the 
fiulings  of  the  demagogue,  and  in  his  middle  age  the  weakness  of 
the  sciolist.     At  the  banning  of  the  I'Yench  Revolution  he 
had  thrown  himself  vigorously  into  the  democratic  current,  and 
sudi  was  his  simplicity  at  the  age  of  twenty  that  he  sent  the 
Directorate,  the  roost  warlike  of  go%'eromaits,  a  project   for 
a  perpetual  peace,  which  breathes  the  most  fervid  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  Republic     In   his  journal.  Dm  rothe  Blait^  he 
caricatured  the  prinoe>bishops  and  confederate  kings  without 
sparing  the  errors  of  the  French  functionaries,  and  an  article 
directed  against  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^  then  at  peace  with 
FVance,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  paper.    A  Cisrhenane 
repnUic,  <»ganiaed    on    democratic    lines,  and    protected   by 
Fhmoe  agunst  the  assaults  of  the  eiq)dled  despots,  seemed  to 
him  in  those  days  the  best  means  of  reconciling  the  ^irit  of  the 
age  with  German  patriotism.     But  with  the  death  of  Hoche 
nnd  the  advent  of  Rodler  he  came  to  modify  his  MpintiaiH. 
It  was  dear  that  fVanoe  now  meant  to  annex  the  dyiili— its, 
and  that  the  dream  of  a  Cisrhenane  independence  was  vain. 
(kirres  argued,  as  so  many  have  aigoed  both  before  and  since, 
that  dvilintion  is  Uglier  than  nationality,  and  that  the  true 
intensts  ^H  a  people  are  served  by  giving  then  the  best  in- 
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stitutions  1  i)  iV.l. .  rven  at  the  expentie  of  local  spirit.  Hy 
1799  hi.H  ((iii\<  I-  .11  io  the  tricolour  had  become  completes  aiid 
there  was  no  more  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  French  union 
than  Gorres. 

The  deputation  was  received  by  the  First  Consul,  who  assured 
them  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  departments  could  count 
unre8er>'edly  upon  the  justice  of  the  French  government,  and 
that  he  would  never  lose  sight  of  their  happiness ;  and  after 
the  Treaty  of  Lundville  had  ratified  the  cession  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  a  consular  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Rhine- 
land  recapitulated  the  advantages  of  the  French  connection  in 
the  following  impressive  terms  * : — 

*  A  solemn  treaty  concluded  between  the  Republic,  the  chief 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  Germanic  Body,  and  ratified  at  Paris 
25  Ventose,  has  definitely  united  your  destiny  to  that  of 
France.  The  interests  and  rights  of  the  Republic  have  become 
yours ;  your  interests  and  your  rights  have  become  hers.  In 
adopting  you  she  has  vowed  to  you,  as  to  all  her  children,  good 
will  and  solicitude ;  she  calls  upon  you  as  she  calls  upon  them 
to  promise  fidelity  to  her.  Let  this  promise  impose  upon  all 
a  forgetfiilness  of  the  ties  from  which  the  treaty  has  disengaged 
you,  and  a  respect  for  those  ties  which  now  attach  you  to  the 
Republic.  Let  it  put  a  term  to  the  vain  apprehensions  which 
prevent  some  persons  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  union, 
and  to  the  mad  hopes  which  induce  some  others  to  disguise  or 
pervert  them. 

*  These  advantages,  what  reasonable  spirit  could  fail  to  re- 
cognize them  ?  Odioas  privileges  no  longer  enchain  the  industry 
of  the  working  classes ;  game  no  longer  ravages  the  fields  of 
the  cultivator,  or  devours  the  fruits  of  his  work ;  degrading 
corvies  have  ceased  for  all ;  for  all  has  ceased  the  degra<^lation 
of  feudal  services. 

*  The  tithe  is  abolished  ;  contributions  of  all  kinds  have  been 
softened  down  ;  taxation  is  equally  distributed  between  the  lands 
of  the  lord  and  the  ecclesiastic,  which  were  formerly  exempt 
from  charges,  and  those  of  the  individual  who  used  alone  to  bear 
them.  The  internal  custom-duties  which  obstructed  the  transit 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  prevented  people  from  going 

*  Corr.  vii.  1»8,  no.  6,641. 
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up  the  rivcra,  are  tuppiwed ;  commeroe  is  free  with  France— 
the  most  advantageom  market  of  the  wcnid — and  will  no  longer 
encounter  the  obrtadeB  which  the  old  frontiers  opposed  to  it. 

*  An  impartial  justice  and  regular  administrations  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  bailiffs.  Such  are 
the  advantages  which  union  assures  to  liberty  and  property. 
It  does  no  less  for  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
Instead  of  being  covered  by  opposed  and  constantly  conflicting 
interests,  it  will  be  sheltered  by  an  interest  common  to  30,000,000 
citixens.  Instead  of  being  submitted  to  a  multitude  of  small 
goTemments  too  feeUe  to  defend,  but  strong  enough  to  oppress, 
it  will  be  protected  by  a  power  which  will  always  know  how 
to  make  its  territory  respected.  The  union  of  the  four  depart- 
ments to  France  is  for  them  a  pledge  of  prosperity,  and  their 
promise  of  6delity  to  the  Republic  will  be  an  expression  of 
actual  aifecticm  for  her,  no  less  than  a  recognition  of  the  acts 
which  have  brought  about  the  union.* 

A  year  later  van  Alpen,  a  worthy  pastor  of  Stolberg  (near 
Aix-la-Chapelle),  published  a  history  of  the  Rhineland,  which  is 
curious  as  illustrating  a  combination  of  genuine  local  patriotism 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Republic.  A  passage  taken 
from  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  attitude  of  an  honest  Rhenish  antiquary  to  the  government 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Consulate '. 

*  Wild  and  stormy  adranoed  the  new  constitution  into  view : 
threatening  and  in  bloody  garment  b^^  Anarchy ;  with  the 
most  awful  devastations  did  she  raise  her  sceptre  and  terrible 
throne  on  the  laughing  meadows  and  golden  hills  of  the  Rhine ; 
mild  and  wise  had  been  the  last  rulers  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Kings  of  Phissia,  the  Electors  of  the  Palatinate,  of 
Cologne,  of  Treres,  of  Blainx.  By  dint  of  their  great  statesman- 
Mp  smiled  the  morning  glow  of  reason,  truth,  and  virtue; 
humanity  and  love  Ibqgfat  many  a  fortunate  fi^t,  won  many 
a  decisive  victory,  overthrew  many  demons  of  darkness ;  by  means 
of  their  good  administration  the  lovely  Rhine-bank  bloomed. 
Then  came  the  hour  of  devastation  ;  then  came  the  destructive 
Angjd  of  Dread;  then  nged  the  bloody  sword;  then  most 
hidaous  war  swung  its  blada  ov«r  the  good,  tranquil,  induttriooi, 

I  We  asks  do  sttsmft  to  rsias  the  sathor's  phiaseolofy. 
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and  towards-perfeetian-ripaiing  inhabitanti.  But  how  all  that 
has  altered !  How  fled  the  shadows  of  death,  how  vanished  the 
darkncHS  of  night  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  Bnimaire  !  How 
fled  the  (lemon  of  devastation  before  the  rescuer  Bonaparte ! 

*The  military  goreminent  of  the  left  Rhine-bank  was  noon 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  General  Commissionere.  This  altera- 
tion was  already  popular.  Unforgettable  remain  for  us  the 
services  of  a  Shee,  a  Hudler,  a  Jollivet,  towards  the  organization 
of  the  four  departments.  Immortal  gratitude  the  last  of  these 
oommissioners,  Jean  Bon  St  Andr^  won  for  himself.  His 
monory  will  live  on  in  the  wonderful  road  to  Mainz  and  Cologne, 
in  the  Antonine  Church  which  he  gave  to  the  Protestants  in 
Cologne,  and  in  the  St.  Anne  Church  which  he  gave  to  the 
Protestants  in  Aix;  in  his  efforts  to  further  tolerance,  unity, 
industry,  trade,  arts,  knowledge,  and  well-being. 

*  At  last  a  decree  of  the  government  orders  that  with  i  Vend. 
XI,  the  French  constitution  shall  avail  for  the  four  new  Rhine 
de|)artments,  and  that  Jean  Bon  St.  Andrd  shall  continue  his 
functions  as  prefect  in  the  Department  of  Mont-Tonnerre.  So 
we  are  now  united,  we  make  a  part  of  the  great  Republic  and  of 
the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  world,  we  enjoy  all  advantages 
and  the  protection  of  the  government,  just  as  much  as  the 
French  nation :  we  are  French.  Our  four  new  Rhine  depart- 
ments make  the  twenty-sixth  military  division,  which  will  receive 
new  brilliance  from  the  L^on  of  Honour  and  the  camp  of 
Veterans.  Senatorships  will  be  established  here.  Each  depart- 
ment has  its  prefect,  its  arrondissement,  its  special  court ;  each 
arr(md%»$emeHt  its  sub-prefect,  its  court  of  justice ;  each  commune 
one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  one  or  more  notaries,  its  mayor. 
All  four  departments  have  their  court  of  appeal  at  Treves ;  all 
will  see  one  of  their  number  elevated  to  be  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  Compare  our  present  constitution  with  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  you  will  be  content  with  our  position.  Trust 
in  the  government,  hope  for  the  future  ^.^ 

The  intelligent  Gorres  was  not  so  sanguine.  Being  in  Paris 
shortly  after  Brumaire,  he  had  correctly  divined  the  political 
situation,  and  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  his  fellow  countrymen 

*  Van  Alpen,  OttehickU  det  frankUchen  Rheimtfen:  wot  e»  warmtd  wof 
mUxtist,  Cologne,  1802. 
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gktt  tent  to  hia  bitter  dMappoiiitaent  Where  he  had  hoped 
for  a  republic  he  found  a  deepotiMtt.  *  He  had  reoeiTed,*  so  he 
wrote,  *  a  wound  which  could  not  heaL  The  great  images  which 
had  grown  with  hin  were  broken.*  The  only  brilliant  publicist 
of  the  Rhineland  retired  from  pcditics  to  become  a  profemor. 
In  a  short  time  all  public  lifs  ceased.  Hie  clubs  were  closed, 
the  new^M^pers  were  censured,  and  the  voice  of  criticism  was 
oomplctelj  staUed.  It  was  the  price  which  the  Rhineland  had  to 
fmj  iat  union  with  *the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  worid." 

When  on  Septenber  tt,  18091,  the  four  Rhine  departments, 
Roer,  Rhin-et-Mosdk^  Sam,  and  Mont-Tonnerre,  were  finally 
assimilated  to  the  dqMurtments  in  the  interior  of  FVance  \  the 
olBce  of  General  Commissioner  was  abolished,  and  the  new 
instilatiooB  whidi  the  Consulate  was  creating  for  France  were 
simuhaneoosly  communicated  to  these  provinces.  The  work  of 
destnictioo  Imd  afaeadj  been  accomplished,  and  ten  years  of 
revolutiooarj  turmoil  stood  between  the  Rhinelanders  and  the 
days  when  Wmros  and  Speio*  were  free  imperial  cities,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Bonn  and  Coblentz  studied  the  o^moes 
and  enjoyed  the  festivals  of  their  luxurious  princes.  Nobody 
dreamt  that  the  old  order  could  ever  return.  Those  ancient 
days  seemed  already  fantastic  and  distant  There  was  a  longing 
for  quiet  and  stable  administration,  for  honest  governors,  and 
steady  material  devdopment.  If  France  could  give  these  things, 
the  Rhine  provinces  were  willing  to  accept  her,  if  not  with 
enthusiasm,  at  any  rate  with  indifference.  There  was,  indeed, 
no  altemativv  power  which  could  daim  their  allcgianee. 

The  administration  of  Napoleon  healed  the  woonds  and 
■noothed  the  wrinkles.  The  reign  of  violence  was  over,  and 
the  reign  of  order  began.  The  concordat  restored  and  regu- 
lated the  outward  madiinery  of  religion.  FVee  public  worship 
was  pemitted:  hishoprifs  were  fbunded  in  Aiz,  Biainz,  and 
Treves,  and  seminaries  provided  by  the  State  undertook  the 
religious  instniction  of  tha  dergy.    Hie  political  power  and 


'  Ikin  si  tissslle  eentaiasd  a  fsaalalisn  ef  Xtt^M;  Sakr,  ens  ef 
6164B7 ;  Sarrs,  ens  ef  Slt/MS ;  IfontpToaasrrs,  ens  ef  SUjne.  The 
UiKcrt  towns  wsrs  GolagDS  (sboot  a8«000),  Aix  (sboot  13,000),  and 
MaiBs  (aboet  21,000).  Bsoa  kad  ak«rt  10,000  and  C^klsnli  lO^OOa 
r,  an  X,  DO.  3ify 
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ttt  1 1  till  I'll  influence  of  the  hierarchy  were  indeed  gone,  and  gone 
for  ovor,  hut  nevcrthcles8  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic 
<-l  il  the  change  without  a  murmur.     At  the  first 

approocn  oi  the  Frt'nch  nrinicfl  in  1792,  the  rich  abbots  and 
canons  had  flctl  witli  their  cofl'ens  leaving  their  {)oorer  brethren 
behind  them,  men  who,  having  never  tasted  the  sweets  of 
wealth  or  jwwer,  had  little  to  r^jret  or  to  forgive.  The 
Church  wax  now  felt  to  be  a  democratic  institution.  There 
were  no  splendid  sinecures  to  attract  the  nobility,  no  canonical 
stalls  jealously  re»er>'ed  for  the  men  of  many  quarterings ;  and 
the  high  places  being  oy)cn  to  all,  the  peasant  sent  one  of 
his  sons  to  the  seminary,  where  he  learnt  the  Napoleonic 
catechism  and  a  few  Latin  prayers,  and  was  thus  trained  for 
the  congenial  task  of  preaching  to  a  rustic  congregation  the 
duty  of  fidelity  to  its  French  master. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Napoleonic  regime  was 
generous  towards  the  clergy.  The  Catholic  Church  saw  its 
monasteries  abolished,  its  bishops  put  on  niggardly  salaries,  the 
control  of  education  transferred  to  other  hands,  divorce  and 
the  civil  niarriaije  sanctioned  by  law.  The  State  incomes  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy  were  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  house  and  garden 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  commune.  Yet  the  Lutheran 
pastors  were  as  loyal  and  as  ignorant  as  their  Catholic  brethren. 
Possessing  little  of  theology  and  nothing  of  Greek,  for  the 
luxuries  of  knowledge  were  beyond  an  income  of  500  francs,  they 
gave  themselves  with  zeal  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  clear  vintages  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  owe 
something  to  the  well-directed  labours  of  impecunious  divines  ^. 

The  continued  existence  of  religious  corporations  was  in- 
consistent with  the  levelling  policy  of  Napoleon.  Yet  some 
exceptions  and  alleviations  softened  the  rigour  of  the  decree 
of  dissolution  *.  All  establishments  whose  sole  object  wa.s 
education  or  the  relief  of  the  sick  were  exempted  from  the 
general  sentence  of  death.  Pensions  which,  small  though  they 
might  be,  were  not  smaller  than  the  incomes  of  the  parish 
priests,  were  allotted  to  the  expropriated,  and  six  of  the  largest 
convents,  together  with  four  of  the  largest  monasteries,  were 
*  EUers,  u.  141  ff.  *  July  2, 1802  ;  Daniels,  iv.  391. 
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reacnrcd  for  the  use  of  those  among  the  nuns  and  the  more 
elderiy  monks  who  might  dedre  to  continue  the  common  life. 
While  the  regular  clergy  were  thus  deprived  of  their  1^^ 
status,  the  autonomj  of  the  seculars  was  pierced  at  a  thousand 
'  'he  all-penradiqg  energy  of  the  State.  The  care 
ti  fahric  waa  entnnted  to  a  council  of  notables,  of 
which  the  curi  and  the  mayor  were  ex-offido  members,  and 
any  application  for  public  funds  came  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  mimidpal  council  and  the  prefect,  of  the  bishop,  and,  in 
case  of  disagreement  betsreeu  the  two  last  authorities,  of  the 
Minister  of  Cults  at  Paris  ^ 

A  form  of  goveromoit  conceived  in  the  same  jealousy  of 
clericalism  was  accorded  to  the  churches  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Five  consintorial  churches  were  to  form  the  arron- 
diuemeni  of  an  *  inspection,*  and  each  *  inspection"  was  to  be 
compueed  of  the  minister,  and  of  an  elder  or  notable  from 
every  church  in  the  mivttditmmeiU.  llie  body  so  constituted 
ooold  only  simmbl<  with  the  authorization  of  the  government, 
and  in  the  pweence  of  the  prefect  and  sub-prefect,  nor  could 
it  enforce  its  decisions  until  they  had  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  State.  The  main  duty  of  the  general  council  of  inspec- 
tion was,  however,  not  to  legislate,  but  to  nominate  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  laymen,  to 
supervise  the  churches  and  ministers  in  the  ammdii§ewtmt. 
A  fuDctioD  so  slight  might,  one  would  have  supposed,  hare 
been  talUy  committed  to  the  Lutheran  churchmen  to  discharge, 
but  Napoleon  would  tolerate  no  autonomy,  and  the  names  of 
the  nominees  had  to  be  submitted  for  his  i^>pfovaL  Above 
the  'in^Mctkmt*  the  F!x«t  Consul  created  three  general  con- 
sistories, which  were  to  meet  respectively  at  Strasburg,  Mainx, 
and  Ctdogne.  These  a—mblki  again  were  partially  composed 
of  Uymen,  and  eoold  only  meet  with  government  permission, 
and  in  the  presence  of  prefect  and  sub-prefect  Since  their 
sessioM  were  limited  to  six  days,  and  since  no  topic  could  be 
entertained  or  discussed  without  due  notice  given  to  the  Minister 
of  Cults,  it  is  probaUe  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Lutheran 
fathers  were  neither  free,  animated,  nor  important '. 

'  UMk  ao,  1809;  DsaMs,  v.  431. 
•  AprU  8, 1808 ;  Daoisls,  Iv.  181  f. 
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Hic  Fhmch  Revolution,  in  itself  ro  didactic,  had  left  public 
education  in  the  utmost  confusion.  SchooU,  primar)-  and 
secondary,  had  been  decreed  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  but 
■odi  tchools  at  were  created  suffered  from  penur>'  and  neglect. 
The  law  of  xi  Floi^  X  (May  1,  1802)  laid  the  burden  of 
primar}'  and  secondary  schools  upon  the  communes,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  were  assisted  by  voluntary  effort,  an<l  Uh] 

both  these  classes  of  school  to  the  strict  control  of  j  md 

sub-prefect.  At  the  same  time  the  State  undertook  the  support 
of  the  lychSy  which  gave  instruction  in  ancient  languages,  logic, 
morals,  physics,  and  mathematics,  and  of  the  special  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  and  the  like.  The  schoolboys  of  the  Mainz  hfch 
long  remembered  the  day  when  Napoleon  himself  walked  into 
the  class-room  and  examined  the  upper  forms  in  Latin  and 
mathematics  *.  For  the  lychy  like  every  other  detail  in  the 
Napoleonic  system,  was  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  its 
creator.  It  was  modelled  upon  military  principles,  and  the  drill, 
the  uniform,  and  the  discipline  of  these  stringent  institutions 
were  intended  to  acclimatize  the  student  to  barrack  life,  and  to 
produce  intellif^ent  and  serviceable  tools  to  the  hand  of  a  despot. 

But  more  imjxirtant  than  the  creation  of  the  lycie  was  the 
decree  of  March  17,  1808,  which  constituted  the  University  of 
France.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
were  now  fitted  into  a  comprehensive  system  directed  from 
Paris,  and  this  incidentally  served  to  promote  the  design  of 
detaching  the  four  departments  from  the  intellectual  influences 
of  Germany.  Such  a  project  had  been  cherished  under  the 
Director)',  openly  declared  under  the  Consulate,  and  was  now 
steadily  pursued  under  the  Empire*.  The  famous  Gennan 
Universities  were  forbidden,  as  the  seed-plots  of  all  that  was 
imaginative,  turbulent,  and  perilous  to  the  State.  An  imperial 
decree  enacted  that  the  text-books  in  the  lycies  should  be  French, 
that  the  teaching  should  be  given  in  French,  and  that  a  third 

^  Lereboars,  NapoiAm  et  let  Ma^enfou,  & 

'  Moniteur,  1802,  no.  211  :  ^  La  peuplet  rhmi*  a  la  Fnnot  qui  parient 
KM  bmgue  diffamU^  et  accoutumit  i  det  hutitutietu  Hran^irm,  mU  bmain  de 
nmmeer  a  ttmtimmM  kabitudet  ei  de  te  former  $ur  lew  tot  let  SMfww  nieet- 
ssiror  pour  demmer  d  leurt  fitt  rhutnuHm,  let  mmurt,  let  mnuUret  qui 
dokmit  let  eotifimdre  mw  let  Frattfoit.' 
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of  evoy  hour  should  be  deroted  to  FVendi  gnunmar  and  litem- 
ture.  As  a  knowle4ge  of  the  FVench  language  was  an  indis* 
pwMeMf  conditioQ  of  govenunent  enipluyment,  the  study  of 
German,  though  never  forbidden,  tended  to  take  a  subordinate 
place,  and  even  dieappeared  from  the  corriculum  of  the  lyde  of 
Bonn.  Yet  it  is  qwwtionable  whether  anj  senee  of  resentment 
was  engendered  by  this  feature  in  the  educational  policy  of 
the  Empire.  Thew  provinom  had  kept  themse]%'es  so  curiomly 
isolated  from  the  main  stream  of  Gcnnaii  thought  and  feeling 
that  it  was  no  special  privation  for  the  Rhinelander  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  lectures  of  Gottingen  or  Leipiig.  Nor  was  the 
campaign  against  the  German  language  waged  in  a  resolute  or 
persecuting  spirit  Though  French  was  the  language  of  the 
government  and  the  Uws,  the  prefect  of  Mont-Tonnerre  ex- 
horted the  members  of  the  Society  of  Science  and  Arts  at  Mains 
riot  to  neglect  *  their  original  and  primitive '  tongue,  and  spoke 
of  the  *  happy  alliance^  which  should  be  made  to  exist  between 
the  two  languages.  The  importation  of  German  newspi^MBi 
and  books  was  purposely  rendered  difficult  by  official  regulati<ms, 
hut  neverthelem  they  penetrated  into  the  departments.  Though 
French  made  considerable  progress,  German  was  never  eliminated 
from  the  primary  sdKmls,  and  the  number  of  bilingual  Rhine- 
landers  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  lower  ranks  of  the  official  hier- 
archy. *The  great  instrument,  language,  is  wanting  to  us,*  said 
a  Frendi  prefect,  speaking  of  the  peasants  in  1812 ;  *  we  must 
work  to  make  it  popular  *.^ 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  popularization  of  the  French 
langnage  would  he  effected  through  the  primary  schools  but  in 
the  distrihotaon  of  public  expenditure  and  public  functional 
these  institutions  were  abandoned  to  the  communes.  Of  all  the 
defocts  in  Napoleoo^s  eduottiaoal  statemanship  there  was  per- 
haps none  greirtar  than  the  dsffoluUon  of  the  responsibility  fiir 
primary  ediication  upon  a  body  so  ill-prepared  and  apathetic 
as  the  commune '.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  the  pressure  of  the 
pielbct  frtim  ahore  could  atone  for  the  massive  epethy  of  the 

*  Urj  BekasMsr,  U  tUrnktHmJ^mm^aim,  Untk  IMt,  iSft. 

■  Ths  priadyls  wm  faihsffiUd  from  tka  prsesAfav  fsvanuBsot ;  tL  Lot 

<rd  ill  mini  k  mt^t  ti\\\t\iUt\  iiy^  veaMw  if  Uprnm  ( 
iliii ihitDeo.  1,1796. 
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rural  and  urban  population  below.  In  the  Rhineland  at  least, 
neither  the  individual  parent  nor  the  collective  village  cared  for 
education,  and  as  there  was  no  1^^  compulsion  upon  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  results  were  deplor- 
able ^  An  official  report  in  1814  states  that  at  least  one-thinl 
of  the  communes  were  devoid  of  schools,  and  that  three-fifths 
of  the  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age  had 
escaped  any  form  of  State  instruction.  Even  where  education 
was  provided,  the  quality  was  indifferent.  Though  an  imperial 
decree  ordered  the  formation  of  training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers,  no  such  college  was  founded  at  the  public  expense  in 
the  four  departments.  And  if  the  teacher  was  untrained,  the 
inspection  was  incompetent  to  discover  his  defects,  for  it  gener- 
ally happened  that  the  village  Orl)ilius,  chosen  by  an  illiterate 
mayor  whose  nomination  was  mechanically  confirmed  by  a 
distant  academical  rector,  was  supenised  by  a  French  in- 
spector who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language  in 
which  the  lessons  were  given  ^. 

The  introduction  of  the  French  codes  was  a  welcome  innova- 
tion, for  perhaps  in  no  quarter  of  Europe  had  there  been  a 
greater  confusion  in  the  domain  of  private  law.  The  numerous 
small  principalities  which  had  existed  in  the  Rhineland  before 
the  French  conquest  had  their  own  several  laws,  customs,  and 
ordinances,  and  to  these  the  commissaries  of  the  French  govern- 
ment had  added  a  large  and  incoherent  mass  of  decrees  and 
regulations.  The  codes  thus  introduced  certainty  instead  of 
uncertainty,  unity  instead  of  multiplicity,  light  instead  of  dark- 
ness. It  may  be  thought  that  Catholic  and  ecclesiastically- 
minded  communities  would  willingly  have  been  left  in  the  dis- 
comforts of  legal  chaos,  rather  than  endure  the  civil  marriage 
and  divorce.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Revolution 
had  already  impressed  its  idea  of  the  secular  egalitarian  State 
upon  the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  Civil  Code 

*  '  Public  instruction/  says  a  writer  in  1806, '  is  almost  totally  neglected 
in  the  rural  conunones.'— Bodmann,  Atmuaire  HatitH^ptt  dm  d^jKUimient 
de  Moni-Tonnerre  pour  fan  1806. 

*  Neigebaor,  117  ff.  ;  Eilers,  ii.  24  ff.  ;  Heppe,  OuehichU  det  deuUchen 
VotkatehdweaenM,  u.  106;  Treitschke,  DeuUche  GcMhichU,  ii.  227,  who 
points  with  pride  to  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  Prussian  principle  of  compulsory 
education. 
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•oftened  rather  than  decpawd  the  hanh  but  neoeiHuy  outliiwi 
of  FVendi  Mculariam. 

'Ilie  ideal  of  the  beit  VnnA  administrators  of  this  period 
was  that  of  a  soil  paternal  government  which  should  educate 
its  subjects  ill  the  art  and  method  of  attaining  material  proa- 
[lerity.  For  all  that  the  Rhine  provinces  liad  undergone,  for 
the  forcible  dissolution  of  ancient  ties,  for  the  horrors  of  war 
;u)d  of  the  Terror,  they  were  now  to  receive  material  compensa- 
tions. The  abolition  of  tithes  and  feudal  dues  accomplished  in 
the  previout  period,  the  high  price  of  com,  the  mobility  of 
capital,  the  strict  <Nder  and  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the 
land,  the  enthuaiaam  of  the  prefects  for  agrarian  development, 
and  the  rigorotia  and  intelligent  control  of  local  expenditure 
quickened  the  prosperity  of  the  villages.  Whereas  under  the 
old  regime  two-thirds  of  the  soil  in  the  ecclesiastical  principali- 
tici  belonged  either  to  the  Church  or  to  the  nobles,  now 
the  land  was  free  and  the  peasant  was  given  opportunities  of 
purdiaae.  On  November  25, 1802,  the  French  law  relating  to  the 
tale  of  the  rural  property  of  the  State  was  published  in  the  Rhine 
departments,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  sales  increased  in 
mnnber.  In  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  department  alone,  domains 
were  sold  to  the  value  of  four  and  a  half  million  francs  from 
May  16,  1808,  to  December  1,  1806.  Nor  was  it  the  govern- 
ment al<N>e  who  brought  land  into  the  market.  Companies  of 
d^italists  bought  up  the  estates  of  nobles  and  clergy  at  auctions 
and  sold  them  again  in  small  lots,  and  a  large  and  thriving 
peasant  proprietary  was  thus  rapidly  formed  in  the  new  depart- 
ments. Indeed,  the  sobdivinon  of  land  was  carried  so  far  that 
by  1815  a  property  of  fifty  acres  was  conddered  a  laige  estate  >. 

Tlwre  are  two  notable  oocaaioQs  upon  which  Ni^leon  directly 
intervened  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Rhenish  peasantry. 
As  we  have  already  had  abundant  occasion  to  notice,  there  was^ 
no  problem  of  this  time  more  encoinpaased  with  difficulty,  than 
the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  feudal  services  or  dues 
which  were  te  be  abolishfd,  and  the  non-feudal  services  or  dues 
which  were  not  to  be  abolished  without  compensation.  The 
>f  the  General  ConuniiBioners  upon  this  subject  had  been 
(utiiiuiiug  and  amtrsdictory,  being  influenced  in  turn  by  the 
1  Perthes,  L  2m;  IVsltaehke,  Dnhtkt  GuMtkU,  IL  273. 
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dirtati^  of  philanthropy  and  the  interests  of  the  fiitc.  In  the 
pfevailing  ambiguity  it  wom  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  that 
the  qoestioiis  at  issoe  should  once  and  for  all  be  clearly  deter- 
mined. ^Vhat  was  the  precise  state  of  the  existing  law  ?  What 
was  the  kind  of  proof  of  non-feudality  which  the  courts  should 
require  ?  What  dues  could  be  safely  described  as  non-feudal  ? 
A  satisfactory  answer  to  the  last  of  these  (]ucstions  would^  of 
coarse,  imply  minute  local  knowledge.  Accordingly,  when  Napo- 
leon came  to  Mainz  in  1804,  finding  this  among  other  problems 
awaiting  his  solution,  he  referred  it  to  a  commission  composed 
partly  of  the  directors  of  domains,  and  partly  of  the  best  lawyers 
of  the  four  departmcnbi.  The  president  of  this  assembly  was 
Bigot  de  Pnkuneneau,  then  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  afterwards  Minister  of  Cults.  A  lucid  survey  of  the  previous 
course  of  l^slation  from  the  pen  of  Bigot  was  submitte<i  to 
the  First  Consul  and  printed  in  the  Moniteur,  and  a  decree  was 
issued  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  enumerating 
the  dues  and  services  which  were  to  be  presumed  '  purely  terri- 
torial,'' and  therefore  not  to  be  abolished  without  an  indemnity 
to  the  owner.  No  fairer  settlement  could  prol)ably  have  been 
arrived  at,  and  since  facilities  were  subsequently  given  by  the 
government  for  further  emancipation  by  purchase,  the  tension 
between  peasant  and  proprietor  was  sensibly  relieved  ^ 

The  problem  of  usury,  always  pressing  in  a  society  of  small 
cultivators,  was  rendered  specially  acute  in  Alsace  and  the  four 
departments  by  the  presence  of  a  large  Hebrew  element  in  the 
Rhenish  towns.  Napoleon's  attention  was  drawn  to  this  evil  in 
1806,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his  mental  grasp  that,  advertised 
of  a  purely  local  grievance,  he  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  {xwition  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the 
State.  The  principles  upon  which  he  decided  to  act  were  at  once 
honourable  and  sagacious.  His  object  was,  in  his  own  words,  to 
*  reanimate  the  sentiments  of  civic  morality '  in  a  race  which  was 
deadened  by  long  degradation,  and  to  *■  recall  it  to  the  exercise 

*  Moniteur,  no.  19,  xix  Vend.  XIII ;  D^cret  relatUfwut  rednaneetfoneiirM 
9t  /(Maiet  dam  let  quatre  tUpartement*  de  la  rkm  gauek0  du  Bhia,  10  oeL 
1804  ;  Daniels,  iv.  554  ;  D^eret  ameematit  k  raekat  de»  redevaneet  cemuiM 
9tm»  la  denomination  'Labgrneinnf  24  juin  1808  et  6  man  1810 ;  id.  ▼. 
368,484. 
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of  the  arts  and  tlie  oidul  proftiiom '  Not  only  mutt  the  culti- 
vator be  protected  from  the  Jew,  but  the  Jew  must  be  protected 
•gunst  himself.     He  must  serve  in  the  army,  and  be  debarred 

Vom  purchasing  Buhstitutes ;  he  must  be  prevented  from  prae* 
'  laing  usury ;  his  worship  must  be  controlled  by  the  State. 
Aooofdin^y,  in  1806,  a  decree  was  issued  to  stay  the  payment 

f  debts  owed  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  the  Jews,  pending 
the  promulgation  of  a  well^oouidered  law  upon  usury  ;  and  after 
the  ]Mfat  of  two  years  a  prmrkional  settlemoit  was  made.  The 
decree  conceniing  the  Jews  of  Mardi  17,  1806,  annulled  all 
oootncts  made  between  Jews  on  the  one  hand,  and  minors, 
women,  and  soldierB  on  the  other,  unless  the  agreement  was 
ratiBed  by  sonie  penon  in  authority,  as  for  instance  the  bus- 
band  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  or  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
case  of  a  soldier.  If  the  interest  upon  any  loan  exceeded  ten 
per  cent.,  the  driit  was  to  be  cancelled  ;  if  it  exceeded  five  per 
cenL,  the  rate  was  to  be  reduced.  No  Jew  in  future  was  per- 
mitted to  open  business  without  a  patent  from  the  prefect,  based 
upon  a  certificate  from  the  municipal  council  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  consistory  of  the  synagogue  on  the  other.  Nor  could 
any  Jew  not  actually  domiciled  be  admitted  henceforward  into 
the  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  This  decree, 
framed  with  the  double  object  of  protecting  the  Rhenish  peasant 
from  usury  and  of  weaning  the  Jew  from  illicit  and  debasing 
forms  of  commerce,  was  only  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years, 
lliat  it  partially  restored  Hebrew  disabilities,  and  certainly 
violated  the  abstract  principles  of  equality  and  freedom,  will 
not  be  denied.  But  it  must  be  judged  as  a  disciplinary  and 
remedial  measure,  devised  to  arrest  a  grave  evil,  and  certainly 
adapted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  most  deserving  class 
in  the  community*. 

'l*he  cflbrts  of  Napoleon  to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  rural  popa- 
lation  of  the  Rhineland  were  admirably  seconded  by  vigorooi 
prefeeti,  who  mneamgjtA  the  eqwrtatioa  of  grain,  provided  ibr 
the  gradual  cxtfaMtfam  <d  the  oonmonal  debt,  and,  letting  out 
communal  property  at  icnaaerative  rates,  applied  the  rents  to 
local  purposes.    The  aeal  of  Count  Adrien  de  lAay-Mamesia, 

*  Dmtsss  of  May  »,  1806,  March  17, 1808  (Daatol,  v.  80, 886) ;  and 
.  Uw  en  the  mis  of  inlsnsl,  flspt  8, 1807  (U.  v.  S8S). 
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prefect  from  1806  to  1810,  wa«  long  itMiu  iiiUn-<l  in  tin-  Dfjiart- 
ment  of  the  Hhin-et- Moselle.  He  linc<l  the  roAiln  with  fruit- 
trees,  founded  at  his  own  expense  a  normal  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  village  teachers,  where  lessons  were  given  in  the  art  of 
grafting,  in  the  preparation  of  wine  and  cider,  and  in  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Under  his  intelligent  rule 
the  Ijftrkward  and  neglcctotl  populations  of  the  Eiffel  and  the 
Hundsriick  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  great  artery 
of  the  Rhine  by  a  system  of  good  lateral  roads.  The  garden  of 
the  castle  of  Coblentz  was  converted  into  a  nursery  ganlen  for 
the  department ;  and  though  the  attempt  to  acclimatize  the 
Spanish  merino  led  to  no  great  results,  the  breed  of  cattle  and 
horses  was  improved,  new  crops  were  introduced,  and  a  general 
stimulus  was  given  to  agricultiu^l  improvements '.  In  the 
neighbouring  Department  of  Mont-Tonnerre,  the  elderly  but 
vigorous  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  who  had  once  administered  the 
marine  of  France,  restored  the  mullx?rry  plantations  and  the 
communal  forests,  drained  marshes,  reclaiinwl  waste  land,  and  put 
a  bridle  upon  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  period  there  were  even  complaints  that  the  peasant 
had  become  over- prosperous,  that  he  sat  in  the  taproom  playing 
for  gold  stakes,  and  that  no  wine  would  content  him  but  the  best^. 
The  towns  benefited  in  a  lesser  degree  by  the  jx)licy  of  Nap<j- 
leon,  but  there  were  at  least  no  guilds  to  stifle  commerce,  and  no 
revolutionary  commissioners  to  engineer  atrocities.  Coblentz 
and  Bonn  might  regret  a  luxurious  Court  and  an  expensive 
nobility,  but  charity  was  better  organized,  public  works  more 
actively  undertaken,  and  roads  multiplied  and  improved.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Napoleon  to  make  Mainz  a  great  centre  of 
commerce.  *  We  will  cause  the  merchandise  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,' he  said  to  the  mayor,  *  to  come  here  by  the  Rhine 
Canal,  and  the  great  merchants  of  Frankfort  will  bring  us  their 
money  '.'  But  though  the  city  was  declared  to  be  a  free  port, 
and  a  stone  bridge  was  projected  over  the  Rhine,  the  continental 

*  Sepp,  GGrret  und  »eine  Zeitffeaotaem,  64  ;  Spach^  OonU$  Adrien  de  L^xay- 
Mametia. 

*  L^vy-Schnwder,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andri  ;  Perthes,  Poliiuche  Zuaiinde  und 
Permmen  in  Dmtsehland. 

'  Michel  Nicolss,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr^,  136-6. 
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bloduMk  was  fatal  to  any  real  devel(^ineni.  A  German  who 
traTdkd  down  the  Rhine  in  1812  has  deMrihtHl  the  unnatural 
calm  caused  by  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  traffic,  the  poverty 
and  decadence  of  the  small  places  on  the  banks,  and  the  long 
line  of  hots,  set  at  regular  intervals  of  a  thousand  paces,  in 
which  the  customs  officers  of  the  French  Empire  kept  their 
sterilizing  vigils  K 

On  the  other  hand,  F^tmoe  now  freely  opened  her  markets  to 
Rhtmish  waresi  a  ooDoession  which  we  might  think  would  have 
compensated  Ibr  the  fiscal  barrier  which  severed  the  Rhine- 
lander  from  Germany,  or  for  the  continental  blockade  which 
deprived  him  of  the  produce  of  the  tropics.  But  the  natural 
movements  of  commerce  can  seldom  be  affected  permanently 
and  never  beneficially  by  the  fiat  of  the  l^slator,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  FVench  government  to  withdraw  the  left  bank  from  its 
economic  dependence  upon  Germany  resulted  in  failure.  In 
a  report  of  October  81,  1810,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  prefect  of  Mont-Tonnerre  speaks  as  follows :  *  Our  commerce 
with  the  interior  is  almost  zero ;  ...  we  buy  nothing  and  we  sell 
nothing.  All  our  wines,  our  grains,  our  oils,  our  hemp,  our 
rape-seed,  and  nine-tenths  of  our  tobacco  are  exported  abroad 
either  to  Holland  or  to  Germany '.'  And  the  big  traders  still 
kept  their  balances  at  the  bank  of  Vienna. 

The  police  of  the  Empire,  always  strict  and  efficient,  nowhere 
nr-^  irved  a  more  signal  triumph  than  in  the  dipartemtnU  rhmia, 
i '  ing  the  miseries  of  the  revolutionary  period  a  well-oiganiBed 
uang  of  criminals,  commanded  by  a  wretch  named  John  Buckler 
(better  known  under  the  nickname  of  SchinderhannesX  and 
admirably  served  by  a  force  of  Jewish  spies,  kept  this  n^aa 
in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  Houses  were  broken  into  on 
(lark  nights;  men  were  knocked  over  in  country  lanes;  and 
a  stncM  of  villainous  crimes,  unredeemed  by  a  sii^e  touch  of 
chivalry,  called  loudly  for  punishment  A  lucky  accident 
delivered  Buckler  into  the  hands  of  justice  in  180t,  and  the 
ingmuity  and  patience  of  the  police  succeeded  soon  afterwards 
in  discovering  his  aooom|dices.    When  the  guillotine  had  dme 

'  Awmalm  dm  AM.  r0r.  /.  Sm  iritdtirktin,  1807,  ITS,  sad  BlsfS,  HL 
4,  A,  oD  the  dscsf  or  OsUs^  SDSS  tbs  seat  of  the  Court  or  IWrsa. 
•  Qootad  by  Ury-SskaaUsr,  MUrnkMrn/^mtfrnlm,  Pek.  IMS,  160. 

■  kS 
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its   work,  it  was  again  possible  to  travel    in   security  OTer 
country  roads*. 

Unlike  the  other  German  territories  of  the  Empire,  the  four 
departments  were  spared  the  direct  \nNitation  of  war  until 
1814.  They  were,  of  ooune,  frequently  traversed  by  French 
armicH,  not  always  under  the  best  control,  but  these  military 
movements  were  not  without  compensation,  for  the  French 
soldier  spent  his  money  freely,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  Rhine- 
land  were  the  first  to  profit  from  the  plunder  of  their  German 
neighbours. 

It  would  appear  that  the  conscription  was  not  seriously  felt, 
for  it  was  alwa3rs  easy  to  obtain  a  sulistitute  for  payment,  and 
even  to  raise  volunteers.  The  men  liked  their  comfortable 
quarters  in  Germany,  the  life,  the  loot,  the  stir,  the  glory,  and 
for  many  a  farm-labourer  of  the  Rhineland  there  was  no  higher 
thing  than  to  die  in  battle  for  the  great  Emperor'.  The 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Marie  Louise  seemed  to  conciliate 
the  new  with  the  old  loyalty,  and  was  greeted  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  by  a  population  which  had  always  regarded  Vienna 
with  affection  and  Berlin  with  dislike  ^  In  1810,  when  the 
Emperor  toured  through  the  Rhine  provinces  with  his  newly 
married  wife,  all  hearts  were  won.  It  was  not  till  1818  that 
old  memories  began  to  revive,  and  an  active  spirit  of  discontent, 
mainly  caused  by  military  requisitions,  manifested  itself  in  the 
country  *.  But  the  inhabitants  had  no  bumin<;  desire  to  change 
their  political  allegiance,  for  upon  the  whole  they  had  prospered 
under  the  rule  of  Napoleon. 

These  provinces,  whose  acquisition  was  the  dream  of  centuries, 
and  the  most  precious  trophy  of  the  revolutionary  arms,  passed 
away  from  France  in  the  cataclysm  of  the  Empire.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna,  careless  here  as  everywhere  of  the  deeper 
affinities,  carved  the  region  into  three  segments,  of  which  the 
largest,  extending  between  Bingen  and  the  Dutch  frontier, 
became  Rhenish  Prussia.     A  slip  of  territory  south  of  this, 

*  A  cnrioos  account  of  these  brigands  is  contained  in  Oaiuet  erimindle$ 
eOibre*  du  xLt*  tiMe,  1827,  ii.  68  ff. 

*  Neigebaor,  280  ff.  *  Id.  283. 

«  Bockwihcamer,  OemMeJUe  der  Stadt  Mainx  in  den  Jakren  1813  und 
1814. 
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from  Bmgen  to  Worms  and  including  the  diy  of  Mains,  was 
given  to  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Houe-Dannstadt ;  while  the 
country  still  further  to  the  south,  which  lay  between  Worms 
and  the  northern  border  of  Alsaoe,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bavaria  as  a  recompense  for  her  assistance  in  the  war,  and 
became  known  as  the  Bavarian  Palatinate.  The  change  was 
viewed  by  the  inhabitants  with  indifference,  if  not  with  active 
dislike,  and  grateful  memories  of  the  Ni^leonic  epoch  lingered 
far  into  the  nineteenth  centory  ^  It  was  here,  indeed,  that  the 
8}'stcni  of  the  Empire  was  seen  at  its  best,  repairing  material 
waste,  obliterating  sfnseless  divisioos,  driving  into  a  torpid 
populace  its  keen  and  vital  eneigies,  and  in  the  ordered 
structure  of  Frendi  law  bequeathing  one  of  the  oMMt  splendid 
legacies  which  a  conqueror  has  ever  left  to  a  vanquished 
province. 

*  *  Om  mU  mmm  k OmU  Naptl4m  i  Jfsf  ■M,aiatl  fmiamUMt$ hpmil§ 
la  Hw  dMto  4m  ttUu,  W  fmteim  4nlt  gtrwrnmiftm  if  ml  makdmm,  Im  U§Ult^ 

f  !■!  ifiiwf ■ '— Lsreboais,  Ni^tUm  tt  Im  Jfiyfli,  1868. 


Ctear  AvnMUT»:  The  French  kws  (1792-1814)  are  most  eon- 
vsaiantlj  eonsoltsd  in  Bermsnn  and  Daniel's  Hmm^kmtk  4m  Jlkr  S» 
jkSMyb  rftKtmt  ttmftmfTmHMMmi  ssvwHM^pMn  Omtumf  r  swfWMMysn  was 
jr^tii  Miyiliiiilf in  mm^mZtU  ^miStmiku  hb*^^,  KBin,  1834,  8  roU. ; 
Perthes,  FtlMatk$  Emtltmdt  umd  Duwmm  <»  DmtmUand ;  Rambsad,  Lm 
Fhrnfmit  Mr  k  Bhim  ;  GArrcs,  PolUUeka  Sek^i/km  ;  Neigebaor,  Dartitlkm§ 
dbr  ^itvtnrtukm  VmwalhtMf  mm  Bktkt  mm  1818  Mt  1810 ;  Bnnen, 
mim&r  ■■*  wtr  wmitmm  votchmimv  wtr  oiww  jmh  ,  miw,  jb^^w 
4mmk'»  Ubm ;  Uvy-8dmsidsr,  Lm  AsMbm  db  Is  ries  fsusAs  4m  Bkkt 
{BhmlmHm /^mtfmkt,  Feh.  and  Maieh  1908);  id.,  /«sn  JBmi  A.  Am4H; 
BodmMin,  Ammmak9  rtstfiKuM  4m  d^ysii— wf  4t  MmU-Tmmmm ;  Spaeh, 
ONHto  A4rtm  4t  Uaa§MMm$tlB;  van  Alpsn,  OssoMoMs  dbt^saAMsn 
Jtlsia^^is  ;  «s«  «»  vsr  and  «s«  «»  <Cs<  M. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  working  faith  of  the  best  men  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  the  legacy  of  eighteenth-century  philosophy,  belief  in 
■dentific  progress,  in  growing  material  comfort,  in  natural 
rights,  in  religious  toleration,  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
good  sense  throughout  the  world.  It  was  a  philosophy  which 
took  little  heed  of  the  various  temperaments  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  men  or  nations,  regarding  humanity  as  something  homo- 
geneous through  place  and  time,  capable  of  being  nourished  by 
the  same  food  and  rescued  by  the  same  mc<licines.  It  paid 
scant  attention  to  historical  conditions,  believing  that  in 
politics,  as  in  physics,  there  was  a  mathematical  art  of  discovery 
and  scientific  certainty  of  truth.  Ilie  Christian  religion  it 
despised  as  superstitious,  vulgar,  and  degrading  to  human 
dignity. 

Napoleon  brought  France  to  earth.  We  may  call  him  the 
first  of  the  Romantics  for  his  love  of  Ossian  and  his  haunting 
dreams  of  oriental  enterprise,  or  else  the  last  of  the  Classics, 
remembering  the  lapidary  style  of  his  correspondence,  his 
passion  for  Comeille,  the  studied  and  unstudied  Caesarism  of 
his  politics.  But  the  thing  which  made  the  Consulate  great 
was  Napoleon^s  realism,  his  close  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
fieu^ts.  He  saw  men  as  they  were,  gauged  their  characters, 
flattered  their  vanities,  and  in  his  political  calculus  allowed  for 
vulgar  foibles  as  well  as  for  science  and  good  sense.  He  had 
the  strong  dash  of  cynicism  which  the  enthusiasts  lacked,  and 
this,  though  often  repulsive  in  its  excess,  was  valuable  in  an  age 
of  hyperbolic  expectations.  There  has  been  no  greater  master 
in  the  art  of  using,  driving,  and  inspiring  men.  He  found 
great  disorder  and  demoralization ;  he  created  a  bureaucracy 
more  competent,  active,  and  enlightened  than  any  which  Europe 
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had  Men.  But  ••  the  CooMikte  peiwd  into  the  Empire,  and 
MM  the  growing  paUy  of  de^wtinn  ^vead  over  France,  the  c|uality 
of  the  work  declined.  The  best  men  hated  the  oerer-ending 
wan,  and  eaw  imaaity  written  in  laige  tokens  over  their 
OMstcr^s  tdienies.  The  blockade,  the  conscription,  the  arrange- 
ments  for  the  cantonment  and  pn>visi<Miing  of  troops,  the 
•upcnrmon  of  the  proH,  conanmad  their  most  valuable  eno^gies, 
and  the  Emperm',  growing  ever  more  im()aticnt  of  contradiction, 
cared  for  little  else.  All  criticism,  all  independent  political 
thought  expired.  Resolutely  closing  his  eyes  to  unpleasant 
iacts,  Napoleon  insisted  that  his  sen'ants  should  be  blind  also, 
and  being  deqx>tic  and  irritable,  he  was  able  to  exact  a  con- 
stant supply  of  nutriment  for  his  illusions.  The  men  who 
spoke  the  tmth  and  thought  justly  were  dismissed  or  scolded, 
and  as  eompliance  came  to  be  rated  more  highly  than  ability, 
the  most  precious  qualities  were  excised  from  public  life. 

Insensibility  to  bribes  was  not  the  strong  point  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  neither  English  nor  Gernuui  politics 
have  mudi  to  boast  in  that  respect.  But  the  accusation 
leveled  in  Germany  against  the  French  and  also  against  the 
Gcrmaas  who  helped  to  work  the  French  system  is,  not  that 
they  tivAcked  in  opinions,  but  that  they  blackmailed  the 
helplen.  Napoleon  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  reprobated 
private  launder,  and  from  time  to  time  an  official  of  the 
Empire  was  compelled  to  disgorge  ill-gotten  gains.  To  his 
lasting  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  free  from  the  sli|^test 
taint  oi  peconiaiy  ambitioD,  that  he  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  denouncing  the  meanness  ot  fortune-hunting,  and  that  by  his 
strict  system  of  national  accounts,  no  less  than  by  his  personal 
rtamplfi,  he  did  much  to  oorract  the  singularly  loose  code  of 
pecuniary  morality  whidi  prevailed  even  among  the  most 
distinguished  public  servants  of  the  French  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spoliation  of  foreign  countries  inaugurated 
under  the  Directorate,  and  systematiaed  by  Napoleon*  must 
have  set  the  worst  of  examples  to  those  French  officers  and 
civilians  who  were  employed  abroad.  It  will  always  be  difficult 
to  (H  iNiblic  officials  that  the  State  has  any  monopoly  of 

a  t«  I  %-lre.    Consequently  we  seem  to  hear  two  voices, 

distinct,  iiid  contradictory,  in  the  Freodi  wlminhlimtive 
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correspondence  of  this  epoch.  *It  is  our  mission/  says  Ofne 
voice,  *  to  s[n«ttd  the  light  of  our  splendid  civilization,  to  base 
government  on  human  reason,  to  create  model  constitutionH,  in 
which  administrative  efficiency  shall  be  combined  with  the 
representation  of  learning  and  substance,  and  to  sweep  away 
the  absurdities  of  privilege  and  superstition.  Under  our  rule 
the  rights  of  man  will  be  restored,  and  all  the  obstacles  to 
material  progress  raised  by  the  selfishness  of  prince  or  noble, 
of  priest  or  guild,  will  crumble  at  a  touch.  Roads  and  aque- 
ducts, gardens  and  promenades,  canals  and  quays,  an  improve<I 
system  of  education,  these  we  will  make,  and  there  is  no 
burgher  taking  his  afternoon  stroll,  or  peasant  bringing  v^e- 
tables  to  market,  who  shall  not  find  cause  for  gratcAil  memories 
of  our  care.  The  conquests  of  science  shall  be  applied  to  the 
common  arts  of  life,  and  shall  enrich  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
ward  off  disease.  Germany,  indeed,  is  a  confederation  of  States 
formed  under  our  protection,  and  some  of  these  States  are  ruled 
by  Frenchmen.  But  it  is  for  no  ignoble  end  that  we  exerti sc- 
our political  authority.  We  are  practical,  and  the  Germans 
are  idealists ;  we  are  emancipated,  and  the  Grermans  are  en- 
slaved. Each  of  these  little  States  ruled  by  us  is  to  be  a 
model  of  reasonable  contrivance,  a  seed-plot  destined  to  refine 
the  whole  political  v^etation  of  Germany.' 

But  side  by  side  with  this  idea  of  beneficence  there  is  the 
idea  of  exploitation.  *  This  country ,**  says  another  voice,  *  these 
patient  toljact-o-smoking,  beer-drinking  Germans,  exist  for  us 
and  for  our  ambitions.  We  have  destroyed  their  own  constitu- 
tion which  was  comic,  and  given  them  another  which  is 
convenient.  By  this  means  our  military  operations  are  aided 
by  a  considerable  German  army,  which,  although  prone  to 
plunder,  possesses  the  soldierly  qualities  of  courage  and  stead- 
fastness. We  have  can-ed  out  from  Germany  certain  reserved 
domains,  from  which  we  can  assist  our  own  taxpayers,  and 
endow  our  successful  generals.  The  management  of  these 
estates  is  often  a  source  of  profit  to  French  agents.  Owing  to 
our  war  with  England,  we  are  compelled  to  enforce  a  continental 
blockade  which  damages  German  commerce,  but  the  incon- 
venience is  temporary,  and  may  in  the  end  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beetroot, 
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and  the  diaoovenr  of  agreeable  culMtituteA  for  cofTec.  Mean- 
whiW  it  it  imibrtiinaidy  impoanble  to  coinpeiuiate  the  injured 
— i^niifi»ji»n— ■  \jj  throwing  open  to  them  the  French  or  even 
the  Dutch  market,  for  tuch  a  course  would  expose  us  to  foreign 
competitioo  of  a  most  odious  kind,  and  recall  the  dark  days  of 
Pitt's  comoMraal  treaty.  It  would  he  foolish  to  allow  the 
Gennaiis,  who JSHkntaiid  JO  little,  U)  >  ions  adverse 

to  our  system,  and  so  we  musxle  the  prv>;s  ponLc  uic  univ-  --*•-. 
and  ** shadow"^  all  vigorous  and  intellectual  person 
German  princes  we  bully  and  exploit  We  do  not  much  care 
how  they  gown,  lo  kiog  aa  they  provide  their  quota  of  troops, 
and  proviaioo  our  fbroea  whoi  they  happen  to  be  quartered  in 
their  territoriea.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  to  our  interest  that  they 
should  be  despotic,  for  if  they  were  hampered  by  refractory 
y^fi^f^  how  oould  they  supply  us  punctually  with  our  tribute 
of  soldien?  And  thus  we  have  everywhere  encouraged  the 
most  absolute  autocracy.  We  do  not  expect  to  rule  the 
Gennans  Cor  ever.  Indeed,  we  have  taken  the  precaution  of 
mnofving  the  most  valuable  pictures  from  their  galleries.  The 
Bavarians,  with  a  promptitude  which  might  almost  be  tamed 
disoourteoua,  anticipated  us  at  Diissddorf,  where  our  Com- 
wiwioner  found  little  or  nothing  deserving  his  attention. 
Our  gcnanda  were  also  disa{^inted  with  Hanover,  a  poor  and 
insipMl  piufiuee^  from  whidi  th^  were  able  to  remit  only  the 
moat  inoonsidenble  triflee— aome  fine  hones  and  a  manuscript, 
the  QmnStum  JEgypHoewm  of  Leibnits.  It  is  best  that  these 
and  other  treaaures  should  be  concentrated  in  Paris,  where  they  I 
will  be  aooenibb  to  dviliaed  mankind.  ^^ 

*  A  great  many  of  our  young  men  have  made  fortunes  out  of 
Germany,  not  only  aa  genenJi  a  moat  lucrative  professioii — 
but  alao  as  police  agenta,  cqatoma  oAoers,  and  administrators  of 
domaina.  They  will  return  Mtiafied  to  their  parenta.  Othafi 
have  been  lees  fortunate  through  wounds  and  death.  The 
WaafphaKan  army  has  proved  to  be  ooavenient,  oflaring  ••  it 
doea  14glwr  rank  and  better  pay  to  IVnidi  oAmn  who  have 
been  left  behind  in  the  race  for  promotion,  or  have  other 
reaaona  for  deeirii^^  a  cfaai^  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
applicationa  for  Weakphalian  eervioa  ganorally  oome  from  those 
who  have  in  some  way  been  croaeed  in  their  oareerk     Our 
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•oldian  hav<e  ofttn  been  enabled  to  surround  themselves  with 
comforts,  even  with  luxuries,  when  quartered  in  German  cities, 
and  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  some  compensation,  however 
illicit,  for  the  perils  and  hanlships  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  endure.  But  Germany  is  always  exile.  We  are  never  at 
home  in  this  strange  country.  Fortunately  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  quite  unnecessary  for  administrative  posts.^ 

Thus  the  Napoleonic  system,  albeit  containing  many  elements 
of  splendid  promise,  became  the  despair  of  its  best  servants. 
Men  of  high  aims  and  unquestioned  integrity  were  made 
accomplices  in  a  suspicious  and  restless  despotism.  They  liad 
dreamed  the  dream  of  an  *  AUemagne  fraru^aue^  They  saw 
their  work  shattered  before  their  eyes,  the  ideal  of  exploitation 
conquering  the  ideal  of  l)eneficence,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
governed  passing  into  acquiescence,  and  the  acquiescence  into 
.concentrated  hate. 

The  Nemesis  of  this  spirit  of  exploitation  was  that  in  the 
reaction  the  good  perished  with  the  bad.  In  Hanover,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  in  Bruns>*ick,  the  old  governments  returned, 
popular,  unrepentant,  and  uninstructed  by  calamity.  The  re- 
action was  particularly  violent  in  Hesse-Cassel,  where  the  Elector 
actually  annulled  all  the  eJienations  of  the  royal  domain  which 
had  been  made  under  the  preceding  government,  but  it  was  also 
clearly  marked  in  every  other  portion  of  Germany  which  had 
been  ruled  by  the  French  ^  The  Code  was  swept  out  of  Posen 
and  Hesse-Cassel,  Brunswick  and  the  Hanseatic  departments, 
and  Savigny  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  to  a  learned  and 
sjrmpathetic  audience  that  it  was  founded  upon  discussions 
which  were  trivial,  perfunctory,  and  ignorant^.  Yet  some 
fragments  of  the  Napoleonic  system  sunived  the  cataclysm. 
Though  the  Elector  of  Hesse  restored  the  old  corvken  and 
feudal  dues,  he  found  it  convenient  to  maintain  the  abolition 
of  patrimonial  jurisdiction.  The  Jews,  whose  pecuniary  assist- 
ance was  always  valuable  to  a  miserly  monarch,  were  allowed 
to  preserve  some  of  the  privil^es  accorded  to  them  under  the 
French  rule ;  and  the  religious  disabilities,  abolished  by  Napo- 

'  Wippermann,  Kurheuen  mii  dem  Frmhmttkriege ;  Heinemannj  Ge- 
tekiehtt  von  Jiraunsckwtif  tmd  JShimowr. 
'  Vom  Beru/ururer  Zeit/Ur  Omifiyiiif . 
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leon,  were  neret  mmpond  in  the  Electorate  of  Hene  or  in  the 


Gnod-Dudiy  of  Fulda,  which  was  united  to  it  upon  the  ooih 
dwion  of  the  peace  *.  When  the  project  for  the  German  Civil 
Code  cauM  before  the  Reidwtag  in  1900,  it  was  sUted  that 
serenteen  per  cent  of  the  fifty  million  inhabitants  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  were  still  ruled  by  Vrtnth  law  '.  In  the  Prussian, 
Hessian,  and  Bavarian  Rhine  provinces,  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  Code  Napoleon  was  administered  in  its  original  tongue ; 
while  a  German  translation,  only  slightly  differing  from  its 
French  prototype,  waa  current  in  Baden'.  That  the  Code 
shoald  haire  pwrifttd  in  any  portion  of  Germany,  when  all  the 
cmnmitaiioea  of  the  War  of  Liberation  are  taken  into  account, 
is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  its  merits.  We  may  admit  that  its 
{^reparation  was  hurried,  that  the  discussions  in  the  Council  of 
State  were  often  unsatisfactory',  and  that  it  is  based  upon  an 
imperfect  survey  of  practical  contingencies.  There  is  doubtlen 
great  weight  in  Savigny^s  contention  that  Germany  was  not 
ripe  for  a  Code,  and  that  the  lege!  system  of  a  country  should 
be  the  natural  result  of  its  historical  development.  But  the 
choice  in  1807  and  in  1815  did  not  lie  between  pure  German 
and  pure  French  law.  It  lay  between  the  Code  Napoleon 
on  the  one  hand,  sketchy  no  doubt,  and  over-simplified,  but 
lucid,  intdligible,  and  portable,  and  *  an  endless  waste  of  contra- 
dictory, conjectural,  and  motley  ordinances  .  .  .  calculated  to 
make  it  impoadUe  for  judges  and  advocates  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  so  impa^ect  that  ninety  out  of  a 
hundred  oases  have  to  be  decided  by  Roman,  canon,  or  received 
foniffk  law  *,"  We  cannot  wonder  that  in  comparison  with  this 
hybrid  iniaeel]any  the  French  Code  seemed  to  many  Germans  to 
be  the  utterance  of  Beeaon  benelf '.  The  separation  of  conten- 
tious from  non-oootentioiis  jurisdiction,  the  otganiiatian  of  the 


I  TMtsekka,  tkwh$kt  OmMtAU,  VL  SU-M. 

*  M^dan,  Dt§  § Im  MmitHaMm  turn  BaiftrMtkm    CTiirfsiiirt, 

L047-a    lo— tMsisfciwiJitetkakiad— ofProfcsBorMaiUand. 

•  Holtiiaiirtf,Jliqpilipl<fidhrllliiilli  iliiiii  il|/t>«M>^  rBehiMsr gives 
s  mML  amf  sJwwii^  the  AfMoa  of  tka  OvU  Coi»  la  18M ;  IsMesft 

*  TUbMt,  Utitr  dU  N^UmtmH^kdt  ste 
/^  Dma$akkmi,  7. 

•  SlaMe,  OmMtklt  4m  4mHtkm  Rtcku,  484  ff. 
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notaruit,  the  sharp  distinction  ^^■^-  licial  and  executive 

function*,  the  introduction  of  o:      ,  and  of  the  jur)%  the 

abolition  of  the  Carolina  wherever  it  survived,  the  stricter 
definition  of  judicial  competence,  these  were  felt  in  many  quar- 
ters to  be  unmixed  benefits  flowing  from  the  French  rule'* 
Tliat  there  should  have  been  some  opposition  to  these  innova- 
tions need  cause  no  surprise,  for  lawyers  are  as  wedded  to  the 
law  which  they  practise  as  are  profiessors  to  the  law  which  they 
teach.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  French  l^al  system  met  with 
remarkable  acceptance,  and  it  was  a  grave  misfortune  that  it 
should  have  been  aboliflhcd  in  Brunswick  and  Hesse  when  it 
was  working  well  and  had  given  satisfaction  '. 

The  agrarian  reforms  of  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and 
the  Empire  had  scarcely  had  time  to  take  full  effect  save  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  Elsewhere,  French  domination  had  been 
•hort-lived,  and  French  legislation  tentative  and  respectful  of 
vested  interests.  Indeed,  save  for  one  circumstance,  in  itself 
connected  with  the  career  of  Napoleon,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  French  land  settlement  would  have  been  overthrown  through- 
out Germany  aflcr  the  War  of  Liberation.  ITiat  circumstance 
was  the  agrarian  legislation  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  in  Prussia. 
That  the  reforms  of  these  two  great  statesmen,  undertaken  to 
re{)air  the  Prussian  disaster  of  1806,  were  complete  or  fully 
satisfactory  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend,  for  they  left  un- 
touched the  patrimonial  jurisdiction  of  the  lord,  and  provided 
no  adequate  machinery  for  the  commutation  of  labour  dues. 
But  they  were  the  first  attack  upon  a  system  defended  by  one 
"^  of  the  hardest  and  most  stubborn  aristocracies  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  general  reaction  which  followed  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the 
work  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  was  not  undone.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  argued  that  it  was  not  until  then  that  its  full  value  for  Ger- 

^  Orolnuui,  Au^HkrBchet  Handbueh  iber  den  Code  Napotemi,  Gieflscn 
and  Darmstadt,  1810. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  territories  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Rhine  which  received  the  French  law  :— Danzig  (Nov.  19,  1807) ;  VVest- 
phalia  (Nov.  16,  1807);  Arenburg  (Jan.  28,  1808);  Grand-Duchy  of 
>  Warsaw  (1806  and  1810);  Baden  (July  6,  1808);  Frankfort  (Sept.  16, 
1809);  Berg  (Jan.  1,  1810);  Uppe  department  (May  20,  1810); 
Hanseatic  departments  (Dec.  10,  1810);  Duchy  of  Kotben  (Dec.  28, 
1810);  Duchy  of  Nassau  (Feb.  1  and  4,  1811). 
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nmnj  wm  dMcloetd,  nnoe  bat  for  the  hct  that  Praaut  had  taken 
in  hand  the  reform  of  her  own  Uuid-cystem,  there  would  hate 
been  little  dianoe  of  any  part  of  the  French  settlement  sur- 
vi\-ing.  As  it  was,  Pruasia  obtained  the  Duchy  of  Poem,  the  ^ 
Duchy  of  Ber;^  and  part  of  the  RhenUh  provinces  in  1815,  and 
the  PrusAan  administratcnv  were  strong  enough  to  disregard  the 
appeals  of  the  nobility  for  the  restoration  of  the  feudal  aystem. 
In  thete  prcmnoeii  ther^bre,  the  hand  of  the  dock  was  not  set 
back.  On  the  contrary,  the  Prussian  goremment  lealously 
exerted  itself  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  and  to  promote 
malarial  prosperity ;  and  though  many  passages  in  Prussian 
history  are  more  illustrious,  there  is  none  more  truly  honourable 
than  the  great  work  done  by  the  Prussian  administrators  in  the 
districts  ceded  to  the  Hohouollems  by  the  Congress  of  \'ienna. 
Elsewhere^  the  reaction  was  both  furious  and  stupid,  and  a  worse 
pair  of  rulers  than  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick  or  William  II  of 
Hesse  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  modem 
history.  Cassel  was  to  witness  scandals  fiur  uglier  than  any 
associated  with  the  merry  days  of  King  Jerome.  The  most 
ckmentaiy  rights  had  to  be  extorted  by  popular  force,  and 
in  the  risings  of  1880  there  was  a  subsfanatum  of  thought 
derived  fimn  the  recollection  of  all  that  was  nuMleni  and  en- 
lightened in  the  Wes^ihalian  kingdom. 

The infhMWce of  Ni^leon  upon  the  general  political  structure] 
of  Gcnnanj  is  more  eaiy  to  determine.    He  reduced  the  number  ^ 
of  sovereign  princes,  simplified  the  political  geogn^hy,  secular- 
ised the  wrlfeiastifal  States,  built  up  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Baden,  and  aholishfd  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  elimination  of  Austrian  influence  fix>m  Germany  vras  not  i 
permanent,  though  it  was  never  again  destined  to  be  exercised  \ 
in  ways  so  various,  intricate  and  subtle :  and  the  Confoderatmi 
of  the  Rhine  perished  when  Bavaria  signed  the  Treaty  of  Bied 
in  1818.  But  thougli  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the 
revival  of  Roman  Catholic  infhiwirt  in  the  Rhenish  bishoprics, 
none  of  the  work  of  1806  has  ever  been  undone ;  and  many  of 
the  results  of  the  victory  of  Austerlits  are  still  marked  upon  our 
maps.  Indeed,  without  the  groat  winnowing-fan  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  to  scatter  the  chaff  and  sift  the  gnun,  who  knows  if 
the  political  unity  of  Germany  woold  ever  have  been  attained  ? 
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>Vhether  it  wm  to  the  advantaf^e  of  France  to  clear  the  floor 
of  Germany  of  its  mediaeval  nibble  w  another  question.  Napoleon 
thought  one  thing  in  1797,  and  in  180S  and  1806  he  did  another. 
^rY»t  the  me<liation  of  1808  and  the  abolition  of  the  Empire  in 
/  1806  were  dictated  by  interests  which  at  the  time  seemed  im- 
perative, for  while  the  one  settled  the  questions  arising  out  of 
the  French  conquest  of  the  Rhine  frontier,  the  other  drove 
Austria  out  of  Germany  and  placed  Na|X)leon  at  the  head  of 
a  Germanic  Confederacy.  Such  a  Confederacy  had  been  formed 
by  Maaurin  in  1658,  and  followed  the  lines  of  an  old  tradition. 
If  nor  was  there  any  reason  founded  on  national  sympathies  or 
'  antipathies  why  it  should  not  have  been  permanent,  if  the  terms 
had  been  equitably  framed,  and  if  the  league  had  been  directed 
against  the  Hapsburgs  alone.  Neither  of  these  conditions  was 
observed.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  princes  of  Germany  were  bound  in  strict  vassalage 
to  France,  and  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1806  promptly  revealed 
the  extent  of  their  liabilities.  If  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  been  prudent,  he  would  have  spared  no  effort  to  avert  this 
contest.  The  Germanic  States  from  1740  to  1805  had  grouped 
I  themselves  round  the  two  contending  forces  of  Austria  and 
/  Phissia,  and  this  dualism  was  not  only  thoroughly  engrained  in 
German  politics,  but  was  also  the  foundation  of  French  influence 
in  Central  Europe.  Napoleon  eliminated  Austria  from  the 
Germanic  system  in  1805,  and  left  Grermany  divided  between 
Frederick  William  and  himself^  A  long  passage  of  patient, 
delicate,  and  conciliatory  diplomacy  might  have  secured  the 
stability  of  this  new  political  equilibrium.  .^rdBlit  at  this  supreme 
crisis  the  attitude  of  France  was  provocative,  and  Prussia,  tor- 
mented by  accepted  indignities  and  legitimate  fears,  rushed  into 
war// We  know  the  sequel,  the  French  arms  crowning  the 
heights  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  the  imperial  eagles  in  Warsaw 
and  Danzig,  the  Baltic  coast  watched  for  English  smugglers 
from  the  Trave  to  the  Vistula,  and  Jerome  gaily  masquerading 
/in  Westphalian  palaces.  For  six  years  Northern  Grermany  was 
crushed  under  the  heels  of  the  French  legionaries,  and  German 
blood  was  freely  poured  in  an  alien  quarrel.  The  new  equili- 
brium was  shattered  as  soon  as  formed,  and  Germany  found 
herself  under  the  single  mastery  of  Napoleon.     No  greater  mis- 
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ftntone  coald  have  beikllCT  Fnuioe,  for  out  of  Jena  and  Auentidt 
»prany  the  rMUirectlwi  of  Prowia,  the  War  of  Liberation,  and 
the  ultimate  modem  German  Empire. 

Tlie  main  strength  of  the  Napoleonic  position  in  France  was 
derived  from  tht  t  of  the  peaaantr}',  from  the  fact  that 

the  Empire  was  |  to  uphold  the  agrarian  revolution  of 

1789.  But  in  Germany,  Napoleon  was  primarily  allied  not  with 
the  peaaanta  but  with  th<  *The  Confederation  of  the 

Rhine,^  wrote  a  French  ii>  >  ixMsessed  a  long  experience 

of  German  affium,  *  will  never  1  lidated  until  the  majority 

of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  t-onfederate  States  have  ac- 
quired Church  property  and  national  domains,  or  have  redeemed 
their  real  and  personal  servitudes  at  a  low  price,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  their  feudal  and  seigneurial  dues  *.^  If  Napoleon's 
,,.„;.,  .>k;.^.»  1....1  j.of>"  *-,  -• v^"tp  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the 

'  >)f  French  institutions  in  Germany, 

some  such  an  appeal  to  the  appetites  of  the  lower  classes  might 
r—  '-  '  '-  have  borne  fruit.  But  in  view  of  the  unquestioned 
I    .  >f  the  ruling  German  dyna8ties,  the  step  would  have 

been  fiill  of  haiard.  It  might  have  alienated  the  princes  and 
fiuled  to  win  the  peasants.  The  authority  of  Napoleon  in 
Germany  therefmre  depended  not  upon  the  interested  support 
of  the  populace,  but  upon  personal  prestige,  the  force  of  arms, 
and  the  alliance  of  the  ruling  dynasties,  llie  clergy  who  had 
been  secularised,  the  sovereigns  who  had  been  mediatized,  the 
noUes  who  had  lost  or  feared  to  lose  dues  and  services,  were 
the  natural  foes  of  the  new  order.  Only  the  princes  had  been 
unquestioned  gainers,  and  their  gains  were  solid  and  permanoit. 
At  the  expense  of  ignominy,  they  had  purdiased  powor.  Bat 
the  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  the  princes,  though  admirably 
adapted  for  its  immediate  purpose,  the  control  of  the  military 
forces  of  Germany,  was  directly  opposed  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
ami  to  all  the  feelings  and  tendendei  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  enoounnged  in  the  thinking  dass.  Thus,  althoqgh  the 
Kmpcror  was  able  to  fascinate  some  of  the  older  intellecb  of 
Gennany,  the  'retired  robber-captains*  of  the  storm  and  stress 
period,  the  heart  and  brain  of  younger  Germany  were  ranged 

*  Badwr to rhaaipKiiy>  Jsoe  ">  IBH  ;  At^iim 4lrm^hm, (krr.  IV.; 
r,744. 
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against  him.  The  War  of  Liberation  wan  a  morement  of 
peoples  rather  Uian  a  coalition  of  princes,  an  outburKt  of  the  old 
passion  for  political  liberty  which  France  had  been  the  first  to 
stir,  and  NajKilfon  hml  so  nithlcHsly  attempted  to  >  '  lish. 
The  most  /x-nluuM  guanliuii  of  this  great  tnuiition  >       res, 

who  hailed  the  dawn  of  freedom  in  1789,  preached  the  crusade 
against  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  five  years  later  jmssionately  de- 
nounced the  goveninuMits  of  Gemiaiiv  for  their  (k-sfK^tisin  and 
fateach  of  faith. 

With  no  patience,  with  no  sense  of  human  dignity,  with  no 
feeling  for  the  pathos  of  the  common  lot.  Napoleon  lacked  the 
sound  and  noble  gifts  which  sweeten  and  inspire  public  life. 
The  woman  of  genius  whom  he  had  exiled  from  France  had 
a  truer  and  more  generous,  and  therefore  a  more  statesmanlike 
vision  of  the  people  whose  destiny  had  l)een  so  harshly  deflected 
by  the  legions  of  the  Empire.  The  Germany  of  Madame  de 
Stai'l  is  an  ideal  picture,  and  the  authoress  has  l)een  taken  to 
task  for  the  clouds  of  sentiment  and  8ym|)athy  with  which  she 
has  enveloped  her  theme.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  we  should 
approach  these  eloquent  discourses.  Rather  we  should  see  in 
them  the  fine  protest  of  a  generous  French  heart  against  the 
subjection  of  a  simple  and  laborious  people ;  an  appeal  from  force 
to  conscience,  from  the  mailed  tyranny  of  the  later  Empire  to 
the  ideals  of  human  brotherhood  which  France  had  once  preached, 
and  which  a  cruel  destiny  had  caused  her  to  forget. 
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Hevne,  277,  281,286. 

Hohenliiiden,  .38. 

1 1  nl  land,  annexed  by  Napoleon,  344 ; 
trade  with  France,  348. 

Holland,  King  of:  tee  Lonis  Bona- 
parte. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  44,  81,  94, 
111,  123,  163,  168,381. 

Imperial  Knights,  claims  of,  dis- 
regarded, 44,  102,  103 ;  domains 
of,  mediatized,  107,  HO. 

Italy,  crown  of,  94 ;  repablic  of, 
founded,  176. 

Jena,  132,  161,  a36,  382. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  14,  146,  148, 
ll)/> ;  character  and  career  of, 
228  ff.,  231,  292,  308;  chosen 
King  of  Westphalia,  228 ;  his 
C^urt,  235  ;  and  ministers,  236 ; 
opens  the  Reichntag,  241  ;  defeats 
Austrians  at  >Valdiipim,  2.54  ;  his 
extravagance,  20.3,  2in) ;  hm  mili- 
tary policy  and  ambition,  .300-3; 
his  fear  of  Prussia,  303  ;  takes  part 
in  Russian  campaign,  304,  306 ; 
returns  in  disgrace,  309. 

Jews,  treatment  of,  in  Grand- Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  160,  162  ;  Westphalia, 
264,  304,  329;  Frankfort,  313  ff., 
330;  Fulda,  329;  Baden  and  Ba- 
varia,  329 ;  Rhine  departments, 
368. 

JoUivet,  236,  248,  310,  300. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  94,  128,  176, 
177. 


Kant,  277,  278.  .351. 

Katte,  Priedrich  Wilhelm  too,  240. 

Lugrange,  Geoeral,  168,  286,  237. 

LMiistinde,  or  Estates,  19,  68,  66, 
88,  90, 101  ;  in  Hanover,  160, 108; 
in  Cloves  and  Berg,  177,  180,  182, 
222;  in  Westphalia,  232-3,  234, 
240,  288 ;  in  Frankfort,  324. 

Leibniti,  225,  .377. 

LeipKig,  209,  331,380. 

iMing,  3,  62,  226,  .351. 

Louis,  Landgrave  of  Heaoc  Darm- 
sUdt,  82,  87,  »7,  107. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  94,  128,  177,  181, 
194,  310,  336. 

Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia,  126, 146. 

LQbeck,  43,  61,  335,  337  ff. 

Locchesini,  85. 

Lunt^ville,  38-47,  72,  358. 

Lutheranism,  servility  of,  12; 
rationalism  of,  12,  13  ;  in  Saxony, 
134  ;  of  Prince  of  Orange,  140  ;  in 
Hanover,  264 ;  in  Rhine  deport- 
ments, 362. 

Magdeburg,  146, 226,  230,  231,  237, 
249,  253,  306. 

Mainz,  reforms  of  Karl  Joseph  von 
Erthal  in,  II ;  cession  of,  to  France, 
28,  36,  36  ;  gathenng  at,  81,  82  ; 
See  of,  167 ;  Court  of,  ,351  ;  the 
tricolour  in,  352  ;  bishopric  founded 
in,  361  ;  consistory  created  in,  363 ; 
schools  in,  364 ;  commerce  of, 
370. 

Malchus,  Karl  August,  238,  239, 
295. 

Marburg,  157,  227,  252,  271,  282-4. 

Marengo,  38. 

Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, 96, 97,  IW. 

Mecklenburg,  42,  128,  146. 

Mehee  de  la  Touche,  09,  71,  76,  78. 

Melzi,  175. 

Mettemich,  130,  165. 

Military  governments.  Napoleon's 
svstem  of,  155  ff. 

Mirabeau,  8 ;  remaHcs  on  Prussian 
clergy,  13  ;  and  on  Charles  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  138. 

Modena,  Prince  of,  29. 

Momteur,  71,  74,  76,  92,  178,  282, 
283,  310,  368. 

Montgelas,  Baron  von,  17,  77,  95, 
167. 

Moreau,  68,  70,  71. 
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Mortiw,  C2«Mml,  tO,  M,  U,  M,  60, 

IM,  lAA,  160, 381, 686. 
MoMT.  JiMtas,  8& 
Mowr,  Kvl  Priaditek  too,  16, 16. 
MAlkr,  Johann  voa,  S,  187,  235, 

S^Vf  SvOy  ZB9b 

MAmUmmhi,  mo,  51, 160,  SML 

lfaidi,7«;  Aoilriaiw in  poMrion 

•r,  97, 108:  NipeldoB  ia,108;  mli- 

icBtioiM  of  Tra^  of  tk«  ConMar»- 

tko  oT  Um  Rkto*  ■irito^ii  at, 

ISl .  ISO  I  OtgOlMllH  Mr  OOBflOMBt, 

I'rttMs  JomUb,  Wmmm 
«.r>ii..  iHiJw  «f  CWvw  Mii  Boy, 
111,  116.  lJ6;JoiasBkiMk^M, 
118;  appcBiaoM  and  eaiwr  «f, 
173  ff. ;  tmkm  fnwiMlpn  of  Ui 
dachjr,  177 ;  provokw  war  wHh 
Proaw,  181 ;  kia  twffilarf  ia- 
craaaad,  182 ;  ia  WBiinBBail  to 
Bavonna,  187  ;  bi*  mnnidpal  nffn- 
kttaaa,  180;  reaagna  Ua  imatj, 
19a 

Napolaoo  Bonapatta,  oaMMata  in 
"■  leaofQunpo- 


Italy,«4; 

Fornio.  SB;  trarela  tkro^ffa 
30,  31  ;  arriroB  at 
SI:  appaaninw  aod  coll- 
ar, 61,  68;  loana  Om- 
,61,46;  iMyiiOaoatPanw, 
66 ;  JigM  caaiaBlWwi  with  Aaatria, 
66 ;  laavaa  BMtadt,  66,  67 ;  coo- 
rafM tiaaa  witk  flbadaa  BoIUb,  66, 
36;  laavaa  Pvli  fcr  tho  BMt,  67 ; 
ovartkrawo  DirMtafato.  66 ;  intar- 
ranaa  in  tha  afcir  m 


Bkvaria,  40 
42,106,686 

47 ;  provokaa  hoatilitiaa  witli  Eof- 
land,  40 ;  liitwfaaaa  ia  Haaotar, 
60;  1  if  mil  latiJBmM  ti  Cm- 
vaotiaa  of  SaUiiifan,  66 :  raia- 
iMaaa  MaftMr,  67 ;  araari  Mociaar 
to  4imrm  Hana^Farian  amr,  57; 
■m  ipto  Comautiaa  af  tha  BIba,  67 ; 
BoUar  in  Uaaovar,  61 ;  viowa  oa 
So    riaatmhn    Iom,  66;    Ua 

■MO,  64, 65;  roaarda  war  aa  aMM»* 
tial  to  ya  paMar,  66.  66 :  datoi^ 
aiiaaatoiailiii  ftMMidi  iiliriii 
■ad  tBadafraaHh>iiaHawl,ty; 

iaIfflfMB  ia  IralMd,  67 ;  iMtiaeto 


71;  aad  af 
alkfod  eaaipiratora,  76;  wotoala 
^ahMt  Praka,  76 ;  ordan  Draka'a 
aspakioa,  77 ;  ordara  aKpalrian  of 
Tkjlar,  80;  anbitioo  of ,  80 ;  to«r 
ia  BhhM  prorineaa,  81,  82 ;  eon- 
•  of,  at  Main,  86,  87; 
a  GanMo  Coaoardat,  87 ; 
diacinaaion  of  aabvataivo 
in  Ganaanjr,  88 ;  ordata 
of  Brnnhold,  66-92;  aco- 
vokaa  war  with  Aaatria,  99-6; 
allknea  with  Sooth  Gorman 


■owora,  95-108;  hia  Ganaaaic  Cen- 
Ibdaratiun  aehaoM,  97,  109,  382 ; 


Tirita  IMoriak  o/ WflrtaMhwg  at 
LaiwlgihM|,101;  hiaoOekljaiti- 
ioBliaa  af  AMti  bii  campaigpi,  102 ; 
iiuiiaapiaidMm  with  Fradariek  of 
WQrlaBbarg,  103-« ;  defeata  Aoa- 
at  Aoaterlits,  106,  186; 
at  Brann  aad 


Pnaiboir,  107  ;  qoarrab  with  tiM 
Popa,  109,  319 ;  hia  dealiii|c«  with 
DaJbeif ,  100  ff.  ;  sdieniea  for  the 
aattJaawBt  of  Gonaany.  115  ff.  ; 
I  eantinantal  hkiokade,  125, 


142,  208,  619,  666;  trea^  with 
PniaMa  at  Sektabmnn,  126,  127 : 
oiiHa  Uaaovar  to  England,  128; 
hacanto  nartar  ofPniMia  by 
▼ietoriaa  of  Joaa  and  Aaoratidt, 
130 ;  takea  Saxoor  nndar  hia  pro* 
taetioo,  138;  ahaBihM  HoaaM  of 
Hcan-Caawl,  Bnuwwiok,  aad  Nw- 
MQ,  136-41 ;  hia  riowa  on,  aad 
aainxMitT  towarda,  Graat  Britain, 
141,  142;  hk  attitado  towarda 
Poland,  143;  treata  with  Alasaador 
polkT,i  on  the  Nienien,  144  ff. ;  rigaa 
'      ^  Tkaatfaaof  TiU*  -aftaeoo- 

atitirtioa  fbr  Ora  .  of  Wai^ 

WW,  149 ;  aqjantsaa  Wartwa  Gor- 
■MBjr,  154 ;  hia  ■jalain  of  adUlary 


fovanuaaata,  155;  hia  riowa  on 
Dtot  for  Rhiao  Coafcdoracy,  164  ; 
UaopfaiiooafDalbaiv,  165;  iatar- 
rmm  with  tho  Cttria  fcr  Bavariaa 
Coooardat,167;  writMtothoPopo, 
169;  BMrriaa  hia riator  CteaUaa  to 
Mwiat,  174 ;  daeraaa  tho  Dwhiaa 
af  CWvaa  aad  Ba^g  to  Mamt,  176 ; 

179, 180 ;  tafrwraa  Uaaridit7,aftor 
TNaty  af  BaToaao.  180;  aMkaa 
Ui  aM«w,  Priaao  Napolaoa  Laab, 
Ona^Dnkt  of  Bi^g,  164 ;  tWIi 
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B«rfr  (1811),  194,  220;  receivM 
Mtition  from  peMuiU  of  Beiv, 
204  ;  introducM  F^«oeli  msthods 
__^9i  •dminiiitnitioo  itt  Berg,  221  ; 
MDointa  Koadgrar  to  eomtpond 
with  Beiupot,  221  ;  mak«  Jerome 
Kinf  of  Wwtohalia,  228 ;  raceives 
WMtphaliui  dopotBtion,  229 ;  his 
▼iewa  oo  nligion,  229;  adviaet 
tlomne  on  eousUtutioo  of  Woit- 

Ihalia,  234,  296,  295;  conrerts 
ohann  too  MQller,  236 ;  critidaes 
Jerome,  295,  299;  miiu  WeeU 
pludia  by  his  financUl  and  military 
^.  policy,  296  ff.  ;  writes  to  Jerome 
on  military  organization,  901  ;  his 
reception  in  Frankfort,  314 ; 
nominate*  Kuirt'ne  to  the  saccee- 
sion  of  Frankfort,  319 ;  his  last 
▼iait  to  Frankfort,  332  ;  his  treats 
ment  of  Hamburg,  337  ;  threatens 
to  vanqai^h  Kiigland ,  346 ;  an- 
nexes the  Rhine  departments,  368; 
settles  territorial  dues  at  Mains, 
368  ;  legislates  for  the  Jews,  368 ; 
his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise, 
372 ;  visits  the  Rhine  provinces. 
372 ;  his  realism,  374  ;  and  moral 
ideab,  376 ;  the  merits  and  deftscts 
of  his  system,  378  ;  and  its  results, 
378  ff.  ;  hii  inflnaaea  on  thr  pnliti 

^~~  rm|  atni^wft  gf  l^mpmny ,  381. 

Naann,  196.  154,  162,  181,  186: 
and  9M  WiUiam  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Orange. 

Nimeguen,  60. 

Orange  :  tee  William  Frederick. 
Otto,  9fr-7. 

Pichegru,  68,  70  ff. 

Piedmont,  annexation  of,  49. 

Poland,  French  army  in,  142;  Grand- 
Duchy  of  U'arsaw  created  in,  147 ff.; 
condition  of,  in  1807,  152. 

Poeen,  Treaty  of,  133,  134 ;  Duchy 
of,  381. 

Press,  censorship  of,  17,  18;  in 
Warsaw,  164;  Berg, 223;  Hamburg, 
346  ;  the  Rhineland,  361. 

PressbuiTf,  Treaty  of,  107,  109. 

Prussia,  unwise  legislation  in,  21  ; 
reaction  in,  24  ;  territories  on  left 
bank  of  Rhine,  27 ;  makes  treaty 
with  France,  29 ;  promised  in- 
demnity, 30  ;  jealousy  of  Austria, 
39 ;    indemnity   of,  44 ;    occupies 


Hanorer  in  1801  i^  to  pr^- 

rent  French  ooct.,  Hanover 

in  1803,61 ;  acquiesces  in  d'JSofhiMi 
affair,  76;  King  of,  pielaili  ■WJurt 
setsure  of  Rumhold,  91  ;  condition 
of,  in  1806,  124  ;  war  with  Franoe, 
124  ff. ;  alliance  with  Russia,  125; 
receirea  Hanorer  by  TrmJtj  of 
Sehtebnmn,  127 ;  *'^y  defeated  at 
Jaoa  and  Auerrtidt,  130 ;  humilia- 
tion and  leases  of,  by  Treaty  of 
Tibit,  145, 146  ;  deprived  of  Cleves, 
176 ;  loaea  territory  to  Murat,  182, 
183;  agrarian  legislation  in,  380; 
acquires  territory  in  1816,  381. 

Prussia,  King  m:  «w  Frederiek 
William. 

Pmana,  Qneen  of :  «se  Looiae. 

Rapp,  General,  343. 

Rastadt,  27-37 ;  French  troops  in, 
101. 

Ratisbon,  Diet  of,  6;  prohibits 
students'  associations,  24  ;  repre- 
sented at  Rastadt,  31  ;  discusses  com- 
pensations, 39  ;  change  of  balance  of 
power  in, 43;  declares  itself  neutral, 
103;  period  of  suspense  in,  110; 
consents  to  the  alwlition  of  the 
Empire,  123;  negotiates  for  Con- 
cordat, 168. 

Ratisbon,  town  of,  86,  109,  112; 
Dalberg,  Archbishop  of,  1 13 ;  ceded 
to  Bavaria,  318. 

Ropier,  69,  72,  76,  77,  80. 

Reich,  Baroness  von,  72,  73. 

Reinhard,  66,  234,  239,  244,  260, 
297,  308,  310,  340. 

Remscheid,  186,  206  ff. 

Rhine  frontier,  conquest  of,  by 
France,  24,  26,  382;  ceded  at 
Campo-Formio,  28 ;  ceded  at  Lune- 
ville,  38,  86. 

Rhine  provinces,  alleged  conspiracy 
in,  79 ;  ecclesiastical  principalities 
in,  351  ;  influence  of  French  Re- 
volution and  French  government 
on,  362;  departments  organized 
in,  354  ;  views  of  Ciorres  on,  .'J67, 
360  ;  union  of,  with  France,  368  ; 
send  deputation  to  Napoleon,  358; 
van  Alpen's  description  of,  350 ; 
condition  of,  under  Napoleonic 
regime,  361  ff. ;  primary  education 
in,  366 ;  French  codes  introduced 
in,  366ff. ;  development  of,  hindered 
bycontineutalblockade,370;  French 
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I  ,«,  9B-91,  ISA. 

I  t.40-2;  •Ufauoe 

:    ddcAt  of,  at 

^   TrMtT  of 

N»poleoa 

^  ioder. 

Swler,  9. 

«U|«Kiir.r    ■:>})    in? 

Sara 

SaxiH  on 

after  Jri  iiCoo- 

Mtncs  ■  ^leran- 

iam  in,  i 
Sazonr,    f  .  .  k 

Aui  ■ 
Srh>l. 

SchUler,  a,  a^i. 
Schlaaer,  18,  20. 

ScUnknmn^lVMtT  oT,  126, 127,177. 
SwakriBtkm,  idaa  at,  8, 29, 36, 37, 

39, 86, 139, 168,  298,  366. 
flaoftlar.  Johann,  12. 
Sarfb,  Uheratioii  of,  in  Awtria  and 

Badaa,  IS;  viava  ti  Oeattia  and 

MAarr  oo,  23 ;  in  OnakOek,  63 ; 

liberatioa  of,in  tka  Orand-Daehj  of 

Wanaw,  148 ;  in  Bam,  183, 201  ff. ; 

in  W«tpkalia,230,aS;  inFkank- 

Ibrt,  380. 
flOaiia,  146, 147. 
Hmtfon,  234, 238, 242, 243, 266, 260, 

270.  iTfi. 
Smith,  Adam.  20. 
8nin,  war  with,  187, 193. 
Bmocw  HmiUi,  76, 78. 
Stein,  .180. 

Strombr>ck.  too,  260  §.,  292. 
8Cndaata'dabapraliibitadlNrOtat,24. 
8l«l%Brt,  70, 100, 121, 169. 
MmmSkk,fO. 

Laafna,  proapaet  of,  47. 
I,  da&M  to  laka  part  in  Coo- 
oT  Raatadt,  34. 
srw,.^,  Kbmvl:  tm  naataraa  IV. 
8«ritMfflu4,>laMlaoo  in,  31 ;  act 

ofMi4lrtiaa,49. 


TaUa]nmnd,Mtt]oa 
tiaa,  41 ;  raeaivw  faltei,  «S,  117  i 


alliano»,95: 
106;  dcrriiii 
of  German ' 


aey,  1' 

Conoonlat,  1G7  ;  i»  appealed  to  by 

Mwat,  178, 181. 
Tajlw,  76.  78, 80. 
Teaehen,  Treaty  of,  40. 
Tilflit,Tk«atiaa  of,  146, 161, 169, 191 , 

226. 

Ubn,  100. 

UniveiMtiea,  eontrol  of ,  24 ;  in  Bene, 
196, 210 ;  thairalaea  in  the  naUonal 
Ufi.  276 ;  in  W«tohalia,  282  ff. ; 
in  Aaehaffenban[,32v ;  in  Hanaeatic 
towns,  347 ;  in  Rhine  departmenta, 
364. 

Vaoiea,  foliation  of,  27 ;  in  Talley- 

rand'a  scheme,  106. 
Verden,64. 
Vienna,  Peaeaof,  248 ;  Cotyrcaa  of, 

372,381. 
Villen,  C3iarlea  de,  2,  4,  5,  227. 


W( 


249.  264, 303. 


vrarram,  Z4V,  ZM,  aiw. 

WalfaMdMi,  Joluuin  Lodwi^  too,  66. 

Wamw,  Gnad-Dochj  of,  146, 147 ; 
aiWad  to  Kiv  of  Saxonjr,  148, 
163;  Napoleon  a  eonatiUition  of, 
149-61;  fiaeal  affiira  in,  163; 
wretched  eoodition  of  Polee  in,  164 ; 
militarr  foremments  in,  164. 

Weeel,  128, 179, 182, 19a 

Weatplialia,  Kk«  of:  «m  Jerana 

WMtaCalk,  IdiMdoB  of,  146,  166, 
189, 199, 202,  »4  C  ;  eonaUtntkm 
of,  231  ff. ;  Geman  oHeiah  in, 
240.  248  ;  parliamant  of,  243, 294; 
BiUnai7aAinin.248,300;  rarolto 
and  BowflfaBiai  fai,  249  ff. ;  fcndal 
in  abolWhaa  ia,  266  ff. ;  JhmA 
oodUs  ia,  269;  laliflaM  telawtloD 
ia,264;  eaneripllaa  ia,  264, 300 ; 
peaMon  of  the  Orarok  fai,  266  ff. ; 

KraUaf  aai  alMritiaa  la,  267  ff. : 
mTanuaaakla,269:  vaeeiaa- 
tioa  fai,  274;  the  'hifb  poUea,' 
274 ;  adneatioiialproManiain.278ff. ; 
fine  aiti  In,  287 ;  iaaal  affUra  of, 
289ffl ;  rviaadbjNapolaon'al 
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policT,296;  Hmotw  eedad  to,  and 
withdrawn  from,  SM;  hatrad  of 
tlio  Freoeh  in,  307 »  ftnal  eoUapaa 

of,  aoe-ia 

Wetalar,  imperial  Chambw  of,  7 : 
town  of,  43,  83 ;  oodavo  of,  317, 
318 :  coarta  of  law  in,  327 ;  law 
whool  in,  329. 

U  ioUnd.  23. 

William  Vll  I ,  Landnaro  and  Eloctor 
of  Heme  Cawal,  134, 136, 227, 262, 
264. 

William  FVederick ,  Prince  of  Orange, 
28,  29,  44, 128,  136,  139. 


WolAnbOttel,  library  of,  226. 

Wolftadt,  230.  247,  248,  292. 

WOrtembofg,  llattered  bv  NapoUoa, 
32;  Napoleon's  poUqrofatNogtlMQ- 
inff,  42,  44 ;  enlargeaMit  of,  46 : 
Rubjertion  to  France,  78 ;  piilaMd 
by  thrt  French,  102 ;  indamniaea 
of,  107,  106 ;  gains  of,  hr  IVeatj 
of  Preesburg,  108, 168 ;  electa  to 
French  protectorate,  121. 

WOrtmberv,  Duke  of :  MtPiedericIc 
of  Wflrtemberg. 

Zurich .  victory  of,  38. 
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